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FOREWORD 


This  monograph  is  recommended  reading  for  officers  in  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  who  are  responsible  for  joint  operations  and  planning  for  theater  warfare.  It  is 
of  particular  importance  to  officers  assigned  to  joint  or  combined  headquarters. 

The  importance  of  designing  a  command  structure  for  warfighting  cannot  be 
stressed  enough.  History  has  shown  misapplication  of  sound  organizational 
principles  can  cause  needless  loss  of  life  and  equipment.  Wars  in  the  future  will  not 
allow  time  to  experiment  with  comnuind  structures;  we  must  organize  today  to 
insure  success  on  the  modem  battlefield  tomorrow. 

This  monograph  tells  the  story  of  how  the  US  and  allied  military  establishments 
experimented  with  command  arrangements  in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

It  bnefh  describes  the  outcomes  and  outlines  the  pitfalls  to  avoid  in  future  conflicts. 
The  contcmporar)  view  of  US  service  doctrine  for  warfighting  is  of  particular  value 
to  military  planners.  It  is  service  doctrine  for.  and  perceptions  of.  warfighting  that 
shape  iHir  joint  and  combined  command  structure  It  is  essential  that  all  military 
people  understand  the  services’  points  of  view  lor  warfighting 

I  he  luial  chapter  of  this  monograph  pn»poses  a  command  structure  lor  theater 
u.iituic  Ibis  strucime  is  based  upon  historical  experience,  services’  doctrinal 
statements,  combined  doctrine,  and  contempt* ary  thinking  I  commend  this 
command  stiuctuie  tot  v  our  care  Jul  consideration. 

The  author  is  cmincn'lv  quulilicd  to  write  this  stud)  lie  spent  over  4  \cars  on  the 
Air  Stall  working  joint  doctrinal  issues  and  command  arrangements  with  the  Nav) . 
Marine  Corps.  Artm .  and  our  allies  Additionally .  Colonel  Cardwell  served  as  the 
principal  Air  Khcc  and  l'S  member  to  numerous  NATO  working  groups  dealing 
with  combined  w.utaic  tlU77-Xh  His  extensive  ofviatitmal  and  stall  experience 
|mo\  uk*  a  umquc  insight  info  pfttblenis  ol  command  and  c«*iirol  ot  US  and  allied 
h*ces  lot  theatet  wailaic  Colonel  Cardwell  was  also ducctly  invoked  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ot  Stall  discussions  tin  command  and  control  of  tactical  air  during  sustained 
operations  ashore  and  the  Rapid  Dcplovmcnt  Joint  Task  force  conmt.ind 
atrangements  He  hi  mgs  ih.it  cxjvneikc  into  loc  us  in  ihis  book 

CiHtintenis  m  this  monograph  uuv  appear  ctHitrovcrsial  at  times  and  nuv  n»* 
ncvcsvirilv  reflect  individual  wi\ uc*  doctrine  and  poMtions.  hut  ihc  comments  are 
worth)  ol  >«mi  considerations  j\  the  stud)  was  written  ttom  a  joint  jvr speed vc  and 
not  liom  j  siiij  k*  service  view  It  is  this  joint  doctnnal  perspective  that  nukes  (he 
tiktnogiuph  valuable  tor  militaiv  planneis  and  operates 

1  htghiv  recommend  that  this  monograph  be  used  in  the  pcofessHtnal  military 
leading  program  and  suggest  it  he  included  m  wnni  otlteei  schools’  reference 

matcit.il 

Mill  I  AM  W  MOMtlR 
lierk  ial.  I  S  M  .  Redied 
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THE  AUTHOR 


Colonel  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III  (BBA.  Texas  A  &  M  University;  MS. 
University  of  Southern  California)  has  served  in  numerous  operational  ami  staff 
positions  since  his  assignment  to  active  duty  in  1%5.  After  a  lour  in  Vietnam  Hying 
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to  integrate  thing  ami  controller  naming  In  addition  to  his  director  duties,  he  was 
an  academic  instructor  ami  F-  106  instruct**  pilot. 

In  1977.  C  olonel  Cardwell  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Stall  as  a  planning  araJ 
programming  officer  m  the  IXxtrine  and  Concepts  Division.  !>irectoralc  ol  Plans, 
lieput)  ctuet  ot  Stall  I**  Plans  and  Derations.  H(J  USAF.  During  this  unir.  lie 
served  as  tin*  principal  member  ol  the  US  team  to  »  viorth  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization's  (NATO's)  In-Service  Croup  on  Air  i  'erne  and  to  the  Inter* 
Service  tactical  Alt  Working  Part)  Additional!) .  he  served  as  the  USAF’ 
representative  to  YAlO’s  l  and  Force  Tactical  IXvtnrw  Working  Party  and  to  the 
Hc!ic»»ptei  Inter  Service  Winking  Part)  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  tri-nation 
dialling  commr.tce  that  dcvel»»pcd  NATO's  Allied  Tactical  Publication  on 
**Of tensive  Air  Support  Operations.”  a  doctmv.  manual  While  assigned  to  the 
|X«c trine  and  l'i*ncepr>  Division.  Colonel  Cardwell  developed  the  Air  Force**  basic 
dticttinc  *»n  theater  nuclear  operations  and  participated  »n  the  development  ol  air 
Jctertse  and  tactual  air  ttperation  doctrines  Additional!) .  he  worked  on  doctrinal 
icsues  with  tlx*  inhcr  services  ami  helped  to  develop  the  USAF  petition  tm  the  single 
manager  t«*r  airc»*txept 

Coionel  i  uidwcil  Holds  rhe  Distinguished  living  Cross.  Me: Horn Service 
Medal  i  with  two  04k  teat  (lusters  I.  An  Medal  iwith  17  Oak  feat  Cluster  si, 
Presidential  l  nit  Citatum .  Ait  I  *KcC  Outstanding  t  nit  Avsafd  (with  Valor  and  one 
Oak  leal  Cluster  i.  and  the  Combat  Readiness  Medal  Colonel  Cardwell  is  a 
distinguished  graduate  o!  the  Air  War  College,  class  of  |9X2.  and  is  cunenMv  the 
fkputv  Commander  tor  Operations.  V73d  hiving  training  Wing  (AtCl.  Mather 
Al  It.  California 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Although  the  services  claim  to  accept  a  similar  doctrine  of  unity  of  command  in 
joint  and  combined  operations,  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  develop  a 
structure  and  policy  that  permits  effective  implementation  of  a  unified  command. 
The  services  moved  from  a  concept  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  World  War  II  to  a 
form  of  unified  command  in  Vietnam.  Since  1967,  they  have  tended  to  revert  to  the 
earlier  form  of  voluntary  cooperation.  But  voluntary  cooperation  is  not  the  doctrine 
specified  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2,  which  outlines  the  doctrine  and 
principles  formally  accepted  by  all  the  services. 

Thisistudy  develops  a  recommended  command  structure.  It  examines  United 
States  Army,  United  States  Navy,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  United  States  Air 
Force,  and  joint  and  combined  doctrinal  statements  concerning  the  employment  of 
theater-assigned  assctuThe  purpose  is  to  establish  the  organization  to  employ  these 
assets.  The  central  qi^stion  this  monograph  will  attempt  to  answer  is:  “What 
organization  should  the  United  States  use  to  employ  land,  naval,  and  air  force  assets 
in  a  theater  of  operations?*  *' 

This  monograph  develops  an  organizational  structure  that  is  designed  to  provide 
unified  command  of  land,  naval,  and  air  assets  assigned  to  a  theater  of  operations  as 
prescribed  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  It  begins  with  a  Historical 
examination  of  the  organization  for  the  command  and  control  of  theater-assigned 
assets  employed  by  the  United  Slates  and  its  allies  during  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war.  and  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Next,  it  reviews  the  current  Army.  Navy,;  Marine 
Torps.  and  Air  Force  views  on  theater  warfare  and  discusses  joint  and  combined 
doctrine  for  a  theater  warfare  organization.  Finally,  it  describes  the  organization  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  use  to  employ  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  in  a 
theater  of  operations.  It  should  be  noted  the  proposed  organization  is  designed  to 
handle  the  employment  of  chemical,  conventional,  and  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
battlefield.' 

In  reading  this  discussion  of  the  US  military’s  quest  for  unity  of  command,  one 
must  understand  the  fundamental  principles  that  undergird  doctrinal 
pronouncements  about  the  subject.  The  basic  organizational  principle  for  joint  and 
commncd  operations  is  that  one  commander  should  control  the  assigned  forces,  and 
these  forces  should  act  as  a  joint  team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  This  tenet, 
which  we  call  the  principle  of  unity  of  command,  is  derived  fmm  history  and  should 
be  the  basis  for  organizational  arrangements. 
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Another  basic  principle  is  centralized  direction  and  decentralized  execution.  A 
joint  or  combined  organization  must  have  a  central  control  node  for  coordinating 
efforts  of  the  forces*  command  and  have  subordinate  nodes  for  the  execution  of 
operation.  Decentralized  execution  is  based  upon  the  theater  commander's 
guidance.  Since  no  one  commander  can  control  the  detailed  action  of  the  service 
forces,  component  commanders  execute  the  operations. 

A  third  basic  principle,  closely  related  to  the  first,  is  unity  of  effort.  This  tenet 
states  that  forces  must  be  applied  so  as  to  permit  integrated,  responsive,  and 
decisive  application  of  military  power.  The  organization  must  be  capable  of 
supporting  this  principle  of  unity  of  effort.  The  key  to  an  effective  warfighting 
organization  is  integrated  effort. 

These  three  principles  arc  by  no  means  all  that  apply  to  a  warfighting 
organization.  Chapter  4  contains  a  more  detailed  listing  of  such  principles. 

Nine  appendices  are  included  to  help  the  reader  understand  joint  and  combined 
doctrines  and  service  perceptions  and  doctrine.  Appendices  A  and  H  contain 
information  on  joint  and  combined  warfare  doctrine.  Appendices  B  through  E  arc 
reports  of  interviews  with  the  service  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Plans  and 
Operations.  Appendices  F  and  G  contain  views  on  an  organization  for  theater 
operation*  fr*w  •»-  >  rommandcr’s  perspective.  Appendix  I  contains  additional 
reference  material  in  support  of  this  monograph. 

One  problem  military  planners  must  overcome  is  the  tendency  to  use  the  words 
Army.  Navy.  Marine,  or  Air  Force  when  developing  joint  organizational  tenets  for 
the  employment  of  service  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations.  This  tendency  leads  to 
the  development  of  joint  organizations  that  only  work  in  single,  or  uniservicc. 
operations.4  Using  this  perspective  is  correct  when  developing  service  organizations 
to  support  single  service  operations;  but  when  applied  in  the  joint  or  combined 
arena.'  use  of  such  descriptive  service  tags  creates  confusion  and  unmanageable 
systems,  and  it  docs  not  contribute  to  the  joint  or  combined  organization  for 
warfighting.  Defective  organizations  lose  wars.  When  we  violate  sound  principles 
of  organizing  our  forces  for  the  most  efficient  and  effective*  command  structure,  we 
court  defeat . 

The  importance  of  theater  assets  in  meeting  the  Soviet  threat  demands  a  realistic 
resolution  of  the  issues  surrounding  unity  of  command.  We  can  ill  afford  the  luxury 
of  duplication  of  effort,  inefficient  and  ineffective  command  structure,  and 
parochial  positions  when  developing  a  theater  command  structure  for  winning 
wars.  ‘  Wc  must  resolve  the  issues  of  a  joint  or  combined  command  structure  during 
peace  before  the  structure  is  subjected  to  the  stress  of  war.  By  using  service  joint 
and  combined  doctrines,  applying  historical  examples  as  reference  points,  and  then 
testing  these  against  the  threat,  the  military  services  will  arrive  at  the  best 
organization  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  winning  wars.  It  should  be  noted  that 
wa»i>;'-i(ing  organizations  are.  by  their  very  nature,  the  subject  of  varying  views. 
The  process  of  questioning,  pricing,  analyzing,  and  proposing  produces  the 
structure  to  employ  l‘S  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations.  Intellectual  debates  on 
how  to  employ  US  forces  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  military  education 
system  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Chapter  4  was  written.  Professional  military  officers 
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should  challenge  the  conclusions  presented  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  better  system  for 
employing  forces  on  the  modem  battlefield.  It  is  hoped  that  this  monograph  will 
stimulate  that  debate  and  provide  the  catalyst  for  further  study  on  this  important 
topic. 

A  final  wish  is  that  this  monograph  wi!i  inspire  students  of  warfighting  to  write 
monographs  on  questions  posed  but  unanswered  by  this  study — questions  such  as: 
How  will  our  warfighting  organization  affect  weapon  systems  procurement?  Do  we 
have  the  proper  command  and  control  linkages  to  support  this  organization?  Do  we 
have  a  strategy  for  warfighting  based  upon  the  theater  command  structure?1 
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CHAPTER i 


1.  In  the  question,  the  phrase  United  S rates  was  deliberately  selected  to  show  that  a  single  service 
problem  is  not  being  addressed  but  an  issue  that  deals  with  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  No 
single  service  has  won  a  war  by  itself;  it  is  a  joint  effort  of  all  branches  of  the  military.  By  looking  at  the 
crucial  question  of  force  employment  from  a  joi.it  perspective,  a  clearer  picture  emerges  of  how  to 
organize  for  warfighting.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  this  monograph  is  written. 

2.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Carps  views  deal  with  naval  aviation  in  support  of  land  operations  ard  not 
with  maritime  operations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Navy  air-land  operations  arc  conducted  in  an  in- 
support -of  role  and,  therefore,  fall  under  the  jointly  agreed  operational  procedures  for  conducting  naval 
air  land  operations.  In-suppori-of  is  defined  as  "assisting  or  protecting  another  formation,  unit,  or 
organization  while  remaining  under  original  control"  (JCS  Publication  I ,  p.  197). 

3  The  "how"  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  conventional  weapons  employment  is  beyond  the  purview  of 
this  monograph.  The  "how"  is  tactics,  and  this  monograph  does  not  address  the  question  of  tactics  and 
procedures. 

4.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  I.  OOP  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms.  I  June 
1979.  defines  umscrvicc  command  as  "a  command  comprised  of  forces  of  a  single  service"  (p.  362). 
The  term  umscrvicc  is  used  to  mean  single  service  operation 

5  The  term  joint  "connotes  activities,  operations,  etc. ,  in  which  elements  of  more  than  one  service  of 
the  same  nation  participate  (When  all  services  are  not  involved,  the  participating  services  shall  be 
identified— e  g.,  joint  Army-Navy)"  (JCS  Publication  I.  p.  117).  The  term  combined  connotes 
operations  "between  two  or  more  forces  or  agencies  of  two  or  more  allies  (When  all  allies  or  services  are 
not  involved,  the  participating  luitunt  and  services  shall  be  idem  died— eg.,  combined  navies)"  (JCS 
Publication  I,  p  73 1 

6.  An  urgamrutMMi  may  Ur  effective  but  not  efficient.  and  it  may  he  efficient  but  not  effective  A 
balance  must  he  struck  where  the  eommand  structure  is  effective  and  efficient  (See  note  8.  Chapter  I  ) 

7  Bud  Andrews.  "Jones  Tone  Down  Hickenng.  Spruce  Up  Managing."  Air  tone  Time*.  Vol.  42  . 
No  32.  I  March  1982.  p  3  General  David  C  Jones.  USAF.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is 
quoted  as  using  "America  would  be  defended  hcrier  if  the  four  services  spent  more  lime  preparing  to 
fight  and  lest  time  fighting  among  ihcmsclse*  over  money  We  need  to  tpend  more  time  on  our 
warfighting  capabilities  and  lest  on  intramural  scrambles  for  resources  "  Representative  G  William 
Whitehurst  < Republican— Virginia)  said  of  Jones'  effort  to  reorganize  and  refocus  the  JCS:  "A  number 
of  us  in  Cungrett  base  felt  for  tome  time  that  the  current  Joint  Chief »*  system  has  encouraged 
parochialism  rather  than  harmony  "  As  quoted  in  an  article  entitled  "Overhaul."  Air  t one  Timet.  Vui 
42.  No  31. 22  February  l««:.p  2 

I  As  a  postscript  to  Chapter  I.  the  following  i*  provided  for  the  reader's  consideration  as  this 
monograph  it  read 

A  measure  of  ment  needs  to  be  developed  to  gauge  die  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  an  organization 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  (his  monograph  to  develop  such  a  measure  of  ment  Perhaps  a  future 
monograph  could  be  written  to  address  this  subjeei  I  chose  to  use  a  methodology  that  compares  cutting 
Jurmnal  statements,  historical  espencnccs.  and  cuntcmporarv  thinking  to  arrnc  at  a  solution  to  the 
question  posed  in  this  chapter  •  dial  is  What  command  structure  *houkJ  the  l  ruled  States  me  when 
employing  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations'1 
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A  question  one  might  ask  is:  Does  this  monograph  propose  a  new  organization,  a  new  command 
structure?  The  answer  is  no.  it  does  not  propose  a  new  command  structure.  What  is  proposed  is  a 
command  structure  based  upon  historical  examples  and  an  interpietation  of  the  command  structure  that  is 
outlined  in  JCS  Publication  2.  Chapter  4  contains  the  proposal,  and  Figure  9  graphically  depicts  that 
command  structure. 
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CHAPTER  2 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  COMMAND 
ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THREE  WARS— WORLD 
WAR  II,  KOREA,  AND  VIETNAM 


“Military  men  have  long  recognized  that  .  .  .  ihe  host  chance  to  win  proceeds 
from  giving  one  man  the  command  together  with  the  tools  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  full  responsibility  for  the  results. Military  people  may  have  recognized  this, 
hui  history  ha\  shown  ih.il  the  1‘nited  States  has  not  always  applied  these  belief'  .* 


Prologue 


At  ilk*  tune  ol  entry  by  the  I  niteif  States  in  World  War  II.  there  was  no  single 
command  structure.  In  the  event  i*l  war.  the  services  were  expected  to  cooperate. 
Ihis  was  known  as  the  doctnnc  ol  mutual  ct»opcrulion.  ‘  Thus.  the  Ignited  Slates 
had.  m  elleet.  two  sepaiatc  command  structures  m  IM40  one  I’or  naval  forces  and 
one  lor  land  loices  However,  by  1 050  tin*  I  nited  Stales  was  moving  towards  a 
unit  red  command  organization  m  Korea,  and  thus  initialing  a  prtkess  that  would 
mils  he  complete  by  l*#*7  *  In  the  late  I5I71K  and  early  IMKtK.  we  had  slipped 
backward  tow  aids  a  mutual  cooperation  method  for  joint  command  organizations. 
So  let's  review  Ilk  major  feature  ol  mir  eommand  organizations  between  1*140  and 
19X4 


World  War  II 


Piior  it •  World  War  fl.  command  stiuctuic  discussions  were  between  tlie  two 
wnucs  ihe  I  S  Army  ami  the  I  S  Navy  All  debates  centered  around  command 
dostniks  esj^Hiscil  by  these  two  services  lly  early  1**41,  it  became  apparent  to 
n tan v  military  leaders  that  tik  I'ruted  States  would  tv  involved  in  the  war  in 
I  un*pc  Ihe  debate  began  t*n  what  type  o!  structure  v\c  should  ad*»pt  in  tlw  event 
l  S  loii.es  were  employ cd 
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Within  the  Army  there  was  a  drive  to  reorganize,  a  drive  initiated  by  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  The  US  Air  Force,  not  a  separate  service  yet,  was  having  its  beginnings 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  the  early  forties  and  felt  its  views  on  a  command  structure 
should  also  be  heard  in  any  Army  reorganization  and  Army-Navy  discussions. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  proposed  it  be  given  a  separate  role  in  any  command 
structure.  The  War  Department  was  opposed  to  any  reorganizing  of  the  existing 
Army  command  structure.  However,  most  senior  Army  getter's  recognized  a  need 
to  provide  a  more  realistic  staff  organization  to  manage  the  war  effort.  The  Army 
Air  Corps  saw  an  opportunity  to  open  the  issue  of  employing  airpower  in  a  wider 
role  in  a  theater  of  operations.  The  impetus  for  reorganizing  the  Army  staff  came 
from  Lieutenant  General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Headquarters.9 
For  several  months  in  194 1  the  issue  was  discussed  without  reaching  a  decision. 

General  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  finally  broke  the  logjam 
in  mid-November  1941  when  he  wrote  to  General  George  C.  Marshall,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  asking  for  a  complete  reorganization  that  would  allow  the  air  forces 
to  play  their  proper  roles.*  General  Marshall  was  not  ready  to  separate  the  Army  Air 
Force  from  the  Army.  He  based  this  decision  upon  his  desire  to  keep  the  Air  Force 
“in  the  existing  command  structure  in  order  tc  promote  the  collaboration  between 
ground  and  air  operat ion. 

General  Arnold  was  not  satisfied  with  this  response.  He  and  General  McNair 
approached  General  Marshall  to  request  that  a  group  study  the  cuncnt  command 
structure.  General  Marshall  agreed  and  directed  a  study  be  done  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Brigadier  General  Joseph  T.  McNamcy.  Based  upon  General 
Arnold's  proposal.  General  McNamcy  recommended  throe  separate 
commanders— one  for  ground,  one  for  air.  and  one  for  a  service  command.  The 
War  Department  agreed  in  principle  with  this  plan  for  throe  separate  commands. 
“By  General  Arnold’s  persistence,  the  Air  Force  was  the  champion  of  the  War 
Department  reorganization.  ”* 

The  War  Department  was  reorganized  by  executive  order  in  1942.*  The 
reorganization  became  effective  on  9  March  1942  and  created  the  Ground 
Command,  the  service  Command,  and  the  Air  Command.  The  new  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Ground  Command  forces  was  responsible  for  organizing  and 
training  all  ground  combat  troops.  The  commanding  genera'  of  the  Army  Service 
Command  assumed  responsibility  for  logistical  and  other  support  functions  for  the 
Army.10 

The  commanding  general  of  the  new  Army  Air  Forces  would  train  and  equip  air 
units  for  independent  airstnkes  and  for  joint  and  combined  combat  operations  with 
ground  forces.11  Additionally,  the  “Air  Force  would  be  responsible  for  design, 
research,  development .  and  procurement  of  all  items  peculiar  to  air  operations.  ”t: 
With  the  Army  reorganized,  the  War  Deportment  turned  its  attention  tc*  discussions 
with  the  Navy  Department  on  a }mnt  command  organization  for  theater  warfare. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  agreed  structure  was  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
cooperation.  This  durtnne  stated  that  no  single  commander  would  he  in  charge  of 
the  service  forces,  the  services  were  expected  to  cooperate  in  any  joint  effort. 
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However,  if  mutual  cooperation  appeared  inadequate,  a  single  command  could  be 
organized  under  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  command. 

This  doctrine  of  unity  of  command  could  be  placed,  in  effect,  by  agreement 
between  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  by  an  agreement  between  commanders  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  service  forces,  or  by  the  President.  The  doctrine  of  unity  of 
command  stated: 

. .  the  commaoefcf  Jungle  coromwxjcri  h*s  the  sutheniy  lo  direct  the  operations  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  elements  of  hi*  command  by  «»*tfntftf  them  missions  and  fivmf  them  objective*.  Dunns 
operation*,  he  could  c»ww  and  control  a*  would  insure  success  of  the  common  mission.  He 
could  alsoor|antx«  task  forces.  He  could  not  issue  instruction*  to  the  other  services  on  tactics,  nor 
could  he  control  its  administration  or  discipline .  nor  issue  any  instructions  beyond  those  necessary 
for  effective  coordination  u 

The  American  command  doctrine  of  mutual  cooperation  proved  inadequate  for 
the  joint  operations  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  On  27  November  1941.  unity  of 
command  was  vested  in  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 19  Six  months 
later,  in  the  European  theater,  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  command 
arrangements  along  the  lines  of  the  US  unity  of  command  doctrine.  The  combined 
chiefs  approved  the  unity  of  command  doctrine,  and  the  principle  of  unified 
command  was  adopted  in  1942.  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  designated  the 
Supreme  Commander.  Thus,  unity  of  command  served  as  the  basis  for  command  of 
allied  operations  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  approve  the  doctrine  of  unified 
command  until  April  1943  '* 

Within  this  unified  framework,  the  command  structure  used  during  World  War  II 
was  as  follows:  The  combined  armies  and  navies  were  under  a  single  commander. 
(Figure  I  depict*  the  command  structure  used  by  the  allied  forte  in  1943.)  Within 
the  combined  armies  structure  in  Europe.  General  Eisenhower  had  two  sections — 
one  for  land  forces  and  one  for  air  fortes.  This  structure  underwent  changes  as  new 
fortes  were  added.  For  example,  in  1944  with  the  establishment  of  the  12th  Army 
Group.  General  Eisenhower  attempted  to  create  a  land  component  command  to 
control  the  newly  acquired  US  12th  Army  Group  and  British  21st  Army  Group.'’ 
However,  political  considerations  prevented  the  creation  of  this  land  component 
command.'*  When  General  Eisenhower  decided  not  to  create  the  land  component, 
the  American  air  force  saw  no  reason  to  have  an  air  component  command — the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Forces.  The  argument  was  that  there  was  no  need  to 
coordinate  tactical  bombers  and  fighters  since  the  US  Ninth  Air  Force  was  already 
working  closely  with  the  12th  US  Army  Group.1*  Also,  since  the  deputy  to  General 
Eisenhower  had  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  US  Ninth  Air  Force  and  the 
British  Second  Tactical  Air  Force  with  the  US  Strategic  Air  Force  and  British 
Bomber  Command,  the  air  component  command  was  really  unnecessary.  General 
Eisenhower  agreed  and  dissolved  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Forces  in  October 
1944  *  “Thu*.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  sidestep  the  problem  of  choosing  either  an 
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American  or  British  ground  force  comp»ment  commander  resulted  indirectly  in  the 
unfortunate  lack  of  a  single  air  comp* men!  command  ’*■** 

This  hriel  tcvtcw  of  command  structures  used  during  World  W  ar  II  shows  this 
war  to  he  a  turning  point  in  developing  a  unified  organization  to  fight  a  theater  war; 
it  was  the  first  time  the  I’niteo  States  used  the  unified  approach  to  warfighttng.  This 
war  provided  the  foundation  for  three  important  developments  tn  the  US  command 
structure  for  theater  warfare.  World  War  II  provided  the  doctrine  for  a  unified 
command  structure,  and  it  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  separate  air  force  and  the 
component  command  structure. 


to 
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Period  Between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 


The  period  following  World  War  11  provided  the  United  States  with  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  achievements  and  failures  of  the  World  War  II  command 
structure.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  a  reorganization  of  US  military  forces. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  US  Joint  Griefs  of  Staff  came  into  being  early  in 
World  War  11  as  a  counterpart  to  the  British  Griefs  of  Staff  Committee.  The  two 
together  became  the  supreme  military  body  responsible  for  strategic  direction, 
known  as  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.”  Also,  the  concept  of  a  unified  command 
in  a  theater  of  operations  was  established  during  World  War  II.  However,  neither 
the  JCS  nor  the  unified  command  structure  was  recognized  or  authorized  by  US 
‘aw.  In  his  1945  message  to  Congress,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  stated  that  “had 
we  not  early  in  the  war  adopted  this  principle  of  a  unified  command  for  operation, 
our  efforts,  no  matter  how  heroic,  might  have  failed. The  President  and  the 
senior  leadership  of  the  military-  recognized  (he  need  for  centralized  direction  of 
American  armed  forces. 

After  the  war.  ihc  JCS  elccicd  to  continue  the  unified  command  structure.  This 
was  embodied  in  the  Outline  Command  Plan  —the  first  unified  command  plan.  The 
Outline  Command  Plan  defined  missions  and  geographic  areas  of  responsibility  for 
sesen  unified  commands  -Far  past,  Pacific.  Alaskan.  Northeast,  Atlantic. 
Caribbean,  and  European. '*  President  Truman  approved  the  Outline  Command  Plan 
on  14  December  1946  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Northeast  Command, 
commands  were  phased  in  during  1947. 

The  year  1947  was  a  milestone  in  restructuring  the  US  military  forces.  The  JCS 
proposed  the  reorganization  of  the  military;  and  with  strong  support  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Congress  passed  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
became  effective  on  17  September  1 947. 

In  Section  2.  Declaration  of  Policy,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  states,  **Jt 
is  the  intent  ol  Congress  to  provide  .  for  |thc  armed  forces’!  authoritative 
coordination  and  unified  direction  .  but  not  to  merge  them  .  .  and  for  their 
integration  into  an  efficient  team  of  bnd,  naval,  and  air  forces."  This  acf  created  a 
National  Military  Establishment  with  three  departments  (Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force),  authorized  a  secretary  ol  defense,  created  the  JCS.  recognized  the  unified 
and  specified  command  structure,  and  authorized  the  JCS  to  establish  such 
commands. 

This  act  accomplished  three  things  First,  it  formally  established  the  unified 
command  structure  and.  thus,  tire  doctrine  of  unity  of  command.  Second,  it 
established  the  framework  Err  a  three -component  command  organization—  land, 
sea.  and  air-  under  the  unified  cimimaml  structure  Third,  it  established  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  established  the  Air  Force  as  a  separate  service,  and 
retained  the  Marine  Corps  under  the  Nasy  as  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In 
summary .  this  act  was  the  start  of  a  movement  toward  centralized  authority  over  the 
armed  forces  that  culminated  in  the  Kcotgomzatiun  Act  of  |95K.;* 
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In  1949.  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was  amended  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  direct  authority  and  control  over  the  services.  The  amendment 
redesignated  the  National  Military  Establishment  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  amendment  took  executive  department  status  away  from  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  designated  them  military  departments  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.* 

The  services’  views  of  the  unified  command  structure  in  the  late  forties, 
according  to  one  observer,  were  as  follows.  The  Army  fully  supported  the  unity  of 
command  structure.  Army  officers  believed  in  the  right  of  the  theater  commander  to 
organise  his  forces  as  he  saw  fit.  IV  Navy  believed  in  the  unity  of  command 
structure  as  long  as  naval  forces  were  always  under  Navy  command.  The  Air  Force 
believed  that  air  as^ts  should  be  under  the  theater  commander  and  did  not  believe 
air  assets  should  be  placed  directly  under  the  command  of  a  land  commander.27  The 
services  were  beginning  to  develop  doctrine  to  support  this  new  unified  command 
structure.  However,  the  three  services  viewed  unity  of  command  differently. 

The  Army  fully  supported  the  unity  of  command  doctrine.  However,  the  Army 
viewed  it  as  extending  from  theater  commander  to  the  lowest  echelon.  “A  simple 
but  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  unified  command  is  found  in  the  case  of  an 
*  ’  •*'  Hoard  a  navy  combat  transport  (where I  tvrryonc  aboard  is 

under  the  command  of  the  ship’s  captain  who  commands  the  Army  troops 
The  application  of  unity  of  command  by  the  Army  was  really  the  principal  of 
component  command  where  the  theater  commander  exercises  opeuftonal  command 
through  (he  component  commander.  In  the  case  cited,  it  was  operational  command 
the  naval  component  commander  was  exercising  over  tV  Army  units. 

The  Navy  also  supported  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  command  but  applied  it 
differently.  As  stated  in  Navy  doctrine,  “ there  is  only  one  proper  place  for  (unified 
commandl  in  the  command  organization  and  that  is  directly  under  the  pint 
amphibious  assault  task  force  commander  {a  naval  officer).***  As  applied  to  naval 
aviation,  this  meant  all  Navy  tactical  air  was  under  Navy  control  to  support 
amphibious  operations.*  The  Navy  did  support  having  three  component 
commanders  under  the  single  unified  commander  where  naval,  land,  and  air  forces 
were  operating  jointly— as  long  as  naval  aviation  remained  under  the  naval 
component  If  it  were  purely  an  amphibious  operation,  the  unified  commander  was 
to  he  a  naval  officer  and  the  components  would  be  naval 

The  Air  Force  also  supported  unity  cl  command  and  the  component  system.  This 
period  in  history  for  the  Air  Force  was  nrve  of  a  continual  struggle  for  airmen  to 
insure  limited  air  assets  were  applied  in  an  effective  manner.  The  Atr  Force  viewed 
the  most  effective  means  of  control  to  be  from  a  theater  perspective  where  all  air 
forces,  including  naval  aviation,  were  employed  from  the  air  component  command 
level.  However,  even  within  the  Air  Force,  there  were  differing  views.  Some 
believed  that  strategic  bombers  should  be  employed  separately  from  tactical  air; 
thus,  there  would  he  two  subordinate  air  components — one  for  tactical  air  in  support 
of  land  operations  and  one  for  strategic  bombing.  ”  The  debate  continues  today.  Air 
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Force  doctrine  supported  then,  as  it  does  today,  the  single  unified  command  with 
three  components  as  the  most  ef  fective  means  to  employ  theater-assigned  assets. 

The  historic  events  that  occurred  between  1940  and  1950  were  bound  to  cause 
discussions.  The  new  ly  created  military  departments  were  try  ing  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  command  arrangement  for  warfighting.  and  the  services  were  providing 
their  views  on  how  to  make  the  command  organization  work.  Against  this 
backdrop,  the  United  States  entered  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950. 


Korean  War 


In  Korea,  the  command  structure  became  a  major  problem  again  and  presented  a 
new  and  complex  problem  to  solve.  In  1950.  the  United  Nations  did  not  have  a  staff 
structure  capable  ol  directing  military  operations. 

On  K  July  1950.  President  Truman  appointed  General  Douglas  MacAnhur 
commander  of  military  forces  assisting  the  Republic  of  Korea.  These  forces  were 
placed  under  the  unified  command  ol  the  United  States  bv  members  ol  the  United 
Nations  "  General  Mac  Arthur,  as  the  United  Nations  commander,  controlled  all 
allied  forces  including  US  forces,  as  commander  of  US  forces,  his  title  was 
Commander  in  C  hief.  Far  Fast  (C'INCTF.)  The  Far  Fast  Command  was  a  unified 
command  which  reported  directly  to  the  JUS  w 

\t  the  outbreak  ot  the  Korean  war.  the  US  Army  combat  units  nearest  the  scene 
wetc  tlic  lout  itifaitliy  divisions  pcrfomiing  occupation  duties  in  Korea  *'  There 
were  few  naval  and  an  forces  m  the  general  area.  It  appeared  that  tire  United  States 
vv  j»  not  piepated  to  tight  a  wai  in  hoiea  neither  from  a  command  sliuciutc  nor 
Horn  forces  m  plase 

On  '4  July .  General  MacArfhut  established  the  Untied  Nations  C'ontmand  lUNUl 
am!  lie  became  Uonmuntlci  m  Chief  United  Mutisms  Command  tUTNUUNO  The 
line  of  authonty  lot  the  United  States  ran  liom  Gcnctul  Mas  Arthur  to  the  ISesident 
thiough  the  JUS  l  ulled  Natnm  Hoops  were  uiKmed  to  the  appropriate  US  military 
tttgam/alion  U*r  operational  ctmlroi.  “ 

Ihe  Koican  ln*sti!mcs  provided  a  combat  test  of  the  aimed  force's  unification 
which  the  United  States  had  adopted  ir*  194?  '  In  essence,  the  National  Security 
Act  ot  1 94?  provided  Um  a  theater  commander,  separate  liotn  his  service,  who 
writ  id  joovidc  command  authority  ovet  theater  land,  naval,  and  air  torccs  v* 

\Wwn  the  l  ruled  States  entered  the  war.  the  man*  c omit; owls  of  the  Far  lu*%t 
(  ommarui  were  the  Far  Fast  Air  Fmccs.  the  Naval  Forces  Fat  F-ast.  and  i)«c  Army 
Forces  Far  F-ast  tJeneral  Mas  Arthur  did  rwR  organize  a  land  component 
headquarters  Instead  ol  having  an  Army  Forces  Far  F.ast  headquarters,  which 
would  have  been  the  land  component  headquarters,  he  jVfvmaJly  sommarwled  the 
■\rniv  elements  ot  the  Army  Ft*scs  far  F-ast  Command.  with  hts  Cicncral 
Headquarters.  t  at  t  ast  Uomnutwl.  slouhlttig  as  the  H*»nl  headquarters  stall  and  the 
land  t ointment  headquarters  the  (ienerul  Mcaslquarters  was  almost  wholly 
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General  MacArthur  recognized  that  the  command  arrangements  he  had 
established  were  not  operating  as  he  desired.  On  7  July  1950,  he  established  the 
land  component  command,  US  Army  Forces  in  Korea.  MacArthur  directed  the 
commander  of  the  US  Army  Forces  in  Korea  to  communicate  directly  with  the  other 
two  component  commanders — Far  East  Air  Forces  and  Naval  Forces  Far  East — to 
secure  the  air  and  naval  support  which  he  required.41  The  concept  of  unification  was 
there,  but  practical  realities  kept  the  concept  from  being  applied.  This  was  due  to 
the  time  lag  in  request  and  execution  of  support  caused  by  the  physical  separation  of 
the  three  headquarters. 

Two  events  occurred  in  July  which  brought  to  focus  the  problem  of  unified 
actions  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  The  first  was  the  introduction  of  bomber 
aircraft  into  the  Pacific  theater.  The  US  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  placed  two  medium 
bombardment  groups — the  22d  and  92d — under  temporary  duty  with  Far  East  Air 
Forces.  These  two  groups,  organized  as  the  Far  East  Air  Force  Bomber  Command 
in  conjunction  with  the  tactical  aircraft  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  would  provide 
strategic  bombardment  and  tactical  air  support  for  the  Far  East  Command.  On  1 1 
July,  the  air  component  commander  directed  the  Bomber  Command  to  handle  deep 
interdiction  and  strategic  targets,  and  the  Fifth  Air  Force  to  provide  tactical  air 
operations  in  support  of  the  land  battle.42 

The  second  event  was  the  massive  effort  to  coordinate  land-based  and  carrier- 
based  air  operations  over  Korea.  The  first  two  weeks  in  July  1950  presented  a  new 
challenge  to  the  joint  effort  of  coordinating  air  in  support  of  theater  objectives.  The 
commander  of  Naval  Forces  Far  East  had  secured  an  exclusive  use  of  airpower  in 
northern  Korea  for  air  operations  from  2  through  4  July  1950.  Due  to  limited 
communications  and  the  Navy‘s  practice  of  radio  silence  while  at  sea.  US  Air  Force 
air  operations  were  hampered.41 

T  esc  two  events  led  the  Commander  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces,  Lieutenant 
General  George  E.  Strutcmeyer.  to  conclude  that  to  be  effective,  some  form  of 
centralized  control  was  required  to  control  the  mass  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  air.  He 
requested  that  the  air  component  commander  be  given  operational  control  over  all 
naval  land-based  and  carrier-based  aviation  operating  over  Korea — except  for 
aviation  used  in  amphibious  or  naval  tasks  of  mining  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 
General  Stratemeyer  did  not  want  to  control  naval  aircraft  when  they  were  engaged 
in  Navy  air  tasks  at  sea.  He  stated  that  operational  control  meant  only  the  authority 
to  designate  the  type  of  mission  and  to  specify  the  targets  to  strike,  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  forces  involved/4 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Navy  did  not  agree  with  General  Stratemeyer.  The  Navy  did 
not  want  the  Air  Force  to  have  operational  control  of  naval  forces.  A  compromise 
was  worked  out  on  II  July  where  the  air  component  commander  would  have 
coordination  authority.  “When  both  Navy  Forces  Far  East,  and  Far  East  Air  Forces 
arc  assigned  missions  in  Korea,  coordination  control,  a  commander  in  chief 
prerogative,  is  delegated  to  Commanding  General.  Far  East  Air  Forces.”  read  the 
directive  dratted  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Flans  and  Operations  Group.  General 
Headquarters.  Fai  East  Command/' 
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Since  there  was  no  official  definition  for  coordination  control,  each  component 
assigned  its  own  definition  to  the  term.  The  problem  of  coordination  control  was 
never  resolved.  As  a  result,  many  hours  were  spent  in  attempting  to  coordinate 
activities  of  naval  and  air  forces  during  the  Korean  hostilities. 

Another  problem  facing  General  MacArthur  in  trying  to  integrate  the  efforts  of 
these  services  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1950.  It  concerned  the  appropriate  level  to 
select  targets  for  airstrikes. 

A  General  Headquarters  Target  Group  had  been  established  at  the  Far  East 
Command  headquarters  level.  This  group  was  composed  of  three  senior  officers — 
one  from  the  G-2  section  (Army),  and  one  Air  Force  officer  and  one  Navy  officer 
assigned  to  the  Joint  Strategic  Plans  and  Operations  Group.  They  were  charged  with 
providing  advice  on  the  employment  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  offensive  airpower,  and 
with  recommending  targets  and  target  areas.  Additionally,  this  group  was  to 
analyze  the  targets.  On  16  July,  at  a  meeting  of  the  group,  a  recommendation  was 
made  that  the  Target  Group  select  all  targets  from  the  frontlines  to  deep  into  enemy 
territory.  This  did  not  sit  well  with  the  Air  Force.  The  commanding  general  of  the 
Far  East  Air  Forces  called  upon  General  MacArthur  on  18  July  1950  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  to  recommend  an  alternative  course  of  action.  The  commander  of  the  Far 
East  Air  Forces  recommended  that  tactical  air  targets  be  selected  at  the  air-land 
component  level — that  is,  the  tactical  air  force,  army  group  level.  General 
MacArthur  approved  the  plan  with  some  modification.  The  final  plan  allowed  the 
tactical  air  force,  army  group  level,  to  select  the  close  air  support  targets,  and  the  air 
component  commander  to  select  the  other  targets  based  upon  CINCFE  command 
directives.  The  Target  Group  still  retained  its  authority  to  designate  medium 
bomber  targets  and  the  priorities  for  these  targets.  In  summary,  the  plan  set  up  a 
coordinated  effort  between  the  tactical  air  force  and  army  group  headquarters  for 
support  of  the  land  army,  and  it  provided  the  authority  for  the  air  component 
commander  to  employ  the  medium  bomber  effort  against  general  air  support 
strategic  targets — that  is,  for  air  intc .’diction. * 

To  overcome  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  General  Headquarters 
Target  Group— to  integrate  all  Air  Force  and  Navy  airpower — a  general  officer 
target  selection  committee  was  appointed  on  22  July  1950.  This  senior  officer  group 
was  tasked  to  devise  a  sound  interdiction  program  to  stem  the  flow  of  Communist- 
supplied  reinforcements  into  South  Korea.  The  Navy  chose  not  to  provide  a 
member  since  they  would  only  provide  close  air  support  strikes  in  Korea  under  Far 
East  Air  Forces'  coordination  control.  The  fleet’s  primary  mission  would  be  to 
defend  Formosa.  Any  decision  to  commit  the  fleet’s  airpower.  according  to  the 
Navy,  was  up  to  General  MacArthur.  and  he  should  make  that  decision 
personally.47  General  MacArthur  agreed  with  this  approach. 

Although  not  a  true  joint  committee,  it  did  not  have  naval  representation,  the 
target  selection  committee  did  accomplish  its  purpose  to  study  the  interdiction 
program.  The  committee  wfcs  short-lived,  as  it  was  disbanded  six  weeks  after  its 
inception.  However,  it  did  mark  the  beginning  of  a  workable  relationship  for  the 
control  of  the  theater  air  forces.  The  bulk  of  the  target  selection  activities  went  to 
ihe  Far  East  Air  Forces’  target  committee.  This  committee  selected  the  air  targets  in 
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accordance  with  target  lists  approved  by  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  air 
component  Far  East  Air  Forces  commander. 

Robert  F.  Futrell,  a  noted  historian,  summed  up  the  target  selection  process  as 
follows: 

Belatedly,  at  the  end  of  July,  improvised  procedures  brought  some  order  to  the  fantastically 
confused  command  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Certainly,  at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
defective  theater  command  system  prevented  the  fullest  employment  of  airpower,  delayed  the 
beginning  of  a  comprehensive  air  interdiction  program  for  more  than  a  month  (and)  caused 
confusion  and  a  loss  of  effectiveness  at  the  very  time  every  single  aircraft  sortie  was  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea.  Had  he  possessed  a  joint  headquarters  staff,  General 
MacArthur  might  never  have  encountered  those  mischievous  problems.4* 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  General  Otto  P.  Weyland  when  he  wrote  on 
10  October  1950.  “Whenever  combinations  of  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  are  in  a 
joint  command,  it  is  essential  that  the  commander  in  chief  have  a  joint  staff  with 
proportionate  representation  of  the  services  involved.”49 

The  First  full-scale  experiment  with  a  unified  command  structure,  with  three 
components,  was  tried  in  Korea.  There  were  some  false  starts  and  heated 
discussions,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  system  proved  an  effective  means  to  control 
theater-assigned  assets.  One  can  argue  that  it  was  not  always  the  most  efficient,  but 
it  was  effective. 

The  Korean  war  provided  the  foundation  for  service  cooperation  in  a  theater  of 
operations  which  would  be  the  basis  for  the  command  structure  used  in  Vietnam.  In 
summary,  there  would  be  one  commander  with  three  components.  However,  not 
totally  solved  was  the  question  of  wliat  to  do  with  airpower  in  support  of  the  land 
battle.  Vietnam  provided  an  arena  to  test  a  new  method.  But  before  looking  at  the 
command  arrangements  in  Vietnam,  a  brief  review  of  events  from  1953  to  1962  is 
in  order. 


Period  Between  Korea  and  Vietnam 


In  1953,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lost  their  authority  to  appoint  one  of  its 
members  as  the  executive  agent*’  for  a  unified  command.  This  authority  would  now 
rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  advice  of  the  JCS  who  would  appoint  a 
military  department  as  the  executive  agent.  The  chain  of  command  ran  from  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  service  secretary,  then  to  the 
unified  commander.  This  chain  of  command  proved  to  be  unworkable.  “President 
Eisenhower  called  this  arrangement  cumbersome  and  unreliable  in  time  of  peace 
and  not  usable  in  time  of  war.”51 

Not  until  1958  did  the  I X*  pari  men  t  of  Defense  change  that  arrangement.  The 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958  took  the  military  departments  and  services  out  of  the 
command  chain.  The  chain  of  command,  as  it  stands  today,  runs  from  the 
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President,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  JCS,  to  the  unified  commanders. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  senior  staff  officers  of  the  armed  forces— that 
is,  for  example,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force — have  command  authority  over 
US  combatant  forces.  This  authority  is  vested  in  the  unified  commander. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF), 
outlines  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  in  1949,  and  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  I958.32  Briefly,  these  acts 
established  the  three  separate  services — with  the  US  Marine  Corps  coming  under 
the  Department  of  the  Navy — and  the  unified  command  structure.  The  experiences 
of  World  War  11  and  Korea  formed  the  US  command  structure  for  the  Vietnam 
conflict.53 


Vietnam  War 


The  Vietnam  experience  provided  another  opportunity  to  organize  US  military 
forces  for  the  most  efficient  application  of  firepower.54  Yet,  we  were  to  experiment 
again  with  different  methods.  With  a  clear  set  of  instructions — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Publication  2— the  United  States  should  have  had  no  difficulty,  but  once  again  we 
had  to  face  some  tough  organizational  questions. 

The  initial  command  structure  used  in  Vietnam  came  from  the  Military  Advisory 
Group  that  was  established  on  17  September  1950.  In  the  beginning,  the  role  of  the 
US  Military  Advisory  Group  was  very  limited.  After  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in 
1954.  however,  that  role  dramatically  changed.  On  I  November  1955,  the  Military 
Advisory  Group  was  redesignated  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Vietnam.  From  1955  to  the  early  1960s,  the  US  military  was  involved  only  in 
organizing  and  training  Vietnamese  units. 

On  8  February  1962,  (he  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam — known  as 
MACV— -was  formed.  MACV  was  an  operational  headquarters  and  had  the  staff 
elements  needed  if  direct  military  operations  were  required.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  argued  that  MACV  should  be  a  theater  unified  command  with  a  land,  naval, 
and  air  component.  The  Navy  opposed  such  an  arrangement  and  recommended 
Pacific  Command  function  as  the  unified  command  structure  for  Vietnam  where  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  (CINCPAC) — a  naval  officer— would  control  all 
forces  assigned  to  Vietnam.55  CINCPAC  won  and  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
came  under  the  Pacific  Command  with  MACV  as  a  subunified  command  under 
CINCPAC.56  However,  the  debate  continued  about  the  future  structure  of  such  a 
subunified  command. 

The  command  structure  used  in  1962  in  Vietnam  was  as  follows.  Pacific 
Command,  the  unified  command — under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — had  three 
components:  the  air  component,  Pacific  Air  Forces;  the  naval  component.  Pacific 
Fleet;  and  the  land  component.  US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  which 
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was  also  the  subunified  command,  MACV.  Under  the  air  component — 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces  (C1NCPACAF) — there  was  the  Thirteenth 
Air  Force  with  the  2d  Air  Division  advanced  echelon  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Under  the 
naval  component — Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet — there  were  the  7th  Fleet, 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  and  Task  Force  77.  Under  the  land  component  and  subunified 
command.  MACV.  were  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force,  US  Army  Support 
Group.  Vietnam,  and  the  assigned  Army  combat  units.  Figure  3  depicts  the 
command  arrangement  used  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  war  expanded  into  Laos,  new  questions  arose  over  command  relations.  On 
12  May  1962,  the  President  sent  a  joint  task  force— Joint  Tas  Force-116— 
composed  of  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  units  to  Thailand.37  Joint  Task 
Force- 1 16  was  deployed  to  show  the  US  resolve  about  Laos. 

This  new  arrangement  presented  a  problem  for  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  For  the 
Air  Force,  its  forces  were  fragmented  among  three  commands:  Joint  Task 
Force- 1 16.  air  units  from  the  USAF’s  Tactical  Air  Command;  South  Vietnam  air 
units  under  the  2d  Air  Division  advanced  clement;  and  air  units  in  Thailand  under 
Thirteenth  Air  Force.  For  the  Army,  the  question  of  command  relationships 
between  Joint  Task  Force- 1 16  and  MACV  was  particularly  difficult.'"1 

i  he  Army  recommended  that  all  forces  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  be  placed  under 
MACV.'4  The  Navy  disagreed  with  the  idea  of  a  single  command  under  the  ..*y  in 
Vietnam.  The  Navy  preferred  separate  headquarters  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand. N' 
CTNCPAC  recommended  to  the  JCS  that  MACV  have  two  deputies- -one  for 
Vietnam  and  lor  Thailand- -with  the  Commander,  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam  (COMUSMACV)  commanding  both  MACV  and 
Military  Assistance  Command.  Thailand  (MACTHA1).  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agreed,  and  Joint  Task  Force- 1 16  was  deactivated  and  replaced  by  MACTFIAI. 

The  Air  Force  likewise  had  to  face  up  to  its  organization  for  supporting  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  1962.  Air  Force  units  in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  2d  Air  Division  advanced  echelon.  The  2d  Air 
Division  commander  was  expected  to  act  as  the  air  component  commander  for 
MACV  and  forwaid  commander  tor  Thirteenth  Air  Force  (Thailand)/'* 

The  dehate  was  not  over  yet.  In  1963  and  1964,  the  services  continued  to  discuss 
the  complicated  command  structure  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  particular  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  proposed  that  an  airman  should  be  the  deputy 
commander  of  MACV.  COMUSMACV  disagreed  with  the  proposal  as  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  deputy  being  an  Army  officer.  The  Air  Force  also  proposed  that 
MACV  be  organized  along  the  lines  of  a  theater  of  operations  w  ith  MACV  being  a 
unified  command  w  ith  an  army  and  air  component. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  continued  to  discuss  the  issue  in  1964.  They  were 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  debate  centered  around  making  MACV  a  unified 
command.  To  break  the  deadlock.  COMUSMACV'  proposed  that  MACV  be  a 
specified  command  reporting  directly  to  the  JCS.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  dilference  between  a  unified  and  specified  command.  “A 
specified  command  recognizes  the  dominance  of  one  service  in  military' 
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Figure  3  Vietnam  Command  Organisation 
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operations.  .  .  .  (On)  the  other  hand,  a  unified  command  represents  a  multiservice 
activity. ”M  COMUSMACV’s  proposal  would  make  the  US  Army  the  executive 
agency  for  the  specified  command.  CINCPAC*  opposed  this  idea  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed.  The  issue  of  MACV’s  being  a  specified  command  never 
came  up  again,  but  the  issue  of  a  unified  command  for  MACV  continued.  Thus,  by 
the  end  of  1964  the  command  organisation  was  still  not  settled.65 

In  1964.  CINCPAC  was  opposed  to  command  arrangement  changes  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  He  believed  that  the  war  in  North  Vietnam  should  be  fought  by  his  two 
components.  Pacific  Air  Forces  and  Pacific  Fleet;  while  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  should  be  fought  hy  forces  assigned  to  MACV  and  supported  by  Pacific 
Fleet  and  Pacific  Air  Forces.  In  1 965,  the  Air  Force  again  raised  the  issue  of  having 
an  airman  as  the  deputy  commander  for  MACV.  These  two  issues  were  discussed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  on  25  June  1965.  the  position  of  air  deputy  for 
MACV  was  approved.  The  command  structure  was  not  changed.  MACV  was  a 
subunified  command  under  Pacific  Command  and  the  deputy  commander  for 
MACV  was  a  soldier,  but  a  new  position — deputy  commander  lor  air  operations — 
wax  created.  The  air  deputy  position  was  then,  in  effect,  the  air  component  under 
the  \uhunified  command  MACV.  The  air  deputy  exercised  operational  control  over 
Air  Force  assets,  but  specifically  excluded  Army  helicopters  and  Marine  aviation.*6 

The  command  arrangements  issue  was  dormant  from  1965  through  1967. 
However,  the  Air  Force  did  raise  the  issue  of  a  single  manager  for  air  with  MACV 
numerous  time  during  this  period.  In  January  1968.  the  fragmentation  of  the  air 
ellort  reached  an  all-time  high  w  nh  ilk*  battle  for  Khe  Sanh.’*  This  issue  came  to  the 
toictront. 

MACV  Dncctivc  95  4.  6  May  1 965 .  excluded  Marine  aviation  from  control  of 
the  MACS  air  deputy .  Marine  lotvcs  were  employed  in  I  Corps  under  the  III  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  command.  “Under  this  directive  land  arrangcmcntl.  airpower 
was  limber  fragmented  by  the  establishes  I  of  all  elements  of  two  separate  tactical 
an  toiccs  m  the  theater,  oik*  controlled  hy  the  theater  air  component  commander 
and  the  other  by  the  equivalent  ol  a  corps  commander  | 111  MAF|.”“ 

I  he  At  mix  and  Air  Foice  sup|vmed  a  single  manager  lor  air  lor  all  tactical  air  in 
S  lefnam  the  Navy  and  Matmc  Corps  objected,  lire  issue  was  debated  by  the 
Joint  Chicls  ol  Stull  in  early  I96K.  Unable  to  reach  a  decision,  tire  issue  was 
elevated  t»*  the  Secretary  ol  Defense.  On  15  May  I96X.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Iklense  decided  in  favor  ol  the  Army  and  the  -Sir  Forte.  US  Air  Force  and  US 
Mai  me  loips  air  assets  in  South  Vietnam  came  under  ilk*  control  of  the  Air  Deputy . 
MACS'  |  he  debate  was  not  ended,  but  the  creation  ol  a  single  manager  lor  air  did 
(unction  us  proposed  until  the  end  ol  the  Vietnam  war  >; 

Ihe  Vietnam  conflict  olhcially  ended  in  1974.  drawing  to  a  close  a  war  that 
challenged  our  military  in  many  ways  not  tin*  least  «q  which  was  deciding 
command  anangentent  (icnciul  Westmoreland.  Commander  o!  MACV  from  1964 
to  h>6V  summed  up  the  command  aiiangements  when  lie  staled 
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In  view  of  this  [Vietnam]  command  arrangement,  seeds  of  friction  not  unlike  those  that  had 
plagued  MacArthur . .  .  during  World  War  II  were  present.  As  I  took  command  of  MACV.  the 
CINCPAC  ...  was  succeeded  by  one  who  was  as  determined  as  I  to  make  the  command 
arrangement  work.  .  .  .  What  many  failed  to  realize  was  that  not  I  but  Sharp  (CINCPAC]  was  the 
theater  commander.  ...  My  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  were  basically  confined  within  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam.  Admiral  Sharp  commanded  the  Navy's  Seventh  Fleet,  over  which  I 
had  no  control  (and)  when  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began  in  .  .  .  1965.  Admiral  Sharpe 
controlled  that  too  .  .  My  task  would  have  been  easy  had  I  headed  a  "Southeast  Asia 

Command"  lunifted  command]. 

As  American  commander  in  Vietnam,  I  underwent  many  frustrations,  endured  much 
interference,  lived  with  countless  irritations,  swallowed  many  disappointments,  bore  considerable 
criticism.  ...  I  realized  that  air  operations  against  North  Vietnam  were  outside  my  jurisdiction, 
however  much  I  might  have  thought  they  should  have  been  part  of  it.  ...  A  commander  must 
learn  to  live  with  frustrations,  interference,  irritation,  disappointment,  and  criticism. .  . . 

Creating  a  unified  command  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
mitigating  the  unprecedented  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Instead  of  five 
"commanders"— CINCPAC.  COMUSMACV,  and  the  American  ambassadors  to  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam — there  would  have  been  one  man  directly  answerable  to  the  President 
on  everything  .  .  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  eliminated  the  problem  of  coordination 
between  the  air  and  ground  wars  that  was  inevitable  with  CINCPAC  managing  one.  MACV  the 
other  7J 
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George  Santayana  once  remarked  that  those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.”  If  the  United  States  is  to  arrive  at  a  logical  command 
structure  to  accomplish  military  objectives,  we  must  avoid  mistakes  we  have  made 
in  (he  past  when  setting  up  command  arrangements. 

The  period  alter  the  Vietnam  war  provided  the  military  services  another 
opportunity  to  profit  by  past  experience  when  designing  command  structures  to 
fight  wars.  The  most  recent  example  is  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Foitrc 
command  discussions.  On  24  April  1981.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that 
’’over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years,  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF) 
should  evolve  into  a  separate  unified  command— with  i.s  own  geographic 
responsibilities,  service  components,  forces,  intelligence,  communication*, 
logistics  facilities,  and  other  support  elements/*74  In  setting  up  this  new  unified 
command,  the  military  has  an  opportunity  to  set  up  a  command  structure  with  clear 
and  direct  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility.” 

The  unified  command  structure  in  existence  today  has  evolved  over  the  past  40 
years.  Presently  the  United  States  has  six  unified  commands.  They  arc  the  Atlantic 
Command  (LANTCOM).  US  European  Command  (USEUCOM).  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM).  US  Readiness  Command  (USREDCOMl.  US  Central 
Command  tUSCENTCOMl.  and  US  Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM). 
Additionally .  there  are  three  specified  commands — Aerospace  Defense  Command 
( AlX'OM).  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  and  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC). 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  specified  commands  are  Air  Force  related.  Three  of 
the  unified  commands  are  headed  by  Army  officers;  the  other  two  ar;  commanded 
by  Navy  officers. 

In  summary,  the  lesson  we  should  learn  from  our  experiences  with  command 
structures  over  the  past  40  years  is  this:  When  developing  a  command  structure,  we 
should  place  all  theater-assigned  assets  under  a  single  unified  commander.  The 
forces  should  be  subdivided  under  this  commander  into  three  components— 
generically  called  land,  naval,  and  air  components.  All  forces  should  operate  as  a 
coherent  team  under  this  unified  command  structure  which  must  have  dear  and 
direct  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility.  The  review  of  the  command  structures 
used  over  the  past  ‘our  decades  tends  to  show  that  we  have  strived  for  this  unity  of 
command  but  never  fully  realized  it. 

The  next  chapter  discusses  current  service  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  forces 
in  a  theater  of  operation,  and  it  shows  why  we  have  never  fully  achieved  the  unity  of 
command  principle  because  of  service  doctrine  and  perspectives  for  theater 
warfare.  Chapter  3  develops  the  background  information  for  the  final  chapter, 
which  outlines  a  proposed  command  structure  for  theater  warfare. 
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CHAPTER  3 


SERVICE  DOCTRINE  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  THEATER-ASSIGNED  ASSETS 


In  the  last  chapter,  selected  historical  examples  of  command  anangements  used 
in  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts  were  presented.  With  these 
perspectives  in  mind,  let’s  review  current  service  doctrine  for  the  employment  of 
theater-assigned  assets. 


Overview 


The  services  articulate  fundamental  doctrine  in  different  ways.  For  example,  the 
US  Army  calls  its  fundamental  doctrine  CAPSTONE  doctrine,  while  the  Air  Force 
uses  the  term  BASIC  doctrine.  The  tag  used  is  not  important.  What  is  important  is 
how  the  capstone,  or  basic,  or  fundamental  doctrine  is  interpreted  to  justify 
command  arrangements  in  the  joint  and  combined  arena. 

One  problem  in  analyzing  service  doctrine  is  understanding  the  terminology.  A 
common  word  may  have  different  meanings  to  each  service.  An  example  I  recall 
caused  6  months  of  discussion  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  before  someone 
realized  btHh  were  using  the  same  word — "control”— but  with  different  meanings. 
The  Air  Force  uses  control  in  its  strictest  sense,  while  the  Army  uses  it  more 
loosely.  !t  may  sound  insignificant,  but  an  understanding  of  how  the  services  use  a 
term  is  most  important.  Numerous  doctrinal  issues  have  arisen — both  here  and  with 
our  allies — over  a  misunderstanding  of  terminology.  The  message  is  this:  Be 
cautious  when  reading  service  doctrine:  make  sure  you  do  not  intcijcct  your  service 
perspective  into  the  reading  of  other  services’  doctrine.  To  help  overcome  this 
problem,  two  publications  are  most  useful  in  the  review  process.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  s  Publication  I .  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms,  and  Publication  2.  Unified  Action  Artned  Forces  (UNAAF).  should  be 
consulted  for  terms.  For  case  of  reading,  common  terms  for  the  services’  doctrine, 
as  defined  by  these  JCS  publications,  arc  explained  in  the  Notes  sections  of  this 
monograph. 

The  term  doctrine.1  as  used  here,  refers  to  "fundamental  principles  by  which  the 
military  forces  or  elements  thereof  guide  their  actions  in  suppon  oi*  national 
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objectives.  It  is  authoritative  but  requires  judgment  in  application.'*2  In  short, 
doctrine  is  what  we  believe  about  the  employment  of  military  forces.  There  are 
three  categories  of  doctrine — service,  joint,  and  combined.  Service  doctrine  is 
binding  only  upon  that  service,  while  joint  and  combined  doctrines  are  binding 
upon  all  the  services  that  have  agreed  to  it.3  Joint  doctrine  is  doctrine  between  two 
or  more  services,  while  combined  doctrine  is  between  two  or  more  nations — to 
include  the  services  of  that  nation.  Service  doctrine  should  be  in  line  with  the  agreed 
joint  and  combined  doctrines,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be.  However,  and  this  point  is 
important,  when  a  service  employs  forces  in  a  joint  or  combined  operation,  it  must 
be  in  line  with  the  accepted  joint  and  combined  doctrines. 

Chapter  4  presents  the  underpinning  for  joint  and  combined  doctrines  for  a 
theater  of  operation  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  proposed  command  structure  for 
theater  warfare.  However,  before  discussing  joint  and  command  doctrines,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  service  doctrine  in  support  of  theater  operations. 

In  the  next  four  sections,  the  US  Army,  US  Navy,  US  Marine  Corps,  and  US  Air 
Force  service  doctrines  for  employing  forces  in  a  joint  or  combined  operation  are 
presented.  The  focus  is  on  doctrinal  pronouncements  dealing  with  the  joint  and 
combined  aspects  of  warfighting.4  As  will  be  shown,  the  services*  doctrines  and 
practices  still  preclude  effective  unity  of  command.  The  final  section  analyzes  the 
services*  doctrines  to  arrive  at  a  US  command  structure  for  theater  joint  and 
combined  warfare— a  unified  command  structure. 


US  Army  Doctrine5 


Two  primary  sources — Field  Manual  100-1.  The  Army,  and  Field  Manual  100-5, 
Operations — were  used  in  the  discussion  on  how  the  US  Army  doctrine  is 
developed  for  employing  Army  forces  in  theater  warfare.  These  sources  provide 
the  capstone  doctrine,  which  is  called  "AirLand  Battle"  doctrine. 

AirLand  Battle  doctrine  stresses  mobility,  flexibility,  and  staying  power  so  that 
the  Army  will  be  prepared  to  win  the  first  battle  of  any  war.6  "The  success  of  Army 
forces  in  supporting  national  policy  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict  is,  in  large 
measure,  dependent  on  the  coordinated  development  of  the  land,  sea.  and  air  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  on  their  employment  as  an  integrated  team."7  This 
integrated  team  provides  the  basis  for  the  organization  and  command  structure  of 
the  national  security  system.  The  Army's  role  in  this  system  is  the  prosecution  of 
the  land  war.*  The  land  forces  of  the  Army  include  organic  land  combat  and  service 
forces,  and  organic  aviation  and  water  transport  assets.* 

The  Army  believes  that  the  value  of  the  principles  of  war  (objective,  offensive, 
mass,  economy  of  force,  unity  of  command,  security,  surprise,  maneuver,  and 
simplicity)  lies  in  their  utility  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  analysis  of  strategic  anc* 
tactical  issues.10  The  principle  of  war  that  most  directly  applies  to  the  theater 
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command  structure  is  unity  of  command.  The  Army  defines  and  discusses  this 
principle  as  follows: 

Unity  of  Command.  For  every  objective,  there  should  be  unity  of  effort  under  one  responsible 
commander. 

This  principle  insures  that  all  efforts  arc  focused  on  a  common  goal.  At  the  strategic  level .  this 
common  goal  equates  to  the  political  purpose  of  the  United  States  and  the  broad  strategic 
objectives  which  flow  therefrom.  It  is  the  common  goal  which,  at  the  national  level,  determines 
the  military  forces  necessary  for  its  achievement.  The  coordination  of  these  forces  requires  unity 
of  effort.  At  the  national  level,  the  Constitution  provides  for  unity  of  command  by  appointing  the 
President  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  The  President  is  assisted  in  this  role  by 
the  national  security  organization,  which  includes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  highest  level,  and  the  unified  and  specified  commands  and  joint  task  forces  at  the 
operational  levels. 

In  the  tactu  al  dimension,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  employment  of  military  forces  in  a  manner  that 
develops  their  full  combat  power  requires  unity  of  command.  Unity  of  command  means  directing 
and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  forces  toward  a  common  goal  or  objective.  Coordination  may  be 
achieved  by  cooperation;  it  is.  however,  best  achieved  by  vesting  a  single  tactical  commander 
with  the  requisite  authority  to  direct  and  coordinate  ail  forces  employed  in  pursuit  of  a  common 
goal." 

The  Army  recognizes  the  need  for  a  single  commander  to  direct  and  coordinate 
all  forces  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal  in  a  theater  of  operations. 
Additionally.  Army  doctrine  recognizes  that,  to  be  effective,  the  command 
organization  must  he  an  integrated  team  of  land.  sea.,:  and  air  forces. 

The  Army  force  requirements  to  meet  the  needs  of  war  and  to  prosecute  a  land 
campaign  in  support  of  national  objectives  stem  from  the  nation's  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  and  other 
areas  of  treaty  obligations  and  other  interests.  "In  the  contemporary  world,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  requirements  be 
coordinated  so  as  to  exploit  unique  characteristics  of  each  service,  and  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  among  the  services."1'  The  requirements  for  the 
Army’s  forces— corps,  divisions,  brigades,  battalions— and  their  support  are  drawn 
up  in  response  three  primary  factors:  national  military  strategy,  military 
capabilities  of  tl  nation’s  potential  enemies,  and  allies  with  whom  we  expect  to 
light.14 

The  above  reflects  the  Army’s  fundamental  doctrine  for  force  employment.  The 
key  element  is  a  land  force  prepared  to  fight  worldwide  against  a  varied  threat  white 
integrated,  under  a  single  command. r.  in  an  effective  (cam  of  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces. 

These  basic  concepts  with  regard  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  Army,  as 
outlined  in  Field  Manual  100-1 .  arc  translated  into  Army  doctrine  for  operations  in 
Field  Manual  100-5.  This  document  states  what  the  Army  must  do  to  win 
campaigns  and  battles  in  t inlay’s  warfare,  with  guidance  on  how  it  may  be 
accomplished.1' 

The  Army  operational  doctrine  states  that  to  win .  the  Army  will  be  required  to 
light  battles  which  coordinate  the  actions  of  all  military  forces  in  the 
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accomplishment  of  national  objectives.  The  force  that  seizes  the  initiative  and 
disrupts  the  ” ‘opponent’s  fighting  capability  in  depth  with  deep  attack,  effective 
firepower,  and  decisive  maneuver”  will  win.16  According  to  the  US  Army,  if  the 
doctrine  outlined  in  Field  Manual  100-5  is  followed,  the  full  potential  of  US  forces 
will  be  developed.  Fighting  this  way — integrating  conventional,  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  electronic  means— will  allow  the  US  Army  to  attack  deep  and  Mbegin  offensive 
action  by  air  and  land  forces  to  conclude  the  battle  on  its  terms.”17  According  to  the 
Army,  the  concept  of  depth,  or  attacking  deep,  is  important  to  all  Army  operations. 
Field  Manual  100-5  states  that  the  dimensions  of  depth  are  time,  distance,  and 
resources.  By  employing  men,  weapon  systems,  and  material  deep,  the 
commander  will  have  the  flexibility  needed  to  fight  and  extend  his  influence  over 
greater  distances.  Commanders  will  be  required  to  look  forward  in  enough  depth  to 
permit  time  ”to  execute  appropriate  countermoves,  to  battle  the  forces  in  contact, 
and  to  attack  enemy  rear  forces.  ”  ** 

To  insure  successful  operations  on  the  battlefield  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
imperatives  of  modem  combat.  Included  in  the  Army’s  discussion  on  the 
imperatives  of  modem  combat  is  unity  of  effort.19  Army  operational  doctrine 
defines  unity  of  effort  as  being  derived  from  the  principles  of  objective,  unity  of 
command,  and  simplicity.  To  insure  unity  of  effort,  effective  leadership  and  an 
effective  command  and  control  system  are  required.20  This  means  the  commander 
must  see  the  battlefield  all  the  way  from  the  unit's  rear  boundary  to  the  forward 
edge  of  its  area  of  interest,  with  a  command  and  control  system  to  support  the 
battlefield.2* 

The  command  and  control  arrangements  espoused  in  Army  doctrine  are  as 
follows.  Normally,  Army  units  are  committed  as  part  of  a  joint  or  combined  force.22 
The  Army  seldom  fights  alone  since  the  military  operations  of  US  forces  normally 
will  involve  the  employment  of  more  than  one  service;  thus,  joint  and  combined 
operations  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  command  and  control  of 
joint  forces  will  conform  to  the  provisions  of  joint  doctrine  publications,  while 
tactical  employment  will  be  as  prescribed  by  each  service's  doctrine.22  The 
organizational  structure  to  accomplish  joint  and  combined  operations  follows  the 
guidance  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.”  This  organization  provides  for  the 
centralized  direction  and  decentralized  execution,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  separate  components. 

To  support  the  objectives  of  the  theater  commander  and  to  prosecute  the  land 
battle,  the  Army  employs  the  deep  battle  or  extended  battlefield  concept.  The  deep 
battle  is  designed  to  support  the  commander’s  basic  scheme  of  maneuver  by 
disrupting  enemy  forces  in  depth.  As  detailed  in  Field  Manual  100-5  in  the 
discussion  on  tactical  intelligence,  the  commander  must  consider  the  battlefield  in 
terms  of  time  and  space.22  The  commander  should  view  the  battlefield  as  two 
distinct  areas:  an  area  of  influence  and  an  area  of  interest.26  The  area  of  influence  is 
that  area  within  the  commander's  area  of  responsibility  where  he  must  be  able  to 
locate  enemy  formations  which  can  affect  his  current  operation  and  attack  them 
with  organic  or  supporting  means.  For  the  corps  commander,  this  translates,  in 
time,  up  to  72  hours  beyond  the  forward  line  of  his  troops;  for  the  commander  of  the 
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echelon  above  corps — theater  army  or  army  group— this  is  up  to  %  hours  in  time.27 
The  area  of  interest  is  that  area  that  extends  beyond  the  area  of  influence.  This 
includes  adjacent  territory  where  enemy  forces  are  located  who  could  affect  a 
commander's  operation.  Translated  into  time,  the  area  of  interest  for  the  corps 
commander  is  up  to  96  hours  beyond  the  forward  line  of  his  troops;  for  the  theater 
army  or  army  group  commander,  it  is  beyond  96  hours.28  in  terms  of  distance, 
generally  the  area  of  influence  lies  between  75  and  150  kilometers  and  the  area  of 
interest  lies  beyond  1 50  kilometers.  The  exact  dimensions  of  a  unit's  area  of  interest 
and  area  of  influence  depend  upon  many  factors.  However,  it  must  be  large  enough 
to  give  the  corps  96  hours*  notice  of  the  approach  of  enemy  divisions  or  armies.29 

Normally,  the  areas  of  influence  and  interest  will  be  irregular  in  shape  and 
overlap  adjacent  unit  areas.  The  echelon  above  is  responsible  for  assigning  primary 
responsibility  for  these  overlapping  areas  and  must  provide  intelligence  on  areas  of 
interest  to  the  unit  commander  concerned.30  To  fight  the  extended  or  deep  battle 
requires  resources  not  organic  to  the  Army.31  Hence,  Army  doctrine  stresses  unity 
of  effort  to  achieve  national  objectives. 

The  Army  is  organized  into  maneuver  battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  corps,  and 
echelons  above  corps  (theater  army  or  army  group)  to  support  the  joint  or  combined 
command  structure.  The  exact  structure  of  the  Army  organization  is  scenario 
dependent.  The  theater  army  is  the  land  component  in  a  theater  of  operation.  The 
organization  of  the  theater  army  must  be  structured  to  insure  success  on  the 
battlefield  in  either  a  conventional,  nuclear,  or  chemical  environment  or  any 
combination  of  these.  The  “principal  force  in  a  theater  of  operations  |is)  the  corps 
(which)  has  both  tactical  and  administrative  responsibilities."32  Normally,  the 
combat  service  support  elements  report  to  the  corps  support  command  while  combat 
and  combat  support  units  report  directly  to  the  corps  commander.  The  corps  is  the 
highest  tactical  command;  however,  “there  may  be  unusual  wartime  operational 
circumstances  that  require  an  Army  echelon  between  the  corps  and  the  unified 
headquarters  (but  this  is)  an  exception  to  the  normal  operational  command 
relationship."33 

This  brief  review  of  Army  doctrine  for  joint  and  combined  operations  provides  an 
insight  into  how  the  US  Army  views  joint  and  combined  warfighting.  In  summary, 
the  Army  believes  in  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  and  the  land,  naval,  and  air 
component  command  structure.  To  support  the  theater  command,  current  Army 
doctrine  stresses  the  corps  as  the  highest  tactical  command  and  only  under 
exceptional  conditions  would  an  echelon  above  the  corps  be  employed.34 


US  Navy  Doctrine3* 


The  Navy,  unlike  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  does  not  articulate  fundamental 
doctrine  for  joint  and  combined  operations  in  its  separate  doctrinal  naval  warfare 
publications.  Instead,  the  Navy  uses  the  appropriate  combined  and  joint 
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publications  *  •Seir  fundamental  doctrine  for  joint  and  combined  operations.  The 
Navy  subscu^s  to  the  full  range  of  joint  and  combined  arms  doctrine,  including 
those  associated  with  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  However,  there  are  doctrinal 
pronouncements  in  naval  warfare  publications  that  illuminate  Navy  views  for  joint 
and  combined  warfare. 

Since  the  US  Navy  has  concurred  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  and  allied 
publications  on  combined  warfare,  such  as  Allied  Tactical  Publication  8, 
Amphibious  Warfare  Doctrine,  the  principles  and  doctrine  outlined  in  these 
publications  form  the  fundamental  doctrine  for  the  Navy.  Briefly,  the  Navy  believes 
in  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort  where  forces  of  separate  nations  and  their  services 
are  integrated  under  a  single  unified  or  combined  commander  into  an  efficient  team 
of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.36  The  naval  contribution  to  unified  and  combined 
operations  is  to  be  prepared  to  conduct  prompt  and  sustained  combat  operations  at 
sea. 

The  Navy  works  closely  with  the  other  services  and  allies  in  discharging  their 
primary  functions.37  4 ‘Given  the  narrow  margin  of  the  US  Navy  advantage,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  integrate  relevant  capabilities  of  the  other  US  services  and 
US  allies  into  the  campaign  to  defeat  navies.  '3I  By  using  allied  naval  forces,  US 
forces  would  be  freed  to  conduct  naval  campaigns  against  enemy  naval  forces  and 
tactical  air  support  of  land  campaigns. 

The  mission  of  the  US  Navy  is  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  forces  for  the  conduct 
of  combat  operations  at  sea.  This  includes  operations  of  sca~bascd  and  land-based 
naval  air  for  naval  operations.  Also,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  Marine  Corps. *  Navy  combat  operations  involve  two  basic 
functions— sea  control  and  power  projection.40  Sea  control  is  achieved  by  the 
engagement  and  destruction  of.  or  by  deterrence  through,  the  threat  of  destruction 
of  hostile  aircraft,  ships,  and  submarines  at  sea.  Power  projection  is  a  means  of 
supporting  land  or  air  campaigns  using  naval  capabilities.41 

The  part  of  the  Navy  charged  with  carrying  out  these  naval  operations  is  the 
operating  forces.  The  operating  forces  include  the  fleets,  seagoing  forces,  naval 
dcstruct  forces,  sea  frontier  forces.  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  the  Military  Sealift 
Command.  Navy  shore  activities,  and  other  forces  as  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.42 

When  naval  forces  are  assigned  to  unified  commanders,  they  are  “discharged  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  full  operational  command  vested  in  the  unified  .  .  . 
combatant  commanders.*441  This  means  that  all  naval  combatant  ships,  combat 
support  ships,  and  naval  aviation  units  are  assigned  under  operational  control  of  the 
naval  component  commander  of  a  unified  or  combined  command.  Forces  not 
assigned  to  a  unified  operation  arc  under  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.44 

By  law.43  naval  forces  are  composed  of  Marine  land  combat,  naval  combat, 
service  forces,  and  organic  aviation  elements— US  Navy  and  US  Marine  Corps 
aviation  elements— for  the  4 'purpose  of  controlling  the  seas  and  littoral  (shore  or 
coastal!  areas  while  defending  the  fleet  against  all  threats  the  enemy  may  bring  to 
bear.44*  Naval  air  provides  an  element  of  flexibility  for  employment  in  a  theater  of 
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operations,  either  in  support  of  naval  or  land  operations.  Naval  aviation,  when 
supporting  joint  naval  or  amphibious  operations,  is  under  the  operational  command 
of  the  unified  commander.  Naval  aviation  that  supports  land  operations  is  flown  in 
an  in-support-of  role.47  If  naval  aviation  is  required  by  the  land  or  air  component  of 
the  unified  command  or  is  directed  by  the  unified  commander,  it  is  flown  in  support 
of  the  land  operation,  but  operational  control  does  not  pass  to  the  land  or  air 
component  commander.  The  naval  component  commander  retains  operational 
control.  This  method  of  employing  naval  aviation  is  temporary  in  nature.  It  is 
employed  when  the  land  battle  requires  additional  air  to  accomplish  a  specific 
mission  of  limited  duration. 4K  The  rationale  is  that  naval  aviation  is  for  fleet  defense 
and  is  required  to  primarily  support  naval  and  amphibious  operations.  However, 
naval  aviation  can  be  used  to  support  land  operations. 

In  summary.  Navy  fundamental  doctrine  for  employment  of  forces  in  joint  and 
combined  doctrine,  although  not  enunciated  in  naval  warfare  publications,  supports 
the  principles  of  unity  of  effort41*  which  states  that  to  utilize  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  effectively,  they  should  be  integrated  closely  into  an  efficient  team  of 
land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  However,  naval  aviation  flown  in  support  of  land 
operations  remains  under  operational  control  of  the  naval  component  commander. 


US  Marine  Corps  Doctrine* 


The  Marine  Corps— like  the  Navy  and  unlike  the  Army  and  Air  Force — does  not 
repeat  or  amplify  fundamental  principles  for  joint  and  combined  operations  that  are 
found  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  publications  or  combined  doctrine  publications.*1 
However,  unlike  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  docs  publish  “white  letters’*  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  which  provide  guidance  for  the  employment  of 
Marine  forces  in  support  of  joint  and  combined  operations. 

The  Marine  Corps  comes  under  the  Department  of  the  Navy  where  there  are  two 
separate  services—- the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.'*'  To  a  large  degree,  each  of  these 
services  is  separate  and  distinct  with  respect  to  its  administrative  function.  The 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  a  chief  of  service  and  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Briefly  stated: 


the  Cummondant  of  the  Marine  Corp*  i%  directly  re*pon*iMe  to  the  Secretary  of  the  h*asy  fur 
odminturation.  diviplme.  internal  organization.  training,  requirement*,  efficiency,  readme**  «t 
the  Marine  l’»*rp*.  tor  the  opetahon  of  the  Marine  l“itfp%  material  *uppori  *y*tcm,  and  fur  the  urjl 
perltifmatuc  of  the  Mai  me  (\hjk  '* 


With  regard  to  its  mission  and  functions.*4  the  Marine  Corps  is  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  to 

provide  Heel  Marine  l«#ec*  ol  combined  arm*,  together  *nh  *upporung  air  component*.  fur 
*ef\iec  *nh  the  t  niied  Slate*  Heel  in  the  *et/ure  or  dclenw  of  advanced  naval  ho*c*  and  for  the 
.undutl  o|  *u.h  land  .*jvrolH«n*  a*  may  hr  e**enliol  lo  the  pfu*c*uiiott  of  a  naval  campaign  ** 
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The  Marine  Corps  has  the  capability  to  respond  to  operations  not  associated  with 
naval  campaigns.  “For  example,  the  utilization  of  Marines  in  Korea  and  later  in 
South  Vietnam  is  typical  of  the  type  mission  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  Corps  at 
the  direction  of  the  President.”56 

The  combat  portion  of  the  Marines  is  called  the  operating  forces  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  composed  of  the  Marine  complement  aboard  naval  vessels,  the 
security  forces  on  duty  with  naval  shore  activities.  Marine  combat  forces  not 
otherwise  assigned,  special  activity  forces,  and  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces— of  which 
there  are  currently  two:  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific  and  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
Atlantic.  Operational  control  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  resides  with  the  respective 
US  Navy  fleet  commanders,57  while  administrative  control  is  exercised  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Marine  Corps  doctrine  emphasizes  close  integration  of  air  and  ground 
operations.  The  Marine  forces  are  normally  organized  into  a  Marine  air-ground  task 
force.  This  task  force  is  composed  of  a  command  element  with  three  subordinate 
elements— ground  combat,  aviation  combat,  and  combat  service  support.56  There 
are  three  types  of  marine  air-ground  task  forces  provided  by  the  Fleet  Marine 
Forces.  The  Marine  amphibious  unit  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  and  is  used 
primarily  for  operations  of  limited  scope  and  duration.  The  Marine  amphibious 
brigade,  which  is  capable  of  conducting  sustained  air-ground  operations  on  a 
limited  scale,  is  the  second  type  of  task  force.  The  Marine  amphibious  force  is  the 
type  of  Marine  air-ground  task  force  appropriate  to  the  majority  of  situations 
involving  Marines  in  sustained  combat.59 

When  Marine  forces  arc  employed  in  joint  or  combined  operations.  Marine  Corps 
doctrine  states  that  operational  command  by  the  unified  or  joint  commander  will  be 
“exercised  through  the  service  component  commander  and  commanders  of  other 
subordinate  commands.  ”M  Marine  doctrine  ;oes  on  to  state  the  Marine  air-ground 
task  force— the  combat  element  of  Marine  forces— can  be  employed  in  the 
following  ways:  as  a  service  component  of  the  naval  component  of  a  unified 
command,  as  an  element  of  a  joint  task  force  under  a  unified  command,  as  a 
uniservicc  force  under  a  unified  or  subordinate  unified  command,  as  a  joint  task 
force  under  a  specified  command,  or  as  a  service  component  of  the  naval 
component  of  a  specified  command.61  The  above  relationship  of  the  Marine  air- 
ground  task  force  to  the  joint  or  combined  command  deals  with  its  primary  function 
of  amphibious  operations  and  “will  be  employed  as  a  uniservice  force  under  the 
unified  command."6*  Marine  doctrine  also  states  that  when  Marine  forces  are 
operating  as  an  element  of  a  combined  force,  those  Marine  forces  employed  will  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  doctrine  of  the  military  alliances  participating  in 
the  operation.  For  example,  in  NATO.  Marine  forces  will  be  “guided  by  NATO 
standardization  agreements*4  and  by  major  NATO  commanders'  exercise 
diiective|s|.‘,fcl 

Marine  doctrine  states  that  when  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force  is  employed,  it 
generally  functions  as  a  separate  component  of  a  naval  task  force,  joint  task  force, 
or  combined  force,  with  Operational  control  passing  to  an  operational  commander  as 
directed.65  “The  MAGTF  {Marine  air-ground  task  force!  operates  its  an  integral 
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component  under  the  command  authority  of  the  designated  operational  commander 
land  thc|  MAGTF  commander  retains  operational  control  of  all  organic  assets  to 
include  Marine  aviation,  with  priority  of  tasking  aircraft  in  support  of  his  ground 
forces.”** 

According  to  the  Commandant,  in  a  recent  white  letter,  to  achieve  flexibility  in 
the  Marine  air-ground  task  force.  ”it  is  the  Marine  Corps  policy  that  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  normally  will  be  employed  as  integrated  air-ground  teams.  The  organization 
of  Marine  air-ground  task  forces  (MAGTFs).  with  integrated  combined  arms  forces 
capable  of  performing  across  the  spectrum  of  combat  situations,  is  unique  to  our 
corps.”*’  Additionally,  this  white  letter  outlines  policy  and  amplification  to  Marine 
doctrine  on  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force  contained  in  Fleet  Marine  Force 
Manual  0-1 .  In  brief,  the  white  letter  provides  the  following  as  examples  of  recent 
evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  Marine  Corps  doctrine  to  support  amphibious  and 
sustained  operations  ashore: 

Operational  control  of  aviation  a**ct*  will  normally  remain  with  the  MAGTF  commander  and 
priority  of  tavking  air  Mippon  will  go  to  the  MAGTF  ground  force*;  however,  we  must  accept  the 
ncce**ity  of  cot.-niiting  our  air  a*»ct*  alone  when  they  arrive  in  theater  prior  to  the  ground  force*, 
which  iv  often  the  cave. 

While  continuing  to  vtrevv  the  optimum  utility  of  MAGTF  integrity,  we  *nu*t  recognize  the 
ncccvvity  for  centralized  control  but  decentralized  execution  of  ta*k*.  ...  I  (reaffirm)  my  policy 
that,  when  operating  in  a  nonamphibiouv  environment.  OPOON  t operational  contrail  of 
MAGTF*  may  he  exenrtved  by  vuhunitied  commander*  down  through  corp**quiv*lent 
commander*.** 

In  another  white  letter,  the  Commandant  provided  amplification  on  Marine 
doctrine  for  the  employment  of  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force  during 
nonamphibious  operations.**  The  Commandant  stated  the  Marine  Corps  is  prepared 
to  operate  in  any  battlefield  scenario,  and  its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  theater  mission  is  inherent  in  the  Marine  air  and  ground  combat  elements 
working  together  as  a  tightly  integrated  entity.10  This  white  letter  provides  guidance 
during  sustained  operations  ashore.  As  viewed  by  the  Marine  Corps,  this 
employment  will  be  as  follows: 

The  tMcgitfy  i4  the  MAGTF  a*  an  an  .ground  team  |wil)  he  mttmamed  with)  operational  control 
m  tugamc  Marine  TACAIR*  retained  by  die  MAGTF  during  joint  land  operation*.  The  MAGTF 
will  provide  ukiic*  k*  the  joou  force  commander  in  (he  area*  of  air  defeme.  tong-range 
mrefdkifcw.  and  fong-range  revoonaivvance  laid)  Marine  TACAIR  w*ite*  available  in  exce**  of 
\l  AG t T  revpnremenu  will  he  made  available  fo  the youuloree commander  1 

Finally,  ihe  while  Ictier  states  the  ’’.MAGTF  commander  is  a  'uniservice 
commander’  (which!  establishes  the  basis  for  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF  as  an 
entity  ”” 


*  *  V  \il  t  .  a.  i  **J  ******  j 
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In  summary,  the  Marine  Corps  believes  in  the  principles  of  unit)'  of  command 
and  effort  wherein  a  single  commander  exercises  operational  command  through 
component  or  subordinate  commands.  Through  its  policy  statements,  the  Marine 
Corps  states  its  belief  that  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force,  when  employed  in 
nonamphibious  operations,  will  be  used  as  a  uniservice  force  reporting  directly  to 
the  joint  or  unified  commander. 


US  Air  Force  Doctrine 


The  Air  Force,  like  the  Army,  articulates  its  fundamental  doctrine  in  basic— or 
capstone— publications.  The  basic  doctrine  of  the  Air  Force  is  found  in  Air  Force 
Manual  1-1.  Functions  and  Basic  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
However,  unlike  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  has  a  family  of  basic  doctrines.  Air  Force 
Manual  I- 1  is  the  umbrella  doctrine  for  the  family  of  basic  doctrines,  which  is 
published  in  the  I -scries  manuals.  Operational  doctrine  is  published  in  the  2-scrics 
manuals,  and  each  major  command  publishes  mission-oriented  doctrine  in  the 
major  command  series.  For  example.  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  publishes 
doctrine  for  tactical  air  operations  in  its  Tactical  Air  Command  Manual  2-1, 
Tactical  Air  Operations.  Major  command  doctrine  is  in  line  with  Air  Force  basic 
and  operational  doctrine. 

The  primary  source  used  to  develop  this  section  is  Air  Force  Manual  I- 1.  The 
Preface  in  this  manual  states: 


Thu  manual  o  an  auihuntaruc  UnurmetN  fur  ihe  cmpJoymcni  of  An  ft  tree  K‘w«urvr»  At  mkH.  the 
•ettm  uk\1  here  Ucufipivv  m  ruturv  and  Ornukl  he  viewed  Ifutw  a  phtlowyihkal,  mu  a  legal, 
conic o  t  Vvtitnc  lor  jornt  ttfvftftmH  «k%enho  tervk*  leqmnuhdi!**  tor  furvtr  citq*>y  mcN 

hy  1*0  or  more  I  S  mituars  *crvkv*  thvtrmc  tor  comhuvd ofsrfaOoru  u  cuurduuncd  among 
(he  ten kc%  ttl  member  naooru  ot  detenw  alttafleo  . T< 


Air  Force  basic  doctrine  begins  with  a  discussion  of  national  power  and  the 
military  instrument.  It  describes  the  rule  the  Air  Force  plays  in  securing  and 
preserving  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Air  Force  must 
maintain  a  force  that  is  capable  of  cam  ing  out  its  assigned  mission.  "This  posture 
is  sustained  by  the  Air  Force  and  supported  through  the  teamwork  of  our  nation** 
armed  services.’*'4  "For  the  nation  to  have  an  effective  military'  instrument,  the 
military  services  must  be  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval,  and  aerospace.”*4 
Air  Force  bask  doctrine  stresses  that  air  forces  "must  he  effective  in  supporting 
the  other  services  in  their  rok%  and  missions.  The  Air  Force  can  do  this  because  of 
I  its  |  unique  capability  to  dclucr  material,  transport  people,  and  project  firepower 
rapidly.  ”*  To  he  effective,  the  Air  Force  has  primary  functions  for  which  it  is 
solely  responsible  and  ocher  functions  that  it  performs  in  coordination  w  ith  the  other 
services." 
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Aerospace  forces  are  applied  in  combat  through  the  organizational  arrangements 
outlined  in  JCS  Publication  2.  “Air  Force  warfare  systems7*  are  employed  by  an  Air 
Force  component  commander  working  within  a  joint  force,  and  the  strength  of  a 
joint  force  comes  from  the  unique  service  contribution  by  the  land,  naval,  and 
aerospace  forces  working  as  a  unified  team.”79 

The  Air  Force  accomplishes  its  assigned  functions  through  its  basic  operational 
missions.  These  are:  strategic  aerospace  offense,  strategic  aerospace  defense,  space 
operations,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance,  airlift,  close  air  support,  counterair 
operations,  air  interdiction,  and  special  operations.*0  The  Air  Force  is  organized 
into  major  commands  based  upon  these  missions:  strategic  offensive,  strategic 
defense,  strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  tactical  support  of  surface  forces,  and  training 
to  support  these  functions. K1  These  major  commands  are  further  subdivided  into 
numbered  air  forces,  air  divisions,  groups,  wings,  and  squadrons,  as  required  to 
accomplish  the  Air  Force  mission. 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  is  the  prosecution  of  the  air  war.  Air  Force 
“missions  during  theater  air  operations  are  not  isolated  from  land  and  naval 
operations.  The  missions  of  the  services  are  coordinated  to  provide  the  joint  force 
with  the  proper  balance  of  available  airpower.“": 

According  to  Air  Force  doctrine,  mutual  support  of  the  other  services  is  an 
important  function  of  aerospace  forces.  The  Air  Force  is  structured  so  that  in 
“training,  supporting,  and  employing  forces  Jthe  Air  Force |  consider|s|  carefully 
the  extent  to  which  leach  service!  can  augment  the  capabilities  of  the  other 
services.”*'  With  regard  to  the  control  of  military  forces,  the  Air  Force  supports  the 
principle  of  unity  of  command.  Air  Force  basic  doc  trine  discusses  this  principle  as 
follows: 

SikvCwlul  military  npcralhtn*  depend  on  a  unity  of  command  «*»  achieve  the  integrated  tfflmt 
and  precise  control  needed  it*  attain  military  objective*  The  organt/ation  and  the  procedure*  it 
applic*  mu*t  he  designated  to  achieve  unity  ol  command. 

I'm!)  of  command  require*  a  clear  statement  of  command  arrangement*  and  re*pon*ihtlitte*. 
Each  command  mu*i  he  structured  to  mum:  rapid  decisionmaking  and  implementation  There 
mu*t  he  a  single  commander  at  each  level  in  the  chon  of  command— and  each  commander  mu*4 
know  what  i*  cc pe% ted  of  hi*  command  (tuidance  khouid  al*o  he  more  precise  at  each  echelon 
down  the  chain  oi  command  C  ommander*  mu*t  aiw>  work  with  each  other  to  coordinate  then 
coverage**!  o*cr lapping  area* 

The  commander  mu*t  have  a  cleat  understanding  of  the  developing  battle  The  commander 
must  be  able  to  direct  the  command**  force*  through  subordinate  commander*  who  also 
understand  the  objective  Tht*  require*  teamwork  within  and  between  service*  l‘miy  of 
command  o e«pec  tally  critical  during  penuj*  of  vn*i»  and  contusion  M 


To  support  the  theater  battle,  the  Air  Force  provide*  airlift  for  strategic  and 
tactical  operation*.  To  support  ihe  Airland  Battle,  the  Air  Force  provides  the 
theater  commander  close  air  support  for  land  forces,  battlefield  air  interdict  ion. 
tactual  air  reconnaissance  and  surveillance,  air  defense,  offensive  counterair.  air 
interdiction,  and  special  nr  operations.  For  effective  employment  of  aerospace 
forces  in  a  theater  of  operation.  Air  Force  doctrine  states  that  the  principles  of 
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centralized  control,  decentralized  execution,  coordinated  effort,  common  doctrine, 
and  cooperation  are  essential  elements  and  are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  Air 
Force  operations.13  The  principle  of  centralized  control91  and  decentralized 
execution  is  a  key  element  of  Air  Force's  employment  doctrine  which  allows  air 
forces  to  be  directed  towards  a  common  objective  and  allows  a  more  flexible  use  of 
aerospace  forces.  Decentralized  execution  allows  the  lower  echelon  commander 
"wider  use  of  judgment  in  em&  ’oying  the  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  warfare 
systems."17  Air  Force  doctrine  states  that  centralized  control  of  air  forces  must  be 
established  under  a  single  air  commander.99  The  principle  of  coordinated  effort, 
common  doctrine,  and  cooperation  is  a  vital  step  towards  a  coordinated  effort  to 
attain  common  objectives  and  is  fundamental  to  establishing  teamwork. 

Air  Force  strategic  and  tactical  weapon*  must  be  targeted  and  applied  together  with  those  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  allied  services.  .  .  .  Success  in  battle  depends  on  cooperation 
within  an  alliance,  to  integrate  and  coordinate  plans  and  strategy  for  combined  operations  to 
achieve  a  common  objective.19 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  the  principles  of  war— objective,  offensive,  mass, 
economy  of  force,  surprise,  security,  unity  of  effort,  maneuver,  simplicity,  timing 
and  tempo,  and  defensive90— provide  guidance  for  the  most  efficient  employment 
of  aerospace  power.  They  provide  a  basis  for  Air  Force  planning,  directing,  in'* 
controlling  actions  of  forces.  "This  proven  use  enhances  the  opportunity  for 
success."91  The  principle  of  war  that  most  directly  applies  to  the  theater  command 
structure  is  unity  of  effort.  The  Air  Force  defines  and  discusses  this  principle  of  war 
as  follow*: 

Unify  of  effon  permits  integrated,  responsive,  and  decisive  application  of  aerospace  power.  H 
focuses  power  on  the  objective.  Aerospace  forces  can  be  employed  in  diverse  and  multiple  tasks. 
i  oftc  imi  «rc  imcnjcpcnqcni  mw  wmm  k  cwiwo  m  i  mowmi  wo  cuyupwificmiry  yfimmy 
to  fulfill  task  objectives. 

To  realise  the  full  potential  and  tffectiveiusa  of  aerospace  forces,  they  must  be  employed  as  an 
fnuiy  unocr  commaau  arrangements  mat  mm  wuipuwa  or  resources  ano  fragment apon  or 
effort. 

Unity  of  effort  for  aerospece  forces  ti  best  achieved  when  allocation  of  resources,  assignment 
of  p riontks.  overall  pfonmng .  and  control  of  operations  are  ccntrakied  at  the  highest  level  under 
the  author*!?  of  a  single  air  commander,  usually  the  Air  Foret  component  cummarw r.4® 

In  summary.  the  Air  Force  believes  in  the  principles  of  unity  of  command  and 
effort  where  a  single  commander  exercises  operational  command  through  the 
component  command  system;  where  forces  are  integrated  under  a  single 
commander  into  an  effective  team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  The  Air  Force 
states  that  air  forces  must  be  prepared  to  prosecute  an  air  campaign  worldwide 
against  varied  threats. 
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Comparative  Analysis  of  Service  Doctrine 


To  fully  understand  the  services'  views  on  a  theater  command  structure,  one  must 
go  beyond  the  written  doctrinal  statements  made  by  the  individual  services.  The 
doctrine  espoused  by  each  service  provides  the  backdrop  to  compare  the  service 
doctrine;  however,  one  must  compare  how  the  services  use  their  doctrine  in  arriving 
at  a  command  structure.  This  section  compares  and  analyzes  the  doctrinaJ 
statements  to  provide  an  insight  into  the  services'  actual  employment  of  their  forces 
in  a  theater  of  operations.  By  analyzing  the  services'  doctrine,  the  following  general 
statements  can  be  made. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  view  warfighting  from  a  theater  perspective.  The  Army 
sees  the  battle  from  the  corps’  perspective  where  the  corps  is  the  highest  tactical 
fighting  unit,  although  they  fully  support  the  concept  of  an  echelon  above  the  corps. 
The  Marines  view  warfighting  from  a  single  mission,  uniservicc  perspective;  that 
is.  from  the  perspective  of  an  integrated,  combined  arms  force — the  Marine  air- 
ground  task  force— which  is  task-organized  to  perform  a  specific  mission.  These 
views  tend  to  drive  the  services  to  differing  opinions  on  how  forces  should  be 
organised  for  theater  warfare.  The  services’  written  doctrines  support  these  views. 
Naval  forces  arc  structured  to  conduct  sea  control  and  power  projection.  Air  Force 
forces  arc  structured  to  support  surface  (land  or  sea/water  environment)  operations 
and  to  carry  out  the  air  campaign.  Army  forces  are  structured  to  support  the  concept 
of  the  corps  as  the  highest  tactical  combat  command  in  theater  warfare.  The  Army 
recognizes  that  a  tactical  command  could  be  required  above  the  corps.  Marine 
Corps  forces  arc  structured  to  support  the  concept  of  an  integrated  Marine  air- 
ground  team  in  support  of  theater  objectives. 

Each  of  the  services  formally  acknow  ledges  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort  which 
states  that  military'  forces  should  be  integrated  into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces.  However,  each  applies  this  principle  in  varying  ways.  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  agree  that  one  single  commander,  the  theater  or  joint  force 
commander,  should  exercise  operational  control  of  theater-assigned  assets  through 
his  land,  naval,  and  air  component  commanders.  The  Marine  Corps  believes  that 
Marine  combat  force*  should  come  directly  under  the  joint  or  theater  commander 
and  be  employed  by  a  Marine  component  commander.  The  Army  and  Air  Force 
believe  in  the  functional  component  —air.  land,  and  naval;  the  Navy  and  Marine 
t’orp*  believe  in  the  service  con  ^sonent—  US  Navy  component.  US  Marine 
component.  US  Air  Force  component,  and  US  Army  componeni. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  agree  that  land  forces  should  come  under  (he  land 
component,  air  Uhvc*  should  come  under  the  air  component,  and  naval  forces 
should  come  under  the  naval  component.  Both  the  Army  and  ihc  Air  Force  agree 
that  US  Marine  torves  should  ciMiie  under  (he  naval  component  when  assigned 
amphthiou*  operation*  or  other  operatum*  in  *upp»et  ot  naval  campaign*.  They 
agree  that  Marine  oho  hat  force*  vlnniKl  he  assigned  to  the  operational  control  of  the 
land  component  during  *u*tamcd  operation*  a*hotc 
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The  Navy  believes  that  all  naval  assets*  including  Navy  aviation,  should  come 
under  the  naval  component  commander.  If  naval  aviation  assets  are  employed  over 
the  land  in  support  of  the  AirLand  Battle,  naval  aviation  should  remain  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  naval  component  commander  and  should  operate  in  an 
in-support-of  role.  They  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  single  manager  for  air. 

The  Marine  Corps  supports  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort  but  applies  it 
differently.  They  believe  that  the  Marine  forces  are  a  fourth  component— land, 
naval,  air.  and  marine  force  components— during  sustained  operations  ashore.93 
When  operating  in  amphibious  or  naval  operations,  the  Marines  come  under  the 
naval  unified  or  naval  component  commander.  During  sustained  operations  ashore, 
the  Marine  Corps  believes  its  forces  shoutd  come  directly  under  the  theater  or  joint 
task  force  commander.  Thus,  the  Marine  Corps  would  operate  as  an  uniservice 
command.  The  Marine  Corps  docs  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  single 
commander  for  air  concept  unless  that  commander  is  the  Marine  air-ground  task 
force  commander.  The  principle  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Marine  air- 
ground  task  force. 

All  four  services  believe  that  the  theater  or  joint  task  force  commander  should 
organize  his  forces  the  best  way  he  sees  fit.  In  general,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
believe  there  arc  three  generic  components  composed  of  land  forces,  naval  forces, 
and  air  forces.  The  Navy  and  Marines  believe  that  for  sustained  operations  ashore,  a 
fourth  component  should  he  added.  If  the  theater  or  joint  force  commander 
organizes  his  forces  w  ith  only  three  components,  then  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
would  support  this  arrangement  as  long  as  Marine  aviation  remained  integral  to  the 
Marine  air-ground  task  force.  They  do  not  support  placing  ground  combat  forces 
under  the  land  component  and  aviation  forces  under  the  air  component. 

To  compare  how  the  services  actually  employ  these  doctrinal  statements,  the 
following  analysis  is  provided  This  comparison  is  based  upon  actual  experience  in 
working  doctrinal  issues  in  the  joint  arena,  discussions  with  service  staff  officers, 
and  interviews  with  senior  service  officers. 

The  US  Army  has  employed  its  forces  under  the  unified  command  structure  since 
the  beginning  of  the  concept.  Army  forces  are  normally  divided  into  an  army  group 
or  field  army  w  ith  the  corps  under  this  echelon  above  corps.  Recent  decisions  by  the 
Army  stall  and  doctrinal  statements  by  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  have  tended  to  imply  a  drift  from  this  principle  of  unified  command.  For 
example,  the  extended  battlefield  concept*4  tends  to  portray  the  battle  from  a  corps, 
and  below .  perspective.  Additionally,  the  1973  Abrams  agreement'*4  changed  Army 
doctrine  by  placing  emphasis  on  the  corps,  thus  in  effect  eliminating  the  echelon 
aKive  corps  *  The  US  Army  has  recognized  that  an  echelon  above  corps  is  needed 
and  is  working  to  provide  the  interface  for  joint  coordination  of  organic  army  assets 
and  an  locce  tactical  air  assets.**  Recent  discussions  by  the  Army  staff  and  Air 
Stall,  and  the  dialogue  between  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and 
the  Air  Force’s  Tact *  il  Air  Command,  have  centered  on  working  out  procedures  to 
dice!  the  needed  coordination  between  Army  and  Air  Force  units  in  a  theater  of 
operations.** 
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Like  the  Army,  the  US  Navy  has  employed  its  forces  under  the  unified  command 
principle  since  the  beginning  of  the  concept.  The  unified  commander  is  a  naval 
officer  if  the  mission  of  the  unified  command — for  example,  Atlantic  Command 
(LANTCOM) — is  prompt  and  sustained  sea  operations.  The  Navy  believes  in  the 
unified  command  structure  to  fight  a  theater  war;  however,  if  naval  forces  are 
assigned  to  unified  commands  not  associated  with  naval  operations,  then  these 
naval  forces  operate  in  support  of  the  air- land  operation.99  Operational  control 
remains  with  the  fleet  commander.  This  means  that  naval  forces  supporting  the 
theater  or  joint  task  force  commander  may  not  be  diverted,  withdrawn,  or  used  in 
other  tasks  without  the  approval  of  the  fleet  commander.  Under  the  component 
command  system,  this  presents  no  problems  for  the  theater  command  organization 
as  the  fleet  commander  would  be  the  naval  component  commander. 

In  the  case  of  naval  aviation  supporting  a  land  campaign,  a  problem  exists.  In 
effect,  there  would  be  two  air  component  commanders  operating  in  the  same 
area.100  The  argument  presented  by  the  Navy  is  that  naval  air  assets  are  limited, 
must  be  available  as  required  to  maintain  sea  control,  and  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  fleet  in  defense  of  the  fleet  and  in  maintaining  the  sea  lines  of 
communications.101  The  Navy  points  out  that  naval  air  assets  supporting  the  land 
commander  will  be  provided  to  the  theater  or  joint  task  force  commander  as 
determined  by  the  fleet  commander.102  Discussions  between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
over  this  issue  have  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  naval  air  assets  provided  for 
support  of  land  operation  will  be  in  an  in-support-of  role.10'  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  several  senior  officers  of  the  Air  Force  and  Army  have  argued  for  naval  air 
assets  to  be  placed  under  the  air  component  commander. 104  However,  it  appears  that 
the  position  of  the  Navy  w  ill  not  change — that  is,  navafair  assets  will  remain  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  fleet  commander  and  operate  in  an  in-support-of  role. 

Historically,  the  Marine  Corps  has  operated  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
naval  component  or  naval  unified  commander  when  conducting  amphibious 
operations.  In  recent  history,  Marine  forces  have  been  employed  in  sustained 
operations  ashore.  When  employed  in  this  role,  the  question  of  command  and 
control  is  raised.  The  Marine  Corps  argues  that  when  operating  in  support  of  the 
land  campaign — a  sustained  operation  ashore — these  forces  should  be  placed  under 
the  theater  or  joint  force  commander  and  operate  as  a  uniscrvice  command.105  The 
Marine  Corps  also  argues  for  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF.  Recent  discussion  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  arena  on  this  issue  led  to  the  services’  agreement  that  the 
MAGTF  normally  would  not  be  split — that  is.  aviation  would  remain  integral  to 
land  combat  forces,  but  the  final  command  organization  would  rest  with  the  theater 
or  joint  force  commander.11*'  If  Marine  forces  arc  employed  as  suggested  by  the 
Marine  Corps,  it  creates  two  land  armies  and  two  air  component  commanders. 107 
Several  Army  and  Air  Force  senior  officers  have  raised  this  point.11*  In  their  view, 
all  aviation  assets  should  conic  under  the  air  component  commander  and  all  ground 
forces  should  come  under  the  land  component  commander.  There  is  historical 
precedent  for  Marine  Corps  forces  to  come  under  the  land  component  commander 
for  sustained  operation  ashore. However,  it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  US 
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Marine  Corps  will  remain  the  same — that  is,  MAGTF  integrity  will  be  maintained 
by  placing  the  MAGTF  directly  under  the  theater  or  joint  force  commander. 

When  US  Marine  Corps  forces  were  introduced  into  NATO  in  1977,  the  question 
of  command  and  control  of  Marine  forces  was  raised  again.  The  issue  revolved 
around  who  had  operational  control  of  Marine  forces — the  land  component,  the  air 
component,  or  the  theater  commander.110  The  issue  is  still  being  debated  in  NATO; 
but.  based  upon  the  Joint  Chiefs’  1980  decision,  it  is  up  to  the  theater  commander  to 
oi£Tanize  his  forces  as  he  sees  fit. 

Since  its  inception  in  1947.  the  US  Air  Force  has  supported  the  unified  command 
principle.  The  Air  Force  also  supports  the  three  component  command  structure.  For 
theater  operations,  all  air  assets  should  come  under  the  operational  control  of  the  air 
component  commander.  With  the  exception  of  strategic  airpower,1"  all  tactical 
bomber  and  tactical  support  aircraft,  including  theater  airlift,  come  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  theater  air  component  commander.  Several  senior 
officers  have  argued  that  all  air  assets,  including  strategic  bombers,  should  come 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  air  component  commander.112  For  national 
security  reasons,  however,  the  US  Air  Force  has  separated  strategic  airpower  from 
tactical  airpower  in  a  theater  of  operations.11'  Although  this  docs  not  create  two  air 
components,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  case  of  naval  aviation  and  Marine  air,  it 
docs  tend  to  complicate  the  coordination  process  for  airpower  employment  in  a 
theater  of  operations.  The  US  Air  Force  provides  the  theater  air  component 
commander  with  a  Strategic  Air  Command  Advanced  Operational  Nucleus 
(SACADVON)  to  support  theater  strategic  bombardment  operations.  The  rationale 
is  that  these  strategic  forces  are  a  national  asset  and  may  be  required  in  other 
contingencies.  Therefore,  operational  control  is  retained  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Strategic  Air  Command 14  with  tactical  control  passed  to  the  theater  air 
component  commander.  Tactical  control  is  defined  as  the  detailed  and  usually  local 
direction  and  control  of  movements  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  or  tasks 
assigned.  Tactical  control  is  one  level  of  control  below  operational  command, 
operational  control.11' 

In  summary,  the  four  services  have  formally  agreed  with  the  principles  of 
warfighting  and  theater  organization  as  specified  in  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  publications 
but  have  applied  the  principles  in  differing  manners.  It  is  these  differing  views  that 
have  created  the  lack  of  a  coherent  command  structure  based  upon  the  principle  of 
unity  of  command.  Figure  4  depicts  the  services’  views  on  the  principles  of 
warfighting  and  organization. 
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The  next  chapter  discusses  joint  and  combined  principles  of  warlighting  and 
shows  the  application  of  these  principles  in  setting  up  a  command  structure  for 
theater  warfare. 
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Figure  4.  Comparative  Analysis  of  Service  Doctrine 


NOTES 


CHAPTER  3 


1.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  I  has  two  definitions  of  doctrine.  I  have  used  the  DOD  version  as 
opposed  to  the  NATO  definition.  They  arc  essentially  the  same,  however.  (See  JCS  Pub  I,  p.  113.) 

2.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  I.  DOD  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms 
(Washington.  DC:  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  June  1979).  p.  113. 

3.  Only  all’servicc-agrecd  joint  and  combined  doctrine  was  used  in  this  monograph  in  the  development 
of  the  command  structure  for  theater  warfare.  See  Appendix,  “Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,”  for 
background  on  joint  doctrine;  and  Appendix  H.  “Combined  Doctrine  for  Theater  Warfare,*’  for 
background  on  combined  doctrine. 

4.  To  understand  the  services'  doctrines  for  employment  of  forces,  one  must  not  only  have  an 
understanding  of  fundamental  doctrine  but  also  of  employment  or  operational  doctrine. 

5.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  editorial  assistance  for  accuracy  provided  by  the  Army 
Advisory  Group  at  Air  University.  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama;  in  particular  Colonel  John  Kennedy  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jim  Lynch  of  the  US  Army,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig  Mandcvillc  of  the  Department 
of  Army's  Firepower  Requirements  Division.  Washington  DC,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lowell  Bittrick 
of  the  USA  Training  and  Dotrinc  Command.  Ft.  Monroe.  Virginia. 

6.  US  Army  Forces.  AU-8  (Maxwell  AFB.  AL:  Air  University.  September  1981),  p.  2.  (See  also 
Field  Manual  100-5.  Operations.  20  August  1982,  p.  M;  and  Department  of  the  Army  Manual. 
December  I9K0.  pp.  M  I,  for  discussion.) 

7.  Field  Manual  100-1 .  The  Army  (Washington.  DC:  HQ  Department  of  the  Army.  14  August  1981 ), 
p.3. 

General  E.  C  Meyer,  the  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  stales  in  the  Foreword  to  Field  Manual  100-1 . 
“The  keystone  of  our  (US  Army)  contribution  toward  peace  is  total  competence  in  waging  war.  It  is  also 
my  persuasion  that  each  of  us  can  profit  by  sober  reflection  on  its  |FM  KXH)  contents — those 
fundamentals  which  drive  our  profession  and  which  mark  us  individually  as  unique  contributors  to  the 
nation  and  its  security  ." 

The  Preface  to  Field  Manual  100-1  states:  “In  this  document  arc  expressed  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  employment  of  United  States  Army  forces  in  support  of  national  objectives.  .  .  . 
Tactical  doctrine  .  .  can  be  found  in  appropriate  field  manuals.  The  basic  operational  concepts  for .  .  . 
tactical  doctrine  are  set  forth  in  FM  100-5,  Operations.  Doctrines  for  joint  operations  ...  can  be  found  in 
JCS  Publication  2.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)." 

8.  Sec  Appendix  A.  "Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,"  for  a  discussion  on  the  primaiy  functions  of  the 
US  Army. 

9.  Field  Manual  100- 1,  p.  3. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

12.  The  term  “sea"  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  term  “naval"  in  this  monograph.  The  meanings 
are  the  same  when  used  in  this  context . 

13.  Field  Manual  100- I.  p.  22. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Field  Manual  HX>-5.  Operations  (Washington.  DC:  HQ  Department  of  the  Army,  20  August 
NK2>.p.  i. 
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16.  Ibid., p.  1-1. 

17.  lbid..p.  1-5.  For  a  contemporary  view  of  the  Army  concept  of  fighting  the  extended  battle,  sec  the 
March  1981  issue  of  Military  Review.  "Extending  the  Battlefield,’’  by  General  Donn  A.  Starry,  USA, 
former  Commanding  General  of  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  pages  31-50.  The  thesis 
of  General  Starry’s  article  is  the  corps  commander  must  assume  a  greater  role  in  fighting  the  battle. 
According  to  the  concept,  the  corps  and  division  commanders  must  see  and  attack  targets  deep  in  the 
enemy’s  second  echelon  area.  In  terms  of  time,  the  corps  commander  must  have  a  flexible  plan  72  hours 
into  the  future.  As  envisioned  by  the  Army,  the  corps  commander  assumes  the  role  of  collapsing  the 
enemy’s  ability  to  fight  which  drives  the  corps  commander  to  employ  a  wide  range  of  systems  and 
organizations  on  a  battlefield.  For  the  corps  and  division,  this  is  much  deeper  than  foreseen  by  current 
doctrine  (p.  32).  To  fight  this  extended  battle.  Army  organic  and  Air  Force  tactical  air  assets  are  required 
(p.  37).  For  an  alternative  view  of  the  extended  battlefield,  ce  the  March-April  1983  issue  of  Air 
University  Revien-.  "Extending  the  Battlefield — An  Airman’s  Point  of  View,"  by  Colonel  Thomas  A. 
Cardwell  HI.  USAF  (pp.  86-93).  The  thesis  of  this  article  on  the  extended  battle,  as  viewed  by  the  Air 
Force,  is  really  a  theater  war  and  focus  should  not  be  on  a  corps  battle.  The  Army  concept,  as  currently 
articulated,  overemphasizes  the  corps  commander's  responsibility  for  the  battle,  describes  only  one  corps 
on  line,  and  fails  to  indicate  where  the  joint  interface  to  coordinate  Army  organic  and  USAF  tactical  air 
occurs.  The  problem  the  Army  concept  presents  the  Air  Force  is  a  tendency  to  drive  down  the  allocation 
of  battlefield  air  interdiction  and  air  interdiction  to  the  corps  and  below  level.  The  Air  Force  position  is 
that  airpower  must  be  controlled  centrally  at  the  air  component  level.  Colonel  Corless  W.  Mitchell.  USA, 
in  an  unpublished  strategy  employment  assessment  paper,  AY  1981-82,  for  the  Air  War  College,  entitled 
"The  Extended  Battlefield  Concept:  A  Potential  Problem  for  the  Command  and  Control  of  Air  Power," 
states  that  "the  new  defensive  doctrine  of  the  extended  battlefield  and  the  concept  of  'depth'  is  a  violent 
departure  from  traditional  doctrine”  (p.  9).  "FM  100-5  and  influential  Army  leaders  and  writers  of 
Army  doctrine  profess  that  the  interdiction  battle  will  be  fought  at  the  corps  and  division  level.  But  the 
Army,  through  omission,  has  failed  to  address  the  ‘slid  y  problem’  of  procedural  command  and  control 
and  its  interface  with  ihe  Air  Force"  (p.  II).  "Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  formulation, 
coordination,  and  approval  of  joint  command  and  control  doctrine  concerning  this  new  defined  Any 
area  of  responsibility  (the  extended  battlefield).  The  solution  lies  in  a  joint  agreement  js  to  the  procedures 
lhai  will  he  used  lor  the  planning,  command  and  control,  and  the  command  relationships  to  be  established 
lor  this  new  innovative  doctrine"  (p.  13) 

18  Ibid  .  p.  2-2. 

19.  Unity  of  ellort  is  defined  by  JCS  Pub  2  as  ‘the  concept  of  the  US  military  establishment  as  an 
etficieni  team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  foices  .  based  on  the  principle  that  effective  utilization  of  the 
military  power  of  the  nation  requires  that  the  efforts  of  the  separate  military  serv  ices  be  closely  integrated. 
Unity  of  effort  among  service  forces  assigned  to  unified  or  specified  commands  is  achieved  by  exercise  of 
operational  command,  by  adherence  to  common  strategic  plans  and  directives,  and  by  sound  operational 
and  administrative  command  organizations"  (p  6). 

20  Field  Manual  lOfl-5.  pp.  2-6  and  2-7. 

21.  Ibid  .p  2-7. 

22  Ibid  .p  15-1. 

23.  Ibid  .p  15-2 

24  Ibid  iSec  Chapters  15  and  17  for  detailed  discussion  of  employment  of  Army  forces  in  joint  and 
combined  operations  ) 

25  Ibid  (Sec  C  napter  6  to»  discussion  on  tactical  intelligence  for  the  modem  battlefield  ) 

26  Ibid  ,  p  6-1 

27.  Ibid. .  p  6-2 

2a  Ibid 

29  Ibid  .p  7-15 

30  Ibid 

3 1  Sec  note  1 7  ah*.vc  for  discussion  on  resources  required  to  fight  the  extended  battle 

32  Al-H.p.H 

33  Ibid 
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34.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  today  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  the  Army  has  an  echelon  above  corps. 

35.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  editorial  assistance  for  accuracy  provided  by  the  Naval 
Advisory  Group  at  Air  University.  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama;  in  particular  Captain  Tom  Kirtland.  USN. 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  D.  Wagner,  USN,  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations*  Strategy.  Plans  and 
Policy  Division.  Washington  DC. 

36.  Interview  with  Captain  Thomas  J.  Kirtland  II,  USN.  Chief  of  Naval  Advisory  Group,  Air  War 
College.  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama,  on  9  November  1981.  See  also  Appendix  C  tor  the  Navy’s  view  on 
unity  of  command. 

37.  See  Appendix  A.  “Unified  Action  Armed  Forces. “  for  discussion  on  the  Navy’s  primary 
functions. 

38.  Employment  of  Naval  and  Marine  Forces.  AU-16  (Maxwell  AFB.  AL:  Air  University.  June 
1980).  p.  v. 

39.  Sec  this  chapter,  section  entitled  “US  Marine  Corps  Doctrine”;  and  Appendix  I.  Sections  3  and  4. 
for  the  mission  of  the  USMC. 

40.  AU-16.  p.  3. 

41.  Ibid. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  7 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  8.  (Operational  control  reverts  back  to  the  numbered  licet  commander.  The  CNO  retains 
administrative  command. ) 

45.  IX)I)  Directive  5100. 1 .  /•'umnVw'.v  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Its  Major  Comfuwents,  p.  8; 
and  Title  10.  US  Code,  as  amended 

46.  AU-16.  p  II. 

47  In  support  of  is  defined  as  “assisting  or  protecting  another  formation,  unit,  or  organization  while 
remaining  undci  original  control”  (JCS  Pub  I.  p,  176).  The  Navy  uses  this  term  to  discuss  the 
employment  of  naval  aviation  when  supporting  air-land  operations. 

48  The  Air  Force  also  employs  air  for  naval  operations— called  tactical  air  support  of  maritime 
operations— -in  the  same  in  support  of  arrangement. 

4U.  See  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  Publication  2.  f  'nified  Action  Armed  l on  es.  p.  7;  and  Chapter  4.  section 
entitled  “Joint  and  Combined  Doctrine.” 

50.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  editorial  assistance  for  accuracy  provided  by  the  Naval 
Advisory  Group.  Air  Uuiveisitv.  Maxwell  AMI.  Alabama. 

51.  See  Chapter  4.  section  entitled  “joint  and  Combined  iXictrinc.” 

52  AU-16.  p.M 

53  Manm  Coips  Manual  (Washington.  IX'.  Department  of  the  Navy.  HQ  USMC.  I980»,  p.  J-4. 

54  See  Appendix  A.  “Unified  Action  Armed  Forces.”  for  primary  missions  of  the  USMC. 

55  Marine  Corps  Manual,  p  1-3. 

56.  AC- 16.  p.  61 .  See  also  “US  Marine  Corps  Aviation  at  a  Glance.”  Air  hon  e  Magazine.  February 
M82.  p  51  This  article  states,  m  part.  “To  the  uninitiated,  the  US  Marine  Corps  -  and  Marine  Corps 
Aviation  aie  simple  adjuncts  of  the  US  Navy  But  there  is  a  clear  delineation  that  gives  USMC  and 
Marine  Aviation  their  special  independence  and  autonomy  Reflecting  this  | independence  and  autonomy  | 
is  that  the  traditional  primary  mission  of  the  USMC  has  been  amphibious  assault  .  its  prominent  role  in 
the  Joint  RapiJ  Deployment  Foice  |will  be]  to  engage  in  sustained  ground  combat  In  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict.  USMC  fought  throughout  the  war  on  the  ground. 

57.  Ibid  .p  63 

58  Ibid  .  p  72 

5*<  Ibid  ,pp  73.75. 

60  Fleet  Marine  I  orce  Manual  3-1.  Command  and  Staff  At  lion  (Washington.  IX'  HQ  USMC.  21 
May  |V7yt.  p.  237 

61  Ibid  .  p  2'8 

62  Ibid 

65  See  Appendix  1!  for  discussion  on  the  term  “standardization  agiecment 

f»4  Fleet  Marine  Force  Manual  3  - 1 .  p  24 1 . 
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65.  Fleet  Marine  Manual  0-1,  Marini’  Air-Ground  Task  Foret  Doctrine  (Washington,  DC:  HQ 
USMC.3I  August  1979),  p.  1-8. 

66.  Ibid.  (Sec  also  Landing  Force  Manual  0-1 ,  Doctrine  for  Amphibious  Operations  (Washington, 
DC:  HQ  USMC,  August  1967).  Landing  Force  Manual  0-1,  a  joint  manual— FM  31-11,  NWP  22(B), 
and  AFM  2-53 — outlines  the  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  amphibious  forces. 

67.  White  Letter  No.  1-80,  Flexibility  in  MAGTF  Operations  (Washington.  DC:  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  HQ  USMC.  17  January  1980),  p.  I. 

68.  Ibid.,  pp.  2  and  3. 

69.  White  letter  No.  7-8 1 .  Command  and  Control  of  USMC  T AC  AIR  in  Sustained  Operations  Ashore 
(Washington.  DC:  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  HQ  USMC.  29  June  1981).  This  letter  defends  the 
integrity  of  the  MAGTF  and  provides  guidance  to  all  Marines  that  the  MAGTF  will  always  be  employed 
as  a  uniscrvice  component — a  separate,  or  fourth,  component  command  when  operating  in  sustained 
operations  ashore. 

70.  Ibid  .  p.  I. 

71 .  White  Utter.  Enclosure  2.  p.  2. 

72.  Ibid  .p.  3. 

73 .  Air  Force  Manual  I  - 1 .  Functions  and  Basic  Dm  trine  of  the  United  Slates  Air  Force  ( Washington, 
DC:  HQ  USAF.  14  February  1979).  p.  vii. 

74.  Ibid. .  p.  v.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lew  Allen.  Jr. .  stated  in  the  Foreword  to  AFM  I- 1 : 
"Although  the  Air  Force  is  now  barely  more  than  30  years  old.  our  ideas  on  the  uses  of  airpower  have 
been  developing  for  more  than  60  years — since  before  World  War  I.  During  these  60  years,  our  doctrine 
has  grown  from  advocating  limited  observation  and  'dogfight'  roles  to  prescribing  strategic,  tactical,  and 
mobility  air  operations  throughout  the  world  and  in  space." 

75.  Ibid  .  p.  1-4.  Aerospace  is  defined  by  AI  M  l-l  as  "the  total  expanse  beyond  the  Earth's  surface; 
it  is  the  multidimensional  operating  environment  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  within  which 
atmospheric,  siiboibit.il,  orbital,  and  deep  space  systems  are  operated"  (p  2-4)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
monograph,  the  term  "an"  and  "aerospace"  are  interchangeable  (Colonel  Dave  McNahb,  USAF. 
Colonel  M  I).  "Ib'ck"  Smith.  USAF  (deceased);  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bill  Naslund.  USAF.  Retired; 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Toni  Cardwell.  USAF.  began  the  revision  of  AFM  l-| .  dated  1975.  in  (977.  As 
the  primary  action  officer.  Colonel  McNahb  had  the  responsibility  to  coordinate  the  draft  with  the  field 
commands  aiul  the  Air  Staff.  Several  significant  changes  occurred  from  the  1975  manual  and  the  1976 
version  of  AF  basic  doctrine.  The  most  significant  change  was  the  shift  in  emphasis  towards  the  unitied 
command  structure  with  forces  integrated  into  an  efficient  and  effective  land,  naval,  and  air  team. 
Although  Air  l  orcc  doctrine  has  stressed  this  concept  since  1947.  it  was  not  until  1979  that  the  theme  of 
unified  operations  w  as  so  explicitly  articulated  Another  change  in  the  1979  version  was  the  shift  in  focus 
of  how  Air  Force  forces  contribute  to  joint  and  combined  operations.  Colonel  McNahb  provided  the 
following  analysis  of  AI  M  l-l:  The  14  February  1979  edition  of  AFM  1-1,  Functions  and  Basil- 
Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  was  developed  as  a  lead  document  for  Air  Force  doctrine  as  well 
as  to  outline  the  tasks  for  joint  and  combined  operations.  AFM  l-l  emphasizes  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  services  is  to  develop— organize,  train,  and  equip — and  sustain  forces  for  employment  in  a  unified 
environment  In  summary  ,  services  train  forces — unified  commands  fight.  To  develop  this  theme,  the 
manual  covers  the  authority  of  national  leadership,  the  supporting  obligations  of  the  four  serv  ices,  and  the 
leadership  responsibilities  joint  and  combined  commanders.  It  was  written  from  an  aerospace  power 
perspective — global,  sir;  t .  ,ic .  or  theater  w  idc — that  looks  at  warfare  from  space  and  minimizes  earth  and 
battlefield  boundaries.  The  manual  highlights  ihe  Jeffersonian  checks  and  balances  as  applied  to  our 
military  system  These  checks  are  the  two  chains  of  command—  an  operational  chain  for  force 
employment  and  an  administrative  command  for  force  development  and  sustainment  Forces  are 
deployed  and  employed  by  the  operational  chain  by  Supreme  Allied  Commanders,  joint  commanders,  or 
commander  in  chiefs  Within  this  system,  this  leaves  each  service  with  responsibilities  for  logistics, 
administration,  lorcc  structuring,  training,  and  preparedness  Operationally,  the  manual  was  written  to 
emphasize  the  basic  organizational  tenet  of  lorcc  employ  ment  through  joint  and  combined  commands 
This  tenet  holds  one  commander  per  theater  or  subtheatcr  with  authority  to  control  force  employment  in 
that  command's  area  of  tactical  responsibility  The  underly  ing  concept  tor  this  tenet  the  principle  ol 
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centralized  control  under  a  single  commander —has  been  derived  from  the  history  of  successful  military 
operations.  Under  this  command  and  control  concept,  the  joint,  or  combined,  team  is  integrated  by 
organization  and  operational  plans  to  insure  employment  as  a  coherent  force.  In  this  warfighting  system, 
components  support  each  other  operationally  with  all  forces  directing  their  power  inwards  theater 
nbiectives. I  (Source:  Personal  correspondence  w ith  Colonel  David  R.  McNabb. I 

76  Ibid  .  p  1-12- 

77  See  Appendix  A.  "Unified  Actum  Armed  forces."  for  a  discussion  on  the  functions  of 'the  I'S  Air 
force . 

7X.  AIM  l-l  defines  warfare  systems  as  "weapon  systems  and  their  support  elements  in  a  single 
coherent  and  flexible  fighting  system,  organized  to  meet  specific  military  demands"  (p.  viii). 

7V.  AIM  l-l .  p  2-5. 

HO.  Ibid.,  p  2-6. 

XI  Ibid  .  p.  4  I 
X2  Ibid.,  p  2-21 
X  V  Ibid  .  p  3-12 
X4  Ibid  .p  4-2 
XV  Ibid  .p  5  2 

Xt>  Joint  (‘hid  til  Siatl  Pubhcaiion  2  uses  ihe  icrm  "centralized  direction."  Centralized  direction  is 
cssetiii.il  toi  coouliniimg  the  etlorts  ot  the  Knees  commanded  ip.  3Vi  which  is.  lor  all  prudicul  pui {loses, 
i he  same  as  ccnliahzcd  conlml 
X7  AI  M  I  1. 1»  5-3 

XX  Ihul  .  p  5-2  The  Air  loicc  view  on  single  managership  ol  airpowci  imdei  the  an  component 
loinni.nnler  isdcmed  li.nn  piacl'C.il  cxpciicncc  and  history  In  Noith  Allied  in  1042  to  10  J  V  Amctican 
airmen  learned  ih.i.  ceniiahzcd  contiol  ot  uirpower  was  essential.  Ihe  Army  Air  Coips  dodrmc  of  the 
lime  lied  aitpov.  .r  in  nidnnln.il  coips.  with  ihe  ground  force  cumin.indcr  directing  fin  own  an  Tins 
splinicMiig  ol  air|Hiwci  allowed  the  Germans  to  gain  control  ol  the  an  as  the  emps  weie  using  lactical  an 
in  the  dose  air  support  tole.  ihus  ignoimg  air  •••neiiorit).  During  World  War  II,  the  invasion  id  Europe 
would  have  been  succcsstui  had  ground  units  conducted  Us  own  air  campaign  The  Inundation  of 
scnitali/cd  control  lud  its  beginning  in  North  Africa 
SO  Ibid  .  p  5-3 

‘Hi  Ihe  Air  foue  has  iwo  additional  principles  ot  war  Miming  and  tempo,  and  defensive)  than  di»cs  the 
Annv  and  uses  the  lerni  "umiy  ol  ellort"  latliet  than  "unity  ol  commaiid  "  Howe  vet.  the  principle  ol 
umiy  ot  command  is  used  by  ihe  Ail  foice 
VI  AIM  I  l.p  5  4 
v2  Ibid  .  p  5  <• 

v3  Ihe  Mating  Corps  uses  ihe  icrm  "component"  to  mean  service  com|*onviH.  not  m  the  sense  i*t  a 
tniKtional  component  See  Appendix  I.  Section  7.  lor  discussion. 

V4  See  Appendix  G 

vx  In  ITV  (ieiicr.il  Abi.mis.  I  S  Army  Chiet  »*l  Siatl.  approved  a  change  in  Aim)  dtvtnne  which 
deleiesl  the  aiinv  gioup  and  merged  link  turns  ot  the  held  army  and  coips  mlo  a  single  echelon  called  ihe 
n>ips  See  \p|vmli\  H  toi  details 

•Hi  liiicniew  ss Hit  l.ienlenanl  ( iciicl.it  William  K  Kicluidson.  t  S\.  on  15  Odolvi  |VSI.  al  the 
Pentagon.  Washington  IK'  Gcncial  Kuhaidsoii.  Ihe  t  S  Army  IVpuiy  Chiet  ot  Stall  toi  Opei.ilioiis  and 
Plans,  slated  ih.il  Ihe  l  S  Annv  was  toued  lo  change  Us  emphasis  hom  this  eshclon  above  corps  lo  a 
sorps  onciitation  llowevei.  ihe  US  Ainiy  recognizes  the  need  lo  provide  a  n».nl  niiert.icc  aNive  corps  lo 
wnik  out  l he  cooidmahon  piohlems  Ivlwcvn  ihe  corps  and  the  An  I  oue  loises  Ciutcnllv  .  the  Anny  is 
uoikmg  (Ins  problem  \  baiiletield  cooidnution  element,  undci  sindy  In  the  CS  V  I  raining  and  IXkitmc 
<  omtnaitd.  vs  ill  help  it «  climni.tlc  (his  la.  k  ol  an  echelon  above  mips  t  Complete  mierv  icw  is  soul  anted  ill 
\|'JVlh!l\  li  l 

V  1 1'  is!  See  mleiview  wilh  tieneial  Many,  loioici  (  oinm.nuiiiig  General.  ISA  li.uning  and 
iVklitne  Command  contained  in  Appendix  (»  Gencia!  Slanv  stales  t!ul  toi.es  mn-l  lv  organized  into 
three  .mtipoiicnis  oi.e  bn  iiav.il  loi.es.  one  lot  land  hn.es.  and  one  h*i  An  l«n.e  hn.es  Ihtrs.  hv 
luiv  me  a  l.nuf  .oin|V'in  ut.  rlvie  ts  in  cited  a  need  lot  an  e.helon  above  coin's 
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98.  This  author,  while  assigned  to  the  Air  Staff  in  1977-81,  worked  the  offensive  air  support 
agreement  on  apportionment  and  allocation  of  tactical  air  (TACA1R)  assets.  In  effect,  the  agreement 
provides  TACAIR  for  support  of  the  land  battle  based  upon  the  allocation  decision  made  at  the  echelon 
above  corps  level.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig  Mandeville  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Firepower 
Requirements  Division.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Homer  Lewis  of  the  USA  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  Lieutenant  Colonel  Doug  Spencer  of  the  US  Air  Force's  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC),  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  I.  Alberts  and  Major  Ken  Hall,  both  in  the  Air  Staffs  Doctrine  and  Concepts 
Division,  participated  in  the  development  of  this  landmark  agreement.  Lieutenant  Colonels  Lewis  and 
Spencer  worked  the  issue  between  TAC  and  TRADOC  and  developed  the  strawman  agreement  which 
was  forwarded  to  HQ  USAF  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  October  19*40.  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Mandeville  and  Cardwell  worked  the  final  agreement  at  the  headquarters  level  After  initial  headquarters' 
coordination,  the  agreement  was  forwarded  to  HQ  TAC.  USAFE.  PACAF.  and  TRADOC.  for  formal 
approval  in  January  1981 .  (See  Appendix  H  for  discussion.!  This  agreement  marked  the  first  tack 
acknowledgement  by  the  US  Army  since  l*J73  that  an  echelon  above  corps  w»s  needed  to  provide  the 
required  coordination  of  TACAIR  in  support  of  the  land  batik.  The  agreement  was  approved  by  General 
Starry.  Commanding  General  of  TRADOC.  and  General  Creech.  Commander  of  TAC.  and  was  signed 
by  Lieutenant  General  Otis.  US  Army,  and  Lieutenant  General  O'Malley.  US  Air  Force  (the  two 
services'  Deputy  duels  of  Stall  for  Plans  and  Operatuvns).  in  19X1.  (Source:  Personal  diary  and  HQ 
Air  Force.  Directorate  of  Plans  History.  Vol.  I,  I  January-30  June  1981 .  Information  presented  in  this 
note  is  unclassified.) 

•W.  Sec  Appendix  C.  "Command  Structure  for  Theater  Warfare.  US  Navy  View,"  by  Rear  Admiral 
Robert  E  Kirkscy.USN. 

Ml.  As  was  the  case  in  Vietnam  where  the  Navy  air  component  for  Route  Package  ||.  If).  IV,  and 

VIB  in  North  Vietnam  was  the  Pacific  Meet,  and  Air  Force  air  component  for  S«nilh  Vietnam  a.. . . 

Packages  I.  V.  and  VIA  in  North  V*  tnam  was  the  Deputy  Commander  for  Air  Operations.  MACV. 

101  See  Appendix  C  by  Kirksey  (During  the  period  October  to  December  I9X|,  discussions  with 
lieutenant  Commander  C.  D  Wagner.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  Strategy.  Plans  and  Operations 
Division.  USN.  confirms  this  analysis  ) 

102  Ibid 

Hit  Whik  assigned  to  the  Air  Stall  during  1977-8 1 .  the  author  participated  in  headquarters  staff  kvcl 
discussion  with  the  US  Navy  oxer  the  issue  of  m-support-of  verses  operational  control  of  naval  assets 
passing  to  (he  air  component  or  land  component  commander  Ai  the  staff  kvcl,  a  consensus  could  not  be 
reached,  and  the  issue  was  not  passed  to  the  service  chiefs  for  resolution  Therefore,  the  agreement  stands 
that  naval  assets  operating  in  support  ol  land  operations  and  air  forve  assets  operating  in  support  of  naval 
operations  wilt  be  conducted  in  a  support  of  rok 

1(U  Interne*.  with  Ge.'*'*al  Starry.  USA.  on  3  December  198 1 .  at  MacDtll  AFB.  Florida.  (See 
Appendix  G  few  interview  >v  ‘  also  Appendix  F.  "An  Organisation  for  Theater  Operations  From  a 
Commander's  Perspective."  by  General  Momycr.  USAF,  Retired  Both  Generals  agree  that  naval  air 
assets  should  be  placed  under  the  operational  contnd  of  the  air  component  commander  when  participating 
in  a  land  operation 

105  Interne*  with  Lieutenant  General  Milter,  USMC,  on  15  October  1 98 1  at  Washington  DC.  (See 
Appendix  t>  lor  inters  tew  I  General  Miller  stresses  (he  point  that  the  unique  nature  of  the  Marine  forces 
dictates  that  (hex  must  be  employed  as  an  integrated  team  of  land,  air,  and  support  forces  under  the 
MAG  It  commander  who  reports  directly  to  the  (heater  or  joint  force  commander  However,  if  the 
heater  or  joint  force  commander  splits  the  MAGTF.  the  USMC  would  honor  th.  decision.  FMFM  3-1 . 
l  .-ifimutiui  wm/  Staff  Ai  tu>n.  states  that  the  Marine  forces  will  be  employed  under  the  unified,  specified 
nasal  component  or  joint  task  fence  commander  when  operating  in  its  primary  function  of  amphibious 
opetatsmv  and  when  operating  in  combined  operations,  the  Marine  forces  will  tv  employed  as  directed 
by  agreed  combined  Jostnnc  ipp  2'#,  2«*h  No  mention  is  made  of  how  Marine  forces  will  he 
employed  in  sustained  ••fetation*  m  current  Marine  Corps  divtrine  publications  One  has  to  consult  the 
l  omnundani  s  white  letters  Ku  guidance  on  this  aspect  of  force  employment 

The  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stall  guidance  on  employment  of  USMC  tactical  air  during  sustained  opcralnms 
ashore  is  i|i  l  nJcr  most  uKumstatKcs.  the  theater  or  joint  commander  will  organize  hts  command  to 
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retain  ibc  unique  capabilities  of  Marine  forces  to  pose  to  an  enemy  the  threat  of  amphibious  operations; 
(2i  under  sustained  combat  operations  ashore,  the  theater  commander  should  place  the  MAGTF'  forces 
under  the  land  component  commander— applies  also  to  placing  Anuy  forces  subordinate  to  a  land 
component  command  by  a  Marine;  (3)  normally.  Marine  air  assets  would  remain  organic  to  the  MAGTF; 
however,  under  certain  circumstances  these  air  assets  could  K*  placed  under  an  air  component 
commander  as  directed  by  the  theater  commander,  and  (4)  it  is  important  lor  field  commanders  to 
organize  their  forces  for  wartime  operations  and  peacetime  exercises  in  ways  that  minimize  the  difficulty 
of  transitioning  from  peace  to  war.  I  Source:  JCS  meeting.  4  December  14X1 .  where  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  discussed  the  command  and  control  ol  I'SMC  tactical  air  during  sustained  operations  ashore  and 
command  relationships  in  operational  plan  development  as  quoted  in  DIP  No.  II,  Draft,  “Command 
Relationships.  The  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  force,  and  What  They  Mean  loan  Airman!"  (Washington. 
IX’.  HQ  CSAl*.  1A\ trine  and  Concepts  Division.  1482).  p .  31.) 

I  Ob.  While  assigned  to  the  Air  Staff.  1477-81 .  ihe  author  panic  ipated  in  discussions  on  command  and 
control  of  I'SMC  tactical  air  assets  during  sustained  operations  ashore.  The  author  presented  the  Air 
force’s  position  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  on  12  December  1480  The  Marine  Corps*  position  was 
presented  by  l  ieutenant  Colonel  James  W  “Jay*’  Bierman.  I'SMC*.  After  deliberations  by  the  Joint 
C'hiets.  a  decision  was  reached  whereby  ihe  MAGTF’s  integrity  would  be  maintained  but  the  theater  or 
joint  force  commander  would  make  ihe  final  determination  ol  how  forces  assigned  to  his  command  would 
he  organized  (Source  Personal  diary  l 

Reprinted  bel«*w  is  that  agreement  readied  by  ihe  Joint  Chiefs  <>l  Stall  and  sent  to  all  unified 
commanders  m  December  1 4*0 

OMNIBCS  AGREEMENT  ON  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
Ol  l  SMCTACAIR  Dl  RING  Si  STAINED  OPERATIONS  ASHORE 

lire  M.umc  .m  gioimd  lack  lone  iMACtfl)  commander  will  lelain  ojviaiioiul  ciuiliol  ol  his 
organic  au  .icscic  Hie  ptiniuiy  mission  ol  rlic  MAC* If  an  combat  element  is  the  sujvpoii  of  the 
M\l*  1 1  giouud  dement  Duiing  joint  operations.  the  MACitl  air  assets  will  normally  be  in 
support  ol  the  M  AC » I  ]  mission  the  MACitl  comtiiandei  will  make  sorties  available  to  the  joint 
foue  * omm.ifklci .  lot  tasking  llnoiigli  lus  air  comjvonciit  commaiidci .  lor  ait  defense,  long-range 
middle  lion.  jml  long  range  reconnaissance  Sorties  in  excess  ol  MAG  1 1  direct  supjiort 
icqmtcmctils  will  lv  pros  ided  to  llie  joiiiI  loicc*  commandei  lor  tasking  through  Ihe  an  component 
commander  lot  iIh*  support  of  iHhei  components  ol  ihe  Jtf.  or  ol  the  III-  as  a  whole  Nothing 
herein  shall  mtimgc  on  the  aultuntly  ot  ihe  theater  or  j»nni  force  commander,  m  the  exercise  ol 
ojvijii'iijl  contiol.  to  assign  missions,  rediiect  eflorts.  and  duect  coordiiutiiHi  am>mg  his 
suboidmaie  commundu  to  insure  unity  ot  cft«»rt  prescribed  in  JCS  l*ub  2.  f  ntfurJ  At  /<«>«  Armed 
l  >>Ft  ci  if  \  >il  i  i  S»  mue  DIP  No  II.  thalt.  “Command  Relationships,  Lhc  Marine 
A  it  Ctfound  lack  loue  and  What  they  Mean  to  an  Ail  nun’  i  Washington.  IX’  HO  CSAl  , 

1  Vs. trine  and  Concepts  Division.  I4»2t,p  2?.  and  I’SMC*  While  teller  No.  T-K t .  i\*nttumd  and 
(  ,*:tn  <t  i*f  (  Vl/l/K  l/Jf  Jtluilf  DSl  I 


ll  should  tv  sioied  itut  the  issue-  ot  command  and  conlioi  ot  Varsne  aviah«*n  assets  tu>l  came  up  in 
l***x  dui-.ng  the  '  tetnam  eonlhct  Ihe  issue  continued  Ihiough  the  l*Cth  In  I'C?  Colonel  Hohert  C“ 
l  l.us  l  S \|  i  olonel  Merlnt  D  Mink  Smith  l  S  \f  (deceased).  I  tculenanl  (  olonel  Willard  I 
SjdunJ  l  S\t  .  Retired  I  leuCenant  Colonel  tVwuki  I  Alberts.  CSAl*  and  I  iculenant  Colonel  Lhomas 
\  t  af d»cll  III  l  s  M  .  ol  ihe  1  Vs. time  and  C  omepts  I >i\iston.  I1Q  l  SAi  .  began  developing  the  CS  Al 
|s>sti,.-:i  on  single  manage!  foi  ail  coiuept  In  I (  olonel  Das  *ci  K  MAaW*  kuncdlhc  Mt  I  one  team 
when  t  .done  Is  Smith  1  laik  and  NaslunJ  lell  the  division  Ihe  veals  IM'ti  to  saw  many 

Ji^ucsions  between  the  l  S  M  and  l  SMC  over  the  issue  of  who  should  have  conttol  ot  l  SSIC  av  iatk>n 
acv.tc  iJk  l  S\l  jigcu-.*  f.»t  ihe  single  ttiu..ugci  approach  and  lhc  l  SMC  afguing  lot  letcnthti  ol 
oj\t.»:>.*na!  c»n*fol  (lie  M  \l*ll  , onuuaiulct  In  1‘tJWi.  ihe  issue  sank*  lo  a  head  when  l  S\l(  IttfcCs 
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weir  introduced  into  NATO.  The  issue  was  debated  in  the  joint  arena  by  Lieutenant  General  Jerome  F. 
O'Malley.  USAF.  DCS/Plans  and  Operations,  and  Colonel  (brigadier  general  selectee)  Robert  A. 
Norman.  USAF.  Director  of  Joint  and  NSC  Matters.  HQ  USAF.  for  the  USAF;  and  by  Lieutenant 
General  John  H.  Miller.  USMO.  DCS/Plans.  Policies  and  Operations,  and  Colonel  D.  E.  "Dep"  Miller. 
USMC.  for  the  USMC.  The  joint  staff  decided  to  elevate  the  issue  up  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  December 
1980.  Lieutenant  Colonels  Cardwell  and  Bicrman  presented  the  service  views  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  12 
December.  The  compromise  reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  whereby  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF  was 
maintained,  but  the  CINC  (theater)  or  joint  force  commander  would  decide  how  to  organize  his  forces,  is 
the  current  guidance  on  employment  of  USMC  forces  during  sustained  operation  ashore.  (Source; 
Personal  diary.  Sec  also  article  entitled  “Joint  Chiefs  to  Resolve  Dispute  on  Air  Strategy"  in  the  Los 
An  fetes  Times  by  Robert  C  Tilth.  1 2  December  19X0.  p.  I . ) 

A  personal  observation  to  this  note:  Having  been  directly  involved  in  the  JCS  discussions  over  the 
employment  of  USMC  tactical  air  during  sustained  opetations  ashore  since  1977.  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  reached  (the  so-called  Omnibus  Agreement)  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  Command  and  Control  of 
USMC  TACAiR  During  Sustained  Operations  Ashore  was  the  best  agreement  the  JCS  could  make  given 
the  requirement  for  an  ummimous  decision  by  the  service  chiefs.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  stated  he  wanted  lull  agreement— no  split  decisions.  With  that  guidance,  the  Omnibus  Agreement 
was  a  compromise  fctween  the  USMC  and  USAF  position  The  first  part  of  the  agreement  is  essentially 
the  Marine  Corps  position,  and  the  second  part  is  essentially  the  Air  Force  position.  To  clarify  the 
Omnibus  Agreement,  the  guidance  in  the  note  above  was  issued  in  19X1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  interpret  this  agreement  and  the  guidance  along  the  lines  of  tacit  approval  for  the 
placing  of  all  TACAIR  under  the  air  competent  commands*,  -not  the  Air  Force,  but  the  air  component. 
The  Marine  Corps  interprets  it  as  tacit  approval  to  function  either  as  an  uniservicc  force,  fourth 
component,  or  as  a  MAGTF  with  no  "splitting"  of  land  and  aviation  assets  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
guidance  is  quite  clear,  it  is  up  to  the  theater  commander  to  organize  his  forces  as  he  sees  fit.  It  is. 
indeed,  important  lor  field  commanders  to  organize  their  forces  in  peace  as  they  will  fight  in  war  The 
USMC.  USA .  USAF.  and  USN  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  of  both  the  agreement  and  the  guidance  In 
my  view,  the  still  unrcsolsed  issue  is  bow  should  wc  organize  our  peacetime  forces  for  warfighting  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  monograph  to  propose  a  way  to  do  just  that 

107  As  was  i he  case  initially  in  Vietnam  prior  to  196K  «See  Appendu  I.  Sections  J  and  4.  for 

discussion  » 

I0X  (ieneral  Momyer.  USAF.  Retired.  General  Stony.  USA.  Lieutenant  fieneral  Richardson.  USA. 
and  Lieutenant  Genera!  O'Malley  USAF.  raiseJ  this  question  See  Appendices  It,  L,  I .  and  G  for 
discussion 

1UM  Sec  AppcnJis  I.  Section  4,  'ftackgiound  Information  on  USMC  Command  and  Contiul 
Relationships  During  Sustained  Operations  Ashore.  1977  to  |97t),"  by  Major  C'laytoai  R  Irnhlun. 
USA! 

NO  See  Appends  I.  Section  2.  lor  an  mtcfMcw  with  Maj.tr  (ieneial  Carl  D  fVterson,  USAF. 
Retired,  former  An  Dcpui\  Commander  in  Al  NORTH  His  nwtmenfs  p»ml  out  vane  of  the  command 
and  vonlrol  issues  asv% lalcd  w ilh  the  irttfodiRlumof  USMC  forces  m  At  NORTH 

I  i  I  Thai  is  Nmdvr  and  lankci  am.  rail  assigned  to  (he  specified  command  Strategic  Au  %  itmmand 
(SAC) 

M'  (icnetal  M.Htiyer.  CS.Al  .  Retired,  tieneral  Starry,  USA,  and  Lieutenant  C  icnetal  I  iMfdson. 
USA.  fuse  raised  this  p*mi  See  Appendices  H.  f,  and  G  lor  disunion  See  also  Atr  /Viter  ir.  fhter 
Man  by  (icnetal  W tlliam  \S  M.imycr,  I  SAL,  Retired  (Washington,  DC  (ios  eminent  Printing  Office. 
pTm.  pp  «#u  1 1 »7 

I J  i  this  W  av  Hue  in  W  or Id  \A  at  II,  Korea,  am)  Vietnam 

1 1 4  In  his  role  as  a  spn  died  vommander,  CINCS  At' 

ll^  J<<mi  Chief  ol  Malt  PuMk alum  I .  p  U| 


CHAPTER 4 


A  COMMAND  STRUCTURE  FOR 
THEATER  WARFARE 


This  chapter  provides  one  answer  to  the  question  posed  tn  Chapter  I:  What 
unization  should  the  United  Slates  use  to  employ  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  in  a 
(neater  of  operation?' 


Introduction 


In  Chapter  2.  we  saw  a  gradual  change  in  the  method  of  setting  up  l)S  command 
structures  from  a  doctrine  of  cooperation  to  the  doctrine  of  unified  operations.  teach 
of  the  three  wars  reviewed— World  War  11.  Korea,  and  Vietnam-showed  an 
experiment  with  various  methods  of  employing  US  military  forces.  The  successes 
and  failures  ol  these  experiments  provide  insights  into  a  method  to  provide  clear 
lines  of  authority  for  a  command  structure  for  theater  warfare.  Additionally,  the 
experiences  of  past  wars  have  led  to  joint  and  combined  doctrines  for  the 
employment  of  military  forces  tn  a  theater  of  operations.  In  Chapter },  the  services’ 
doctrinal  statements  concerning  employment  of  forces  were  presented.  By 
analyzing  these  pronouncement*.  a  general  statement  can  he  nude:  The  services  all 
formally  agree  w  ith  the  employment  of  theatenassigned  assets  in  a  coherent  team  to 
accomplish  combat  missions  in  a  theater  of  operations;  however,  the  services 
interpret  the  broad  principles  U»und  in  JCS  Publication  2  in  different  manners. 
Chapter  presented  these  ditlerem  views  on  the  command  structure  for  theater 
wartare.  Keeping  these  views  m  mind  when  studying  joint  and  combined  doctrine* 
will  help  one  understand  the  ditticultv  service  planners  have  in  designing  a 
command  structure  for  theater  warfighting.  Before  discussing  the  proposed 
command  structure,  it  will  he  useful  to  review  jotpt  and  combined  doctrine  for 
theater  wartare 

The  principles  and  doctrine*  tor  joint  and  combined  warfare  arc  presented  in  the 
following  section*  After  this  hnct  review  and  analysis.  a  command  structure  is 
proposed  ihu!  will  provide  for  the  integrated  employment  ot  military  li*rccs  m  a 
(healer  of  operations 
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Joint  and  Combined  Doctrine 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  establishes  principles  and  doctrine  that  govern 
the  activities  of  the  armed  forces  when  two  or  more  services  are  acting  together. : 
Doctrine  for  combined  operations  is  contained  in  allied  publications. }  For  example, 
in  NATO,  combined  doctrine  is  prescribed  and  set  forth  in  allied  administrative  and 
tactical  publications;  in  the  Pacific  theater,  it  is  contained  in  air  standards  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Air  Standardization  Coordinating  Committee. 

The  principles  and  doctrines  for  joint  and  combined  operations  provide  military 
guidance  for  use  by  the  services  and  military  commanders.  These  principles  are  to 
be  applied  to  accomplish  the  intent  and  will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
specified  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1 958. 4  In  amending 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  by  the  1958  Act,  Congress  intended  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  would  have  unified  strategic  direction  under  a 
single  unified  commander,  and  these  forces  would  be  integrated  into  an  efficient 
team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.* 

The  establishment  of  the  US  military  departments,  services,  and  the  combatant 
commands  sets  up  two  distinct  chains  of  command.  The  first  chain  of  command  is 
the  operational  channel  of  authority  assigned  to  combatant  commands.  The  second 
chain  of  command  is  the  service  channel  of  authority  for  purposes  other  than 
operational  direction  of  combatant  forces. 

Figure  5  depicts  the  operational  chain  of  command.  Operational  authority  comes 
from  the  national  command  authorities*  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — who  act 
as  the  principal  military  advisors  to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense— to  the  unified,  specified,  and  joint  task  force 
commanders'  tsec  Figure  5).  Unified  and  specified  commands  arc  established  by 
the  President.  A  unified  command  has  a  broad  continuing  mission  and  is  composed 
ol  forces  from  two  or  more  services,  while  a  specified  command  has  a  broad 
continuing  mission  but  is  composed  of  forces  from  a  single  service.*  Joint  task 
forces  or  joint  forces  are  designated  by  the  Secretary'  of  Defense  or  by  a  commander 
of  a  unified  or  existing  joint  task  force  and  are  composed  of  assigned  or  attached 
elements  of  two  or  more  services. ,w 

The  military  departments  and  services  provide  forces  to  unified,  specified,  and 
joint  task  force  commands,  and  they  do  not  have  operational  direction  over  these 
assigned  combatant  forces.  They  do  have  service  authority  for  purposes  other  than 
operational  direction.  This  service  authority  includes  the  preparation  of  military 
forces  and  their  administration  and  support. 

Figure  6  depicts  the  service  chain  of  command.  The  authority  runs  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  service  secretaries  to  the  service 
chiefs— for  example,  (he  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  “ 

The  integration  ol  lorces  provided  by  the  military  departments  for  combatant 
command*  is  known  as  the  unified  command  structure  Figure  7  depicts  this 
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(hi  formulitlon  of  tictical 
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Internal  structure  and 
composition  of  torcos. 
training  of  forces,  pro- 
curamant  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  prepar¬ 
ation  of  forces.) 


_ Operational  authority  for  purposes  other  than 

operational  direction  of  unified,  specified  or  joint  task  force 
commands.  (Source:  JCS  Pub  2) 


Figure  6.  Service  Chain  of  Command 


(her  fuinm.il  level  is  obtained  hy  the  authority  nl  the  l*restdcnt  and  the  Secretary  ol  Defense, 
exercised  through  ihe  sccrclaitcs  ol  the  mi  III  an.  departments  and  the  Joint  duels  ol  Stall.  hy  the 
strategic  planning  and  direction  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall,  and  hy  common,  joint,  and  cross- 
servicing  hv  ihe  military  departments  Unity  of  cllori  among  service  lorces  assigned  to  unified  or 
specified  commands  is  achieved  by  exercise  of  operational  command,  by  adherence  to  common 
strategic  plans  ami  directives,  and  hy  sound  operational  and  administrative  command 
organization  This  concept  is  the  basis  for  a  sound  working  relationship  between  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ol  Stall  and  ihe  commanders  of  umlicd  and  spccihcd  commands  m  the  overall  strategic  directum 
of  the  armed  hvees  on  ihe  oik-  hand  and.  on  the  other,  the  military  depanmenis  and  sen  ices 
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charged  with  preparing  and  providing  forces  for  the  unified  and  specified  commands  and 
administering  and  supporting  the  forces  so  provided. 14 

The  principle  of  unity  of  effort  generates  certain  requirements  for  unified  joint 
and  combined  actions.  Unified  operations  and  combined  actions  by  the  armed 
forces  require  the  following:  integrated  effort  and  joint  actions  by  the  armed  forces 
in  the  attainment  of  a  common  objective;  planning  and  conducting  operations  and 
exercises  under  unified  direction;  developing  doctrine  and  preparing  and  training 
forces  for  specific  types  of  operations  related  to  combatant  functions  of  the  services; 
delineating  responsibilities  for  unified  joint  and  combined  operations;  and 
developing  and  preparing  of  doctrines  for  unified  operations,  training,  and  joint  and 
combined  operations.15 

There  are  two  principles  that  must  be  applied  to  achieve  the  full  potential  of  the 
unified  combatant  structure.  These  are  the  principles  of  maximum  integration  and 
the  principle  of  full  utilization  of  forces.  Maximum  integration  refers  to  the 
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Figure  7.  Operational  and  Service  Chain  of  Command 
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practicable  integration  of  policies  and  procedures  to  “produce  an  effective, 
economical,  and  harmonious  organization  which  will  insure  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  ”16  This  does  not  mean  a  merging  of  the  services  into  a  single  service. 
The  principle  of  full  utilization  of  forces  states  that  each  service’s  unique 
capabilities  must  be  exploited  to  their  full  potential  to  achieve  the  effective 
attainment  of  overall  unified  objectives.17  The  services  are  assigned  primary  and 
collateral  functions  to  achieve  success  under  this  principle  (see  Appendix  A).  The 
Army  is  charged  with  land  combat;  the  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps,  with 
naval  combat;  and  the  Air  Force  with  air  combat — not  in  isolation  but  as  part  of  a 
unified  team  composed  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  to  accomplish  overall  military 
objectives. 

The  broad  functions  that  are  assigned  to  the  military  departments,  the  services, 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  contribute  to  the  overall  security ’Of  the  United  States  by 
placing  effective  strategic  direction  under  a  unified  command.  This  is  achieved  by 
integrating  the  armed  forces  into  an  efficient  land,  naval,  and  air  force  team  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  among  the  services.  This 
integration  should  enable  the  armed  forces  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
by  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  team,  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy,  and 
to  prevent  gaps  in  responsibility.1* 

The  principles  and  doctrine  outlined  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  provide 
the  framework  to  set  up  a  command  structure  to  support  the  unified  operations  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  when  two  or  more  services  are  employed  (see 
Figure  7).  This  structure  must  be  designed  to  insure  the  effective  coordination  of  the 
forces  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  ' 


In  tlctcrminmg  the  most  effective  method.  .  .  consideration  shall  Ik*  given  first  to  the  mission  to 
he  accomplished,  and  then  to  the  capabilities  and  functions  of  the  services  involved,  the 
geographic  focathtfi  and  rr.rtirtc  of  the  contemplated  iipefathrnv  .  .  .  attJ  capabilities  rtf  US  and 
enemy  forces. 14 


Once  these  factors  have  been  considered,  the  command  siructutc  can  be  designed. 

The  United  States  has  developed  three  methods  to  exercise  command  in  unified 
operations -unified  command,  specified  command. *'1' and  joint  task  force.*’1  At  the 
kip  iti  each  met  to*)  of  command  structure  is  a  single  commander  who  exercises 
command  and  control”’  over  assigned  forces.  The  term  command  means: 

The  authority  vested  in  an  individual  of  the  armed  forces  for  the  direction,  coordination,  and 
control  of  tniln.tr>  forces,  an  order  given  by  a  commander  that  »s.  the  will  of  ihe  commander 
expressed  lor  ihc  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  particular  action,  land)  a  unit  or  units,  an 
organization,  or  an  area  under  the  command  of  one  individual  * 


The  functions  of  command,  such  as  the  composition  of  subordinate  forces,  the 
designation  ot  objectives  and  assignment  of  tasks,  and  the  authoritative  direction  to 
accomplish  an  assigned  mission,  are  called  operational  command.-’4  For  use  within 
the  US  command  structure,  the  terms  operational  command  and  operational  control 
are  synonymous.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  provided  specific  guidance  on  the 
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exercise  of  operational  command  and  operational  control  within  the  unified 
operations  structure.  The  commander  of  a  unified  command  is  authorized  to  plan, 
deploy,  direct,  control,  and  coordinate  the  actions  of  assigned  forces.  Additionally, 
the  commander  exercises  direct  authority  over  all  elements  of  his  command.  In 
short,  he  exercises  operational  command  and  control  over  his  assigned  forces.25 

The  overall  commander  personally  exercises  operational  command,  and  he 
exercises  operational  control  through  the  commanders  of  subordinate  commands  or 
component  commanders.26  Forces  are  assigned  to  the  unified  command  as 
subordinate  or  component  commands  reporting  directly  to  the  unified  commander. 
These  subordinate  or  component  commanders  exercise  operational  control  over  the 
respective  forces  and  report  or  “communicate  directly  with  their  respective  chiefs 
of  services  on  matters  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  military  departments  and 
services."27 

The  unified  commander  is  given  the  responsibility  for  setting  up  the  command 
and  control  structure  for  his  command.  The  unified  commander  will  not  act  as  the 
commander  of  any  subordinate  or  component  command  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  establishing  authority. 2K  He  has  the  authority  to  set  up  joint  task 
forces,  subordinate  unified  commands,  component  commands,  or  uniservice 
commands.2*'  When  a  uniscrvice  command  structure  is  used,  the  uniservice  forces 
will  be  assigned  to  the  component  command  of  that  service. M)  However,  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  uniscrvice  command  is  under  exceptional  circumstances 
and  must  have  the  specific  approval  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.*1  Use  ofuniservicc 
or  single  service  forces  is  not  the  normal  method  of  setting  lip  command 
arrangements  for  theater-wide  operations. 

The  subordinate  unified  or  service  component  command’2  is  commanded  by  the 
senior  officer  of  that  service  assigned  to  the  unified  command.  However,  the 
commander  of  the  unified  command  or  members  of  his  joint  command  staff  will  not 
serve  as  the  component  commander.”  A  component  command  consists  of  the 
commander,  staff,  and  units  or  organizations  under  his  command  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  military  departments  or  services.'4  The  component  commander  has 
the  responsibility  for  employing  his  forces  based  upon  the  unified  commander's 
guidance.  Additionally,  he  has  the  responsibility  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
unified  commander  on  the  proper  employment  of  this  component,  internal 
administration  and  discipline,  liaison  in  service  doctrines,  tactics  and  techniques, 
component  logistics  support  for  tactical  employment  of  his  component,  and  service 
intelligence.” 

It  is  important  to  note  the  unique  nature  of  dual  authority  that  focuses  on  the 
component  commander  of  the  unified  command.  The  component  commander 
derives  his  authority  from  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NC'A)  and  has  both 
service  administrative  and  unified  operational  authority.  The  servic*  component 
commander  is  the  expert  in  applying  the  tactical  strength  of  his  service;  he  becomes 
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the  exemplar  of  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  by  bringing  both  service 
administrative  and  unified  operational  authority  into  focus  on  the  battlefield. 

The  use  of  a  joint  task  force — which  is  composed  of  “assigned  or  attached 
elements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force,  or  two  or 
more  of  these  services”  as  a  method  of  establishing  a  command  organization — is 
not  meant  to  be  a  permanent  command  arrangement.36  A  joint  task  force  is 
established  when  the  mission  has  a  specific  limited  objective  and  “is  dissolved 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  has  been  achieved.”37  Like  a  component 
command,  the  commander  of  a  joint  task  force  exercises  operational  control  over 
his  entire  force.38 

To  support  the  unified  theater  commander — or  joint  task  force  commander — a 
joint  staff  is  created.  “The  commander  should  organize  his  staff  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  with  which  he  is  charged,  but 
the  staff  organization  should  conform  to  the  principles  loutlined  in  JCS  Publication 
21.  ”39  Figure  8  depicts  a  typical  joint  staff  organization. 

Combined  doctrine,40  which  the  United  States  has  ratified,  closely  parallels  the 
doctrine  and  principles  found  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.41  The  basic 
difference  between  doctrinal  pronouncements  found  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
publications  and  allied  doctrine  is  in  the  area  of  command.  Command  is  defined  by 
allied  publications  as  “the  authority  invested  in  an  individual  of  the  armed  forces 
for  direction,  coordination,  and  control  of  military  forces.”42  The  command 
exercised  by  an  allied  commander  docs  not  include  full  command43  of  the  forces 
assigned  to  Lm.  An  allied  commander  has  the  authority  to  exercise  command  over 
assigned  forces  in  the  form  of  operational  command  and  operational  control.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  no  nation  gives  up  its  inherent  right  to  withdraw  forces  when 
withdrawal  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  Therefore,  an  allied  commander 
has  the  authority  to  assign  missions  or  tasks  to  subordinate  commanders,  to  deploy 
units,  to  reassign  forces,  and  to  retain  or  delegate  operational  or  tactical  control.44 
The  commander  may  delegate  operational  control,  which  is  the  authority  a 
commander  has  to  direct  assigned  forces,  so  that  he  may  accomplish  specific 
missions.  Usually,  these  ire  limited  by  function,  time,  or  location.  The  commander 
may  deploy  units  and  retain  or  assign  tactical  control  of  those  units.45  Tactical 
control  is  defined  as  “the  detailed  and,  usually,  local  direction  and  control  of 
movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  or  tasks  assigned.”46  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  NATO,  the  terms  operational  command  and  operational 
control  are  applied  uniquely  to  a  command  arrangement.  The  overall 
commander— supreme  allied  commander  or  commander  in  chief — has  operational 
command  of  assigned  forces  and  can  delegate  operational  control  to  his  subordinate 
commanders.  Thest  subordinate  commands  delegate  tactical  control  to  subordinate 
unit  commanders,  such  as  the  corps  commander. 

The  doctrinal  principle  of  unity  ol  effort  found  in  allied  publications  concerning 
command  structures  parallels  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  s  principle  of  unity  of 
effort.4’  In  NATO,  agreed  doctrine  stales  that  there  shall  be  only  one  overall 
commander  who  organizes  the  forces  into  naval,  land,  and  air  components,  each 
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Figure  8  Typical  Joint  Staff  Organization 


with  a  component  commander.4"  The  structure  is  organized  according  to  the  terms 
ot  the  mission  and  area  of  responsibility. 

Combined  doctrine  is  easy  to  understand  if  one  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  doctrine  for  joint  and  combined  warfare,  as  the  principles  are 
the  same. 
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An  Analysis 


Analysis  of  doctrine  can  lead  to  several  statements  about  a  theater  command 
structure.  First,  the  service  forces  assigned  to  a  unified  or  joint  task  force  command 
are  commanded  by  a  single  commander  who  has  operational  command  over  the 
provided  forces.  Second,  this  single  commander — the  theater  commander — 
organizes  his  forces  within  the  guidance  provided  by  combined  and  joint  doctrines. 
In  general,  this  guidance  states  that  forces  will  be  integrated  into  an  efficient  team 
of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.  Third,  the  theater  commander  exercises  operational 
control  through  three  components — land,  naval,  and  air,  or  through  a  subordinate 
unified  command  which  could  have  components  of  land,  naval,  and  air.  A 
uniservice  command  is  another  method  to  exercise  operational  control.44  Finally, 
the  theater  commander  organizes  his  staff  to  perform  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  theater-assigned  mission. 

The  principles  found  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  allied  publications  provide  broad 
guidance  for  setting  up  unified  and  combined  command  structures.  What  appears  to 
be  clear  guidance  gets  cloudy  when  the  services  interpret  this  guidance.  Each 
service  views  the  guidance  according  to  its  perspective  of  warfighting.  Chapter  3 
outlined  the  services*  doctrines  for  joint  and  combined  theater  operations.  It  can  be 
stated  that  all  four  services  formally  support  the  broad  guidance  contained  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  publications.  However,  to  apply  these  principles,  there  is  not 
always  general  agreement.  Normally,  Air  Force  and  Army  arc  in  agreement  on  a 
command  structure  for  theater  warfare.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  usually  agree 
upon  the  structure  for  theater  warfare.  This  is  caused  partially  by  force  orientation. 
Army  and  Air  Force  forces  are  oriented  towards  air-land  operations,  while  Navy 
and  Marine  forces  arc  oriented  toward  naval  or  amphibious  operations.  Not 
surprisingly,  interservice  discussions  on  command  structures  break  down  along 
these  lines. 

Each  service  carefully  guards  its  functions  as  prescribed  by  DOD  Directive 
5KK). I.  known  as  the  “functions  paper."**  It  is  on  this  functional  basis  that 
command  and  control  discussions  are  created.  However,  the  command  and  control 
structure  must  be  based  upon  common  service,  joint,  and  combined  doctrines.  The 
next  section  provides  a  recommended  command  structure  based  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  service  forces,  service  doctrine,  and  joint  and 
combined  doctrinal  guidance. 


A  Command  Structure — The  Proposal 


The  theater  command  structure  must  be  organized  to  accomplish  assigned 
military  missions.  The  US  theater  commander  is  responsible  to  the  national 
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command  authorities,'1  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  accomplishing 
military-assigned  missions.  The  theater  commander  has  full  operational  command 
over  the  service-assigned  forces.  At  the  top,  the  operational  chain  of  command 
starts  with  the  national  command  authorities  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
single  theater  commander.52 

To  support  the  theater  commander,  a  joint  staff  is  required.55  The  elements  of  this 
staff  are  as  follows:  personal  staff  (for  example,  executive  officer,  aides,  public 
relations),  personnel  division,  intelligence  division,  operations  division,  plans 
division,  logistics  division,  and  communications-electronics  division.  The 
composition  of  the  staff  should  include  representation  from  the  services  assigned  to 
the  theater  command.  The  staff  officers  must  be  able  to  advise  the  commander  on 
service  tactics,  techniques,  capabilities,  needs,  and  limitations.  “Positions  on  the 
staff  should  be  divided  so  that  service  representation  and  influence  generally  reflect 
the  service  composition  of  the  force.”54  The  success  of  any  joint  system  is  the  staff 
which  is  composed  of  people  who  are  selected  from  the  field  with  current  field 
experience.  “People  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  provide  expert  advice 
to  the  theater  commander  is  what  is  required  for  the  joint  staff  to  be  effective.  What 
is  needed  is  demonstrated  leadership,  not  professional  staffers.”55 

A  former  commander  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  listed  what  he 
considered  as  prerequisites  for  assignment  to  a  joint  operational  headquarters:  select 
each  officer  carefully  to  insure  that  his  background  and  operational  experience 
match  the  requirements  of  the  specific  billet  to  which  assigned;  insure  that  each 
officer  is  completely  knowledgeable  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  his  parent 
service;  and  establish  a  completely  responsive  liaison  network  with  higher, 
adjacent,  and  subordinate  headquarters.56 

The  composition  of  the  senior  staff  positions  should  be  based  upon  the  assigned 
mission.5'  Hach  of  the  services  should  be  represented  on  the  staff.  If  the  theater 
commander  is  a  soldier,  then  his  deputy  should  be  either  an  airman  or  sailor — 
depending  upon  the  theater.  If  it  is  primarily  a  land  theater,  then  the  deputy  should 
be  an  airman  and  the  chief  of  staff  should  be  a  naval  officer.  The  other  senior  staff 
positions  should  be  balanced  between  the  services. This  allows  for  harmonious 
relations  among  the  services  and  provides  the  needed  expertise  for  the  joint  staff. 
(See  Figure  8  for  a  typical  joint  staff  organization. ) 

Below  the  theater  commander  and  his  staff  are  three  components. w  These 
components  are  labeled  land,  naval,  and  air.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  division 
is  not  based  upon  a  service  but  upon  the  missions  they  are  to  perform.  The  services 
provide  forces  to  the  unified  command,  and  these  forces  are  under  the  operational 
command  of  the  theater  commander.  To  employ  these  forces  effectively,  the 
commander  exercises  operational  control  through  the  component  commander.6" 
Figure  9  shows  this  command  relationship. 

The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  generally  agree  in  the  three  component  system 
for  force  employment.  However,  the  Navy  agrees  with  the  Marine  Corps  that  for 
sustained  operations  ashore,  a  fourth  component' —a  Marine  component— should  be 
added.  The  Marine  Corps  agrees,  in  general,  w  ith  this  method  of  foree  employment 
except  they  believe  that  lor  sustained  operations  ashore,  there  should  be  a  fourth 
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Figure  9.  Theater  Command  Structure 


component— the  Marine  force  component.*1  However,  given  the  theater-assigned 
missions  of  a  unified,  combined,  or  joint  command  structure  where  two  or  more 
services,  or  two  or  more  nations  are  assigned  to  the  command,  a  fourth  component 
may  not  be  needed.  The  Marine  forces  should  be  assigned  to  cither  the  land,  naval, 
or  air  component  command  depending  upon  their  assigned  mission.  The  rationale  is 
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that  the  assignment  of  Marine  land  combat  forces  directly  under  the  theater 
commander  and  not  under  the  land  component  commander  would  create,  in  effect, 
a  second  land  army  and  a  second  air  component  command.62  This  is  not  to  state  that 
the  US  Marine  Corps  could  not  be  a  separate  component  of  the  theater  command.63 
The  key  is  that  the  service  with  the  predominance  of  forces  should  head  the 
component.  If  the  Marine  Corps  has  the  predominance  of  forces,  then  the  land 
component  commander  should  be  a  Marine  officer.  If  the  predominance  of  air 
forces  were  Marine  aviation  assets,  then  the  air  component  commander  should  be  a 
Marine  officer. 

The  forces  assigned  to  a  theater  command  are  assigned  to  a  component  based 
upon  their  orientation.  All  land  combat  forces  should  be  assigned  to  the  land 
component,  all  naval  and  amphibious  forces  to  the  naval  component,  and  all  air 
assets  assigned  to  the  air  component.64  History  has  shown  that  this  is  the  best 
method  to  employ  national  armed  forces  in  a  theater  of  operation.63  Past  experiences 
have  shown  that  the  assignment  of  Marine  combat  elements  to  the  land  component 
for  sustained  operations  is  an  excellent  assignment  method.66 

The  commander  of  the  component  command  should  be  the  senior  officer  of  the 
service  with  the  majority  of  theater-assigned  forces.67  The  theater  commander  and 
the  component  commander  should  never  be  the  same  person.6*  The  component 
commander  should  have  a  staff  to  support  his  assigned  mission.  Composition  of  this 
staff  is  dependent  upon  the  mission;  hut  in  general  it  should  contain  liaison 
elements,  plans  and  operations  divisions,  intelligence,  and  other  staff  elements 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  component  commander.  The  deputy  component 
commander  should  be  an  officer  of  the  minority  service  when  two  services  arc 
assigned  to  that  component  command.  For  example,  if  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
forces  arc  assigned  to  the  land  component  and  the  Army  has  the  predominance  of 
forces,  the  senior  Army  officer  would  be  the  land  component  commander  and  the 
senior  Marine  officer  would  be  the  deputy  commander.  Figure  10  depicts  a  notional 
component  command  structure.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  staff  structure  has  no 
specific  fixed  organization  but  is  staffed  to  meet  the  varied  theater-assigned 
missions,  the  theater  of  operations,  the  forces  assigned,  and  the  desires  of  the 
component  commander.  Looking  at  each  of  the  components,  certain  statements  can 
be  made  concerning  the  organization  of  the  componcn'  command  structure.6* 


I  -and  Component  Command 


The  l-and  Component  Command  comprises  the  land  forces  assigned  to  a  theater 
of  operation.  Its  mission  is  to  employ  combat  forces  to  support  the  unified 
command  structure. The  commander  exercises  operational  control  of  assigned 
forces  and  is  responsible  for  plans  and  forces  to  support  the  unified  command  plans 
and  operations,  (n  general,  these  functions  include  land  combat,  intelligence, 
psychological  operations,  civil  affair*,  unconventional  warfare,  air  defense,  combat 
service  support,  cover,  deception,  and  electronic  warfare  operations/’  ‘Hie  combat 
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unit  is  normally  the  army  corps  and  murine  land  combat  units.  (See  Figure  1 1  for  a 
notional  land  component  structure.) 


Nasal  Component  Command 


I  he  Nasal  Component  Command  comprises  the  naval  forces  assigned  to  a  theater 
ot  operations.  Its  mission  is  to  employ  combat  forces  to  support  the  unified 
command  structure  Hie  commander  exercises  operational  control  of  assigned 
forces  to  support  the  unified  command  plans  and  operations.  In  general,  the 
function  of  the  command  includes  gaining  sea  control  of  sea  lines  of 
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Figure  11  Notional  Land  Component  Structure 


communications  aiut  l he  sea  approaches  to  the  land  mass.  as  well  a\  amphibious 
operations  and  support  of  the  land  hank.  ITiis  last  function.  support  of  the  land 
battle,  implies  support  in  the  area  of  resupph  and  reinforcement  of  ground  and  air 
elements.  During  land  battle  ashore,  this  includes  nasal  air  asses  in  support  of  the 
air  land  battle  “  When  naval  aviation  units  are  assigned  to  suppon  the  land  battle, 
these  aviation  units  should  he  assigned  to  tire  air  component  commander.  The 
combat  elements  depend  upon  the  assigned  mission,  f  igure  12  contains  a  ttofumai 
nasal  component  structure. 
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Figure  12  Notional  Naval  Component  Structure 


Air  Component  Command” 

The  Air  Component  Command  comprises  the  air  forces  aligned  to  a  theater  of 
operation*,  Its  minion  is  to  employ  combat  forces  to  support  the  unified  command 
structure  The  commander  csercisc*  operational  control  of  assigned  forces  to 
support  the  uni  tied  command  plans  and  operations.  In  general,  these  functions 
include  ciHinterair.  air  interdiction,  close  air  support,  tactical  airlift,  air 
reconnaissance,  and  special  air  operations/4  All  theater-assigned  air  assets  should 
be  assigned  to  the  air  component  commander  this  includes  the  strategic,  tactical, 
and  airlift  systems  employed  in  a  theater  of  operation  The  combat  element  depends 
upon  the  assigned  mission  t See  Figure  1 1  for  a  notional  air  component  structure.  I 
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|1|  US  and  allied  air  force  forces 

'Tactical  Air  Control  System — Tht  execution  system  the  air 
component  commander  uses  to  control  assigned  air  forces. 

The  TACS  provides  the  land-naval  interlace  lor  employment 
ol  air  assets— to  include  naval  and  marine  aviation— in  support 
ot  the  land  battle. 

"When  assigned  hy  unified  commander  to  support  air  land  battle. 

"'When  Marine  aviation  is  assigned  by  unified  commander  to 
support  air  land  battle— sustained  operations  ashore. 


f  »gu?e  13  Notic*na»  Air  Component  Structure 
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Summary 


To  accomplish  the  military  objectives  assigned  by  political  authorities  to  a  theater 
command  requires  a  coherent  approach  to  warfighting.  This  approach  demands  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  warfare,  history,  service  doctrine,  tactics,  one's  own  forces 
and  their  capabilities,  and  an  understanding  of  enemy  forces  and  their  capabilities. 
US  doctrine  to  support  the  military  objectives  and  the  command  structures  for 
theater  warfare  must  be  oriented  toward  a  unified  approach  for  warfare. 

Doctrine  is  what  we  believe  about  the  employment  of  military  force.  Doctrine 
must  be  based  upon  experience,  history,  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning, 
simulations,  exercises,  and  common  sense.  Doctrine  should  be  the  bridge  between 
the  past  and  the  futur*.  We  must  use  historical  experiences  to  predict  future 
outcomes — doctrine  must  be  developed  and  stated  in  the  context  of  the  past  to 
achieve  a  desired  future  event.  As  this  relates  to  a  command  structure  for  future 
warfare,  we  must  consider  what  has  gone  before,  v 

History  has  shown  that  the  most  efficient  method  to  organize  combat  forces  is 
through  a  unified  command  structure  wherein  one  single  commander  has  command 
of  all  assigned  theater  assets.73  To  control  these  forces  effectively,  an  integrated 
team — land,  naval,  and  air— is  employed  to  carry  out  the  combat  function  of  the 
theater-assigned  mission.  Forces  are  assigned  to  the  theater  command  to  accomplish 
combat  missions  based  upon  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  overall  effort. 

When  discussing  organizational  structures  for  theater  warfare,  we  tend  to  focus 
on  systems  tc  fight  a  war  and  service  orientation  instead  of  the  structure  itself  and 
the  delegation  of  responsibility  by  functional  area.  By  focusing  on  the  command 
structure— joint  and  combined — and  by  using  a  theater  perspective,  many  of  the 
roles  and  missions  issues  would  never  surface.  A  theater  perspective  is  simply  a 
joint  and  combined  view  of  warfighting.  It  drives  us  towards  a  unified  command 
structure  where  all  land  combat  forces  are  employed  under  a  single  land  component 
commander,  all  naval  combat  forces  are  employed  under  a  single  naval  component 
commander,  and  all  air  combat  forces  are  employed  under  a  single  air  component 
commander. 

Based  upon  our  perspective  of  histo»y  and  pragmatic  observation,  joint  and 
combined  doctrines  have  evolved  to  state  that  combat  forces  are  employed  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  by  centralized  control  and  through  decentralized 
execution.  Centralized  control  permits  combat  power  to  be  directed  towards  an 
objective  and  redirected  in  response  to  contingency  requirements.  This  approach 
affords  a  more  flexible  use  of  the  principles  of  war  in  directing  US  combat  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  decentralized  execution  permits  the  higher  command  echelons  to 
establish  objective  priorities  and  to  implement  strategy  while  placing  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  execution  at  the  lower  level.  Centralized  control 
and  decentralized  execution  are  the  most  economical  utilization  of  limited 
resources. 

To  employ  combat  power  effectively  and  efficiently,  a  single  component 
commander  for  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  must  be  given  the  authority  and 
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responsibility  for  employing  theater-assigned  assets.76  What  organization  should  the 
United  States  use  to  employ  land,  naval,  and  air  force  assets  in  a  theater  of 
operations?  The  unified  command  structure.77 

In  conclusion,  the  command  structure  must  be  simple  and  have  clear  and  direct 
lines  of  authority.  The  structure  for  theater  warfare  is  the  unified  command  with 
three  components — land,  naval,  and  air.  Future  conflicts  will  not  allow  time  to 
experiment  with  command  arrangements.  We  must  organize  in  peace  as  we  will 
fight  in  war— the  time  is  now.  We  must  end  the  quest  for  unity  of  command.78 
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CHAPTER  4 


1 .  See  Appendix  I  and  note  77,  this  chapter,  for  further  discussion. 

2.  See  Appendix  A  for  background  information  on  joint  doctrine. 

3.  See  Appendix  H  for  background  information  on  combined  doctrine. 

4.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)  (Washington,  DC:  Hie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  October  1974).  p.  3. 

5.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  3: 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  the  inte.it  of  Congress  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
future  security  of  the  United  Suites;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  integrated  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  departments,  agencies,  and  functions  of  the  government  relating  to  the  national 
security;  to  provide  a  Department  of  Defense  including  the  three  military  departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  (including  naval  aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps),  and  (he  Air  Force 
under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  provide  that  each 
military  department  shall  be  separately  organized  under  its  own  secretary  and  shall  function  under 
the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  to  provide  for  their  unified 
direction  under  civilian  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  not  to  merge  these  departments  or 
services;  ...  to  provide  for  the  unified  strategic  direction  of  the  combatant  forces,  for  their 
operation  under  unified  command,  and  for  their  integration  into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces,  but  not  to  establish  a  single  chief  of  staff  over  the  armed  forces  nor  an  overall 
armed  forces  genera!  staff.  (Section  2, 1958  Reorganization  Act. ) 

6.  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  their  duly  deputized  alternates  or  successors— known  as  the 
national  command  authorities. 

7.  Composed  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  US  Army  and  US  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

8.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  II. 

9.  Ibid  .pp  45  and  5*3. 

10.  Ibid  .p.  51. 

It.  Ibid  . p.  7. 

12.  A  broad  generic  term  descriptive  of  the  wide  scope  of  actions  taking  place  within  unified 
combatant  commands  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  commanders  of  those  commands  (JCS  Pub  2,  p. 
4).  Unified  command  is  to  be  used  for  joint  and  combinod  operations. 

13.  For  those  readers  who  ire  interested  in  an  excellent  appraisal  of  unity  of  command  as  it  relates  to 
Vietnam  and  Korea,  sec  On  Strategy;  The  Vietnam  War  in  Context  by  Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers.  Jr.. 
USA  (Carlisle  Banacks.  PA:  Strategic  Studies  Institute.  US  Army  War  College,  April  1981),  p.  87-92. 
Colonel  Summers  states  that  the  evolution  of  the  term  unity  of  command  was  first  codified  in  the  term 
cooperation.  “By  1939.  this  principle  had  changed  to  ‘unity  of  effort.'  While  the  words  changed,  one 
common  thread  runs  through  all  of  these  definitions:  the  reason  for  this  principle  is  to  facilitate  attainment 
of  the  objective.  While  at  the  tactical  level.  this  is  best  achieved  by  vesting  authority  in  a  single 
commander;  at  the  strategic  level,  it  involves  political  and  military  coordination"  (p.  *47).  As  this  relates 
to  Vietnam.  Colonel  Summer  stales:  “In  retrospect,  it  would  appear  that  such  a  headquarters  (that  is.  a 
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unified  command  suggested  by  General  Westmoreland)  would  have  greatly  improved  unity  of  command. 
But  rather  than  establish  a  strategic  headquarters  in-country  (e.g..  Southeast  Asia  Command)  as  General 
Westmoreland  envisioned,  it  should  have  been  established  outside  of  the  immediate  war  zone.  This 
would  have  avoided  involvement  in  South  Vietnamese  internal  affairs  and  would  have  facilitated 
perspective  on  the  theater  as  a  whole,  which  included  operations  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand  as  weir  (p.  91).  “Although  we  did  not  obtain  unity  of  command  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  this  failing  was  not  the  cause  of  our  defeat  but  rather  the  symptom  of  a  larger 
deficiency/failure  to  fix  a  military  attainable  political  objective  .  .  .  without  unity  of  command  we  could 
never  have  decisive  application  of  full  combat  power”  (p.  92).  Colonel  Summers  reached  the  same 
conclusion  I  did:  We  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort  and  command  in  Vietnam,  but  we 
never  reached  that  objective.  Like  Eisenhower  and  Mac  Arthur  before  him.  General  Westmoreland  argued 
for  unity  of  command,  but  we  never  quite  reached  the  full  implementation  of  unity  of  command  in  any  of 
the  past  three  wars. 

14.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  6. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  p  8.  This  same  thought  was  expressed  by  General  David  C.  Jones.  USAF.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  an  interview  on  29  January  1982,  at  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama;  by  General 
Donn  A.  Starry.  USA.  Commander  in  Chief  of  Readiness  Command,  during  an  interview  on  6 
November  1981.  at  Maxwell  ArB.  Alabama;  and  by  Major  General  Carl  D.  Peterson.  USAF.  Retired, 
former  Air  Deputy.  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe,  during  an  interview  on  6  February  1982.  at  Panama 
City.  Florida.  General  Peterson  stated  tNl  history  has  shown  »he  best  method  to  exercise  command  and 
control  is  through  the  unified  command  structure  with  three  components  of  land.  sea.  and  air.  He  recalled 
his  experiences  in  World  War  II.  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Northern  Command  Europe.  In  the  cases  he  cited 
from  personal  experiences,  centralized  direction  of  air  made  the  mission  easier  to  accomplish.  As  he 
stated.  "How  could  anything  but  centralized  control  be  used  to  coordinate  the  massive  air  raids  in  World 
War  II.  I  recall  one  mission  in  November  1944  where  we  had  a  total  of  12.250  aircraft  in  one  raid.  Can 
you  imagine  the  problem  of  command  if  we  had  several  component  commanders  trying  to  coordinate  the 
air  effort'.1” 

19.  Ibid  ,p.9. 

20.  Since  the  specified  command  method  is  composed  of  only  one  service,  this  method  is  not 
discussed;  however,  the  principles  and  doctrine*  specified  in  JCS  Publication  2  apply  equally  to  the 
specified  command  arrangement. 

21.  Ibid.,  p  LV 

22.  Command  and  control  is  defined  as  "the  exercise  of  authority  and  direction  by  a  properly 
designated  commander  over  assigned  forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Command  and  control 
functions  are  performed  through  an  arrangement  of  personnel,  equipment,  communications,  facilities, 
and  procedures  which  are  employed  by  a  commander  in  planning,  directing,  coordinating,  and 
controlling  forces  and  operation*  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission”  (JCS  Publication  I .  p.  74). 

23.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  36. 

24.  Operational  command  is  defined  as  "those  functions  of  command  involving  the  composition  of 
subordinate  forces,  the  assignment  of  tasks,  the  designation  of  objectives,  and  the  authoritative  direction 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Operational  command  should  be  exercised  by  the  use  of  the 
assigned  normal  organizational  units  through  the  commanders  of  subordinate  forces  exercising 
operational  command.  It  docs  not  include  such  matters  as  administration .  discipline,  internal 
organization.  and  unit  training  except  when  a  subordinate  -  ommandcr  requests  assistance.” 

In  the  United  States,  the  "term  is  synonymous  with  operational  control  and  t*  uniquely  applied  to  the 
operational  control  exercised  by  the  commanders  of  unified  .  .  .  commands  over  assigned  forces.  ...” 

I  JUS  Publication  I.  p  245) 

25  Joint  duels  ot  Stall  Publication  2.  p.  *■?.  The  commander  is  authorized  to  "plan  for.  deploy, 
direct,  control,  and  coordinate  the  actam  of  assigned  forces;  conduct  joint  training  exercises,  as  may  be 
required  to  achieve  effective  employment  ot  the  forces  of  his  command  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with 
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doctrine  for  unified  operations  and  training  as  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  establish  such 
training  policies  for  joint  operations  as  are  required  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Exercise  directive 
authority  within  his  command  in  the  field  of  logistics.  .  .  .  Establish  such  personnel  policies  as  are 
required  to  insure  uniform  standards  of  military  conduct.  Exercise  directive  authority  over  all  elements  of 
his  command,  in  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures  established  by  higher  authority,  in 
relationships  with  foreign  governments,  including  the  armed  forces  thereof,  and  other  agencies  of  the  US 
Government.  Establish  plans,  policies,  and  overall  requirements  for  the  intelligence  activities  of  his 
command.  Review  the  recommendations  bearing  tin  the  budget  from  the  component  commanders  to  their 
parent  military’  departments  to  verify  that  the  recommendations  are  in  agreement  with  his  plans  and 
programs.  Participate  in  the  development  and  acquisition  of  his  command  and  control  system,  and  direct 
the  system's  operation. ..." 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  44.  Uniservice  command  is  defined  as  a  "command  comprised  of  forces  of  a  single 
service"  (JCS  Publication  I .  p.  362). 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

31.  Ibid. 

32.  Herein  referred  to  as  component  command.  A  subordinate  unified  command  "has  functions, 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the  commundcr  of  a  unified  command  .  .  .  (except) 
commanders  of  service  components  of  subordinate  unified  commands  will  not  communicate  directly  with 
the  commander  of  the  service  components  .  .  .  on  matters  which  arc  the  responsibility  of  the  military 
departments  and  serv  ices,  or  as  directed  by  their  chief  of  services"  (JCS  Pub  2.  p.50).  See  also  Appendix 
I ,  Section  7,  for  discussion  on  the  term  *  ‘component 

33.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  48. 

34.  Ibid. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  4 9. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

37.  Ibid  .  p.  52. 

38.  Ibid. 

39  Ibid  ,p  64 

40.  Sec  Appendix  H  lor  discussion  on  combined  doctrine.  Since  combined  doctrine  closely  parallels 
US  doctrine  for  unified  operations,  it  has  not  been  repeated. 

41 .  Currently,  the  United  States  has  combined  doctrine  arrangements  vs  ith  NATO  and  members  of  the 
Air  Standardisation  Coordinating  Committee  lASCCf  -the  United  Stales.  United  Kingdom.  Australia. 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  ASCC  combined  doctrine  is  published  in  Air  Standards.  The  ASCC  nations 
have  agreed  lb  doctrine  on  tactical  air,  land,  and  naval  operations  similar  to  the  doctrine  found  in 
NATO's  Allied  Tactical  Publications  <ATPs)  Along  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  J.  Alberts.  USAF.  and 
Major  Derwin  Bradley.  USAF,  this  author  participated  in  the  development  of  Air  Standards  on  tactical  air 
operations.  Air  Standards  45/3,  Tttttiral  Air  Proeedurts  Offensite  Air  Support  Operations,  and  45/3. 
Ttktnal  Air  Dmtrine  These  Air  Standards  closely  parallel  ATP  27(B)  and  ATP  33(A).  which  outline 
tactical  air  doctrine  for  combined  operations,  and  detail  the  command  and  control  structure  fur  a  Pacific 
theater  of  operations.  (Source:  History  of  the  Direttoratr  of  Platts.  HQ  USAF.  Vol.  I.  I  January- 3 1 
December  1980.  I  March  1981  (Secret.  Not  Releasable  to  Foreign  Nationals).  Washington  DC.  p.  90. 
The  information  presented  in  the  note  above  is  unclassified. ) 

42  Allied  Administrative  Publication  6t0).  SAT('  Glossary  ot  Terms  umt  Definitions  (Brussels, 
Belgium  Military  Ageuy  lor  Standaidi/atuHi.  April  1977).  p  2  38 

4)  Allied  Administrative  PuNkjIh*)  Nth  delines  full  ciunmand  a>  the  "itiihlary  authority  and 
rcvpun\ibility  ol  a  \upcnor  «»(1kcr  to  issue  •fdeis  to  subordinates  and  exists  only  within  national 
services  No  N  Ml)  commander  has  lull  vonunandmer  the  forces  .  .  assigned  .  hrsausc  nations 
in  assigning  lott.es  to  NATO  assign  only  operational  command  m  operational  control"  ip  2  *7lh  Die 
main  diMcrciHC  between  opciaimnal  command  and  operational  ciwtiro!  m  NATO  is  With  Ofvraltotul 
somuund.  ytHi  can  assign  missions,  with  i*pci.mwial  control,  you  caiuM 

44  Ibid  .  p  2  114 
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45. Ibid. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.2-154. 

47.  Allied  Tactical  Publication  33(A),  "ATO  Tactical  Air  Doctrine  (Brussels,  Belgium:  Military 
Agency  for  Standardization.  May  1980),  p.  3-2. 

48.  See  Appendix  H  for  discussion  on  NATO  command  arrangements. 

49.  This  method  is  used  when  only  one  service  is  utilized.  See  JCS  Publication  2,  page  43.  Normally, 
this  method  is  not  used  when  two  or  more  services  are  assigned  to  a  unified,  subunified,  or  joint  task 
force. 

50.  See  Appendix  A,  *  ‘Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,"  for  discussion  on  service  functions. 

5 1 .  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) — the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  their  duly 
deputized  alternates  or  successors  (JCS  Publication  2.  p.  6). 

52.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  6. 

53.  Ibid.,  pp.  67-68. 

54.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

55.  Interview  with  General  P.  X.  Kelley.  USMC.  Assistant  Commandant.  USMC,  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama,  on  I  December  1981;  and  at  the  Navy  Annex  in  Washington  DC  on  30  March  1982.  (General 
Kelley  was  the  first  commander  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. ) 

56.  Ibid.  General  Kelley  expressed  these  views  when  asked  what  he  felt  was  required  to  be  a  staff 
officer  on  a  joint  operational  staff  and  what  the  requirements  would  be  to  start  a  joint  operational  staff. 
His  comments  arc: 

When  I  founded  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  1  recognized  the  many  difficulties 
involved  in  the  creation  of  such  an  organization.  With  this  in  mind.  I  made  a  fundamental  decision 
that  this  could  well  be  terminal  rank  and  terminal  assignment,  but  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

I  was  going  to  do  what  was  right  for  my  country.  After  finding  this  kind  of  peace  with  myself,  I 
found  that  every  decision  thereafter  was  relatively  simple. 

Second,  each  individual  must  be  carefully  selected  to  insure  that  his  background  and 
operational  experience  match,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  a  specific  billet.  Majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels  are  the  backbone  of  a  joint  operational  headquarters,  and  they  tend  to  be 
ecumenical.  Colonels,  on  the  other  hand,  recognize  that  it  is  their  parent  service  which  promotes 
them  and.  therefore,  tend  to  be  more  parochial.  Once  you  recognize  this,  however,  this  can  be  a 
big  plus,  as  they  have  contacts  within  their  parent  service  which  are  of  inestimable  value.  In  shod, 
shat  you  really  need  arc  officers  who  hast  vast  experience  within  their  parent  service.  You  don't 
need  professional  ‘  purple  suited"  staff  officers  who  are  masters  at  gobbtedygook  and 
compromise. 

And.  third,  establish  an  extensive  and  effective  liaison  net  with  all  higher,  adjacent,  and 
subordinate  commands.  We  live  in  a  fast-moving  world  and  must  communicate  rapidly  and 
effectively  to  survive. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  for  a  successful  joint  operational  headquarters  is  for  all 
members  to  he  confident  that  the  commander  has  the  best  interests  of  the  country  first  and 
foremost  in  hts  mind.  If  they  are  convinced  that  he  is  mission-oriented  and  ecumenical,  their  own 
service  parochialisms  quickly  subside. 

57.  See  Appendices  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  All  of  the  services  agree  upon  the  composition  of  the  joint  staff. 

51.  See  Appendix  F  for  discussion. 

59.  Sec  Appendices  B.  C.  D.  and  E  for  service  views  on  three  component  command  structures. 

60  See  Appendix  I  lor  discussion  and  rationale  for  use  of  the  term  component  vice  service  component. 

61 .  See  Appendix  D  and  Chapter  3.  the  section  entitled  "Marine  Corps  Doctrine."  for  USMC  view  on 
component  command  structure 

62  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  and  DOD  Directive  3 1 00. 1 ,  in  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of 
the  USMC.  state  that  "these  Janet  km*  do  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  second  land  army"  (JCS 
PuNkaum  2.  p  22.  and  DOD  Directive  5100. 1.  p.  Vi. 
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63.  This  would  depend  upon  the  mission  assigncJ  to  the  Marine  forces.  There  are  scenarios  where  a 
Marine  component  could  be  required.  If  the  Marines  are  the  only  service  assigned  to  the  theater  of 
operations,  or  the  Marine  combined  forces  are  the  initial  combat  unit  in  a  theater  of  operations,  a  Marine 
component  would  be  required.  However,  upon  arrival  of  other  service  forces,  the  Marine  component 
would  be  integrated  into  the  land,  naval,  and  air  component  as  appropriate. 

64.  See  Appendices  B.  C.  D.  E.  and  G. 

65.  See  Chapter  2;  note  74  in  Chapter  3;  note  109  in  Chapter  3;  and  Appendix  I.  Sections  3  and  4,  for 
historical  perspective  of  assigning  forces  under  a  land,  naval,  or  air  component.  Major  General  Norman 
J.  Anderson.  USMC.  Retired,  former  Commanding  General  of  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing,  and  Deputy 
Commander  for  Air  III  MAH  in  Vietnam  in  1967,  does  not  believe  in  placing  Marine  air  under  a  single  air 
component  commander.  He  states,  in  reference  to  Marine  Corps  maintaining  air  assets  in  1  Corps  and  the 
contention  that  the  1st  MAW  divided  its  air  assets  between  the  two  Marine  divisions  regardless  of  the 
ground  situation:  “Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  spurious  charge  of  inflexibility. 
Marine  Corps  sorties  were  applied  where  needed  most  and  frequently  to  other  than  Marine  Corps  units.” 
He  further  slates:  “It  was  of  such  poppycock,  however,  that  the  infamous  'single  management'  was  bom 
and  adopted.”  tScc  his  article  “Short  Shrift  ftsr  Marine  Air.”  Marine  Corps  Gazelle .  May  1981 .  p.  87.) 
General  Anderson  believes  that  history  has  shown  that  the  best  way  to  apply  tactical  airpower  is  from  the 
corps  tor  MAGTF.  in  the  case  of  the  Marines)  level,  not  from  the  air  component  level  (see  page  88  of  his 
article).  (See  also  note  68  in  Chapter  2  for  additional  information. ) 

66.  See  note  109  in  Chapter  3  for  background  information  on  command  and  control  arrangements  for 
I'SMC  during  sustained  operations  ashore— nonamphibious  operations. 

67.  See  Appendices  B.  C.  D.  and  E:  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  48. 

68.  Sec  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  p.  46. 

69.  Joint  Cmc is  oi  Staff  Publication  2  provide*  specific  guidance  on  command  responsibilities  lor 
components.  See  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  Publication  2.  pp.  45-50. 

70.  t 'niticd  as  used  here  and  in  the  other  component  commands  refers  to  combined  command  structure 

also 

71 .  Field  Manual  100-15  (Test),  Larger  Unit  Operations  (Washington.  DC:  Department  of  the  Army. 
March  1974),  pp.  3-»  thru  3-3. 

72.  Interview  with  Captain  Thomas  J.  KirtlsmJ  111.  Chief  of  Naval  Advisory  Group.  Air  War  College. 
Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama,  on  14  December  1981 . 

73.  CtWTespondcnce  with  General  William  W.  Momyer.  USAF.  Retired,  during  the  period  September 
1981  to  January  1982  The  essence  of  the  correspondence,  and  subsequent  telephone  conversations  with 
General  Momyer.  on  the  subject  of  rationale  for  placing  all  air  under  the  air  component  commander  is  as 
follows:  Within  the  theater,  there  should  be  an  air.  ground,  and  sea  component.  These  are  generic 
commands  which  control  all  combat  operations  in  the  media  of  the  air.  ground,  and  sea.  There  must  be  an 
overall  component  command  structure  to  assure  that  those  forces  are  directed  in  a  coherent,  coordinated, 
and  positive  manner  There  is  no  place  for  two  similar  forces  operating  outside  of  a  single  authority  for 
thatt)  pc  of  mission  (See  Appendix  I.  Sect  ion  6.  for  further  discussion.) 

74.  Tactical  Air  Command  Manual  2-1 .  Tati  hat  Air  Operations  (Langley  AFB.  VA:  HQ  Tactical  Air 
Command.  15  April  1978).  pp  I  l-l  thru  1 1-7  and  3-1  thru  3-19. 

75.  See  Chapter  2  plus  Westmoreland's  A  StdJier  Reports.  Momyer 's  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars. 
Ridgeway's  The  Kotran  War.  and  Eisenhower's  Crusade  in  tarot*  (listed  in  the  Bibliography)  for 
discuss**)  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Sialf  Publication  2  and  allied  doctrine  publications  recommend  (his  command 
structure. 

7n  Interview  with  Genet  at  David  C  Jones.  USA  I*.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff,  held  at 
Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama,  on  29  January  1982  When  asked  his  view  on  the  unified  component  command 
simctuft  in  light  ol  the  ongoing  K'S  discussion  over  command  and  control  ot  USMC  forces  during 
sustained  operations  ashore.  General  Jones  responded  by  saying: 

K'S  Pub  2  provides  clear  guidance  on  establishing  these  command  rclafamships.  It  is  a  unified 
structure  with  land.  sea.  and  air  components  to  carry  out  the  assigned  mission.  As  to  the 
discussions  over  Marine  force*  during  sustained  npetaitons  ashore,  it  would  depend  upon  where 
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these  forces  are  employed.  I  could  see  where  they  might  be  employed  separately  and  where  they 
might  be  employed  under  one  of  the  other  components.  You  must  remember  that  the  components 
are  not  service  oriented  but  are  generic  terms  to  describe  a  function  to  be  performed — land 
operations,  sea  operations,  or  air  operations.  The  Marine  forces  could  be  the  land  component  if 
they  have  the  majority  of  the  forces.  As  you  are  well  aware,  having  worked  this  issue  while  on  the 
Air  Staff,  that  the  discussions  boil  down  to  doctrinal  issues.  The  separate  services  guard  their 
roles  and  missions  very  closely.  This  is  what  causes  the  discussions.  Anyway,  we  must  take  a 
more  joint  view  when  debating  these  type  issues  to  arrive  at  a  command  structure  for  the  theater 
war. 


See  also  Joint  Chiefs  of  buff  Publication  2.  paragraphs  10101 ,  30214,  and  30256  to  include  paragraph 
30201c. 

77.  In  developing  the  proposed  command  structure,  some  20  different  models  were  studied  before 
arriving  at  the  single  unified  command  structure  outlined  in  Chapter  4.  Command  structure  variations  are 
possible  depending  upon  the  scenario  played.  For  example,  a  case  could  be  made  for  placing  all  close 
combat  air  assets— both  fixed  and  rotary  wing— under  a  theatre  commander  with  no  land  or  ah 
component:  that  is.  a  subordinate  command.  This  would  be  used  only  in  a  limited— both  in  time  and 
effort— war  scenario.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  accounts  for  this  in  its  discussion  on  joint  task 
forces.  Another  case  could  be  made  for  placing  close  air  support  air  assets  directly  under  the  land 
component  or  ground  commander— like  the  USMC  does  with  iu  MAGTF  arrangement.  However,  given 
the  constraints  in  purchasing  assets  to  accomplish  not  only  the  close  combat  functions  but  other  ah 
missions  of  the  USAF,  USN,  USA,  and  USMC,  the  services  cannot  afford  to  place  unlimited  assets  in 
this  single  role.  For  example,  dual  capable  aircraft  have  been  developed  for  the  Ah  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps— the  F-4  being  the  best  example— lo  accomplish  not  only  close  ah  support  but  also  to 
provide  fleet  defense,  battlefield  ah  interdiction,  ah  defense,  and  air  interdiction.  Specialized  aircraft, 
such  as  the  AV-8  or  A- 10  although  limited  in  number,  have  been  developed  to  accomplish  the  close  ah 
support  role  for  ground  combat  forces.  However,  not  enough  specialized  close  combat  ah  assets  exist  lo 
dedicate  to  each  individual  corps.  Therefore,  wc  cannot  afford  this  option  or  model.  One  could  argue  that 
the  Marine  Corps'  force  package  is  structured  in  this  matter  and,  therefore,  provides  a  model  for  a  theater 
command  structure.  True,  but  the  close  air  support  aviation  assets  are  dedicated  lo  the  Marine  Corps  to 
make  up  for  its  light  firepower.  Since  the  primary  mission  of  the  USMC  is  amphibious  operation!  where 
a  highly  mobile,  light  firepower  force  is  required,  the  Marine  Corps  needs  aircraft  assigned  to  the 
MAGTF  »o  perform  this  function.  The  point  is:  Given  the  subject  of  the  monograph — theater  warfare— i it 
is  my  view  that  only  one  model  will  work,  and  dial  model  is  the  unified  command  structure  with  three 
components— land.  naval,  and  air.  This  is  the  best  method  to  employ  US  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations. 

Another  question  one  might  ask  is:  Is  this  anther  attempt  to  take  Marine  air  away  from  the  US  Marine 
Corps?  The  answer  is  no.  I  hope  the  reader  w  ill  objectively  read  the  monograph  and  judge  it  based  upon 
the  merits  of  the  analysis  provided  and  not  summarily  dismiss  the  monograph  as  an  attempt  to  ‘'rehash** 
the  ktue  of  should  the  US  Air  Force  control  all  ahpower.  The  purpose  is  aot  to  do  this  but  to  provide  die 
reader  a  rationale  fur  a  command  structure  based  upon  historical  experiences  and  experiments  with 
different  command  structures,  service  doctrine,  and  contemporary  thinking.  There  will  he  those  who  will 
strongly  agree  and  those  who  will  strongly  disagree  with  (he  proposed  command  structure.  To  those  who 
strongly  disagree.  I  hope  they  will  challenge  the  conclusions  and  write  a  monograph  to  support  their 
view.  As  I  stated  in  the  closing  part  of  Chapter  I:  "Professional  military  officers  should  challenge  the 
conclusions  presented  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  better  system  for  employing  forces  on  the  modem 
battle  tick!  It  is  hoped  this  monograph  will  stimulate  that  debate  and  provide  the  catalyst  for  further  study 
on  this  important  topic.  **  If  this  occurs,  then  this  effort  will  have  been  worthwhile. 

78.  A  final  note  to  this  monograph.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  catalyst  for  further  debate  and  study  on  (his 
important  topic  has  been  this  monograph.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  fed  confident  I  have  accomplished  at 
least  one  of  my  objectives.  In  my  view,  the  next  step  is  to  address  the  subjects  on  "bow  our  warfighting 
organizations  affect  weapons  systems  procurement"  and  "developing  a  warfighting  strategy  based  upon 
our  command  structure  ” 

I  believe  u  is  important  again  to  point  out  that  (be  terms  air.  land,  and  naval  dp  not  refer  to  a  specific 
service  but  are  generic  terms  lo  describe  a  function  to  be  performed.  As  an  example,  the  air  component 
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commander  may  or  may  not  be  a  USAF  officer.  The  air  component  commander  should  be  a  Marine 
aviator  if  the  predominance  of  the  air  is  Marine  air.  or  a  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  officer  should  be  the  air 
component  commander  if  the  RAF  has  the  majority  of  air  in  the  theater  of  operations.  The  key  is:  The 
commander  of  the  component — land,  naval,  or  air—* should  be  the  senior  officer  of  the  service  with  the 
predominance  of  forces.  (See  Appendix  I.  Section  7,  for  discussion  on  component.) 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees  with  the  conclusions  presented  in  Chapter  4.  it  is  hoped  that 
the  doctrinal  statements  in  Chapter  3  will  provide  a  sound  foundation  to  understand  how  the  services 
employ  forces  and  how  they  view  the  employment  of  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations.  It  is  from  this 
perspective  that  we  can  hetter  understand  the  why  behind  service  discussions  on  a  joint  or  combined 
structure  for  theater  warfare.  In  the  authors  view .  it  is  time  to  end  the  quest  for  unity  of  command 
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It  General  WJiam  C  Westmorland  new  Deputy  Commander  cl  VfcMory  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam  [left)  .ext  Mai  Generaf  Joseph  H  Mutvc  tx?w  CrytimanUer  Of  &J  Ait 
D*v>von  attend  bnefsnya!  IjeSonNh^t  AB  Vietnam  3?  January  !964 

iP*otoOed;t  USM  fr&oi 


On  the  thgwi.ne  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  AB  Vietnam.  General  Jacob  E  Srru*.:  (kttt)  Commander  m 
Chief  of  Pacific  Air  Forces,  exchanges  views  with  Army  U  General  William  C  Wostmoretand. 
Deputy  Commander  of  US  Military  Assistance  Command-Vietnam  following  a  tour  ol 
Vietnamese  armed  Ic’ces  installations  1964 

(Photo  Credit  Official  USAF  Photo) 


It  w«isnm  W  Momyet  Comma  nrtc*  0<  Seventh  A*  Foxe  Wt  m  the  eocfcpH  ot  i  USAF 

A-37  pno»  to  a  coital  «**&•'•  J*m  PeUchmont  1.  3tJ  Tact*#  Fighter  Wing  B*m  H04  Aft. 
V«etn*m  Trvt  me  second  ftwM^n  to*  Genet  «i  Momyet  Otfobet  1967 

(Photo  Dew  (X *.*?  U$Af  Photo) 
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President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  General  'Viliam  C  Westmorefano.  and  General  Walker, 
Commander  ot  the  3d  Brigade.  25th  Division,  review  troops  during  the  President  s  visit  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  AB  South  Vietnam.  1966 

(Photo  Credit  Official  USAF  Photo) 


A  -  K\».'  c s  S'ai*  G**n**»ai  John  P  McConnell  arrived  or  I!  February  1967  at  Tan  Son 
Nr  /  Aft  ,  ,••!  »•!  v*  a  4  day  to.ir  ot  ri’iiiiary  installations  At  this  mooting  ho  confers  with  (let! 
:  uc'YM  W  jm  C  Wi-stmoretand  Commando*  of  US  M^tary  Assistance 

. .»'  i  \  v'»  a  *  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Lt  Gero*ai  W^am  W  Momyer. 

Sn.i—tr  Ai*  1 1  m-  Comrrander 


APPENDIX  A 


UNIFIED  ACTION  ARMED  FORCES 

by 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III,  USAF* 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  ( UNAAF ), 
October  1974.  sets  forth  “principles,  doctrines,  and  functions  governing  the 
activities  and  performance  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  when  two  or 
more  services  or  elements  thereof  are  acting  together”  (JCS  Pub  2,  “Purpose/*  p. 
3).  This  publication  provides  guidance  governing  the  exercise  of  command  by 
unified,  specified,  and  joint  force  commanders.  JCS  Publication  2  provides  military 
guidance  for  use  by  the  military  departments  and  armed  forces  in  the  preparation  of 
their  detailed  plans. 

JCS  Publication  2  is  based  upon  the  provisions  of  law  as  outlined  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended;  Titles  10  and  32  of  the  US  Code,  as  amended; 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  5100. 1 .  Functions  Paper:  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958.  In  enacting  these  laws.  Congress  intended: 


To  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  (he  security  of  the  US;  lo  provide  for  die  establishment 
ol  integrated  policies  and  procedures  for  the  departments,  agencies,  and  functions  of  the 
government  relating  i.»  national  security;  u>  provide  a  Department  of  Defense,  including  the  three 
military  departments  ot  the  Army,  the  Navy  including  naval  aviation  and  the  United  State*  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Ait  f-orec  under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary'  o»*  Defense; 
to  provide  that  cash  military  department  shall  he  separately  organized  under  its  own  secratary  .  . . 
to  provide  »*sc  their  unified  direction  under  civilian  control .  hut  not  to  merge  the  departments  or 
services,  to  provide  lor  the  establishment  ol  unified  or  specified  combatant  eommands.  with  a 
steor  and  direct  line  ol  eiwnmand  to  such  command;  to  provide  lor  the  unified  strategic 
dirastion  ol  the  combatant  forces,  and  Um  their  operation  under  unified  command,  and  for  their 
integral**!  into  an  elite  tent  team  *•!  land,  naval,  and  air  forces,  but  not  to  establish  a  single  chief 
t«t  stall  over  the  otn*d  torves  nor  an  overall  general  stall.  tJCS  Pub  2.  pp  .1  and  4.) 
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The  military  departments  and  services  provide  forces  for  assignment  to  unified 
and  specified  commands  (service  line  of  authority).  Commanders  of  unified  and 
specified  commands  exercise  operational  command  over  these  assigned  forces.  The 
service  component  commanders  are  responsible  to  the  unified  or  specified 
commander,  in  the  operation  chain  of  command,  for  the  composition  of  subordinate 
forces,  assignment  of  tasks,  designation  of  objectives,  and  the  authoritative 
direction  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  (JCS  Pub  2,  para  30201 .) 


Authority  to  Establish  Unified  and  Specified  Commands 


Chapter  1  defines  the  principles  governing  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  chapter  establishes  the  unified  and  specified  combatant  commands, 
which  are  accomplished  with  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  key  element  of  Chapter  1  is  the  fact  that  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
commands  are  responsible  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  military  mission  assigned  to  them.  The  chain  of  command 
runs  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  commander.  This  is  operational  direction  or  operational  command  and  not 
service  line  of  authority.  For  purposes  other  than  operational  direction,  the  chain  of 
command  runs  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  milhary  departments  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force),  and  hence  to  the  service 
chiefs.  The  services  have  responsibility  for  organizing,  training,  equipping,  and 
providing  forces  to  fulfill  certain  specific  combatant  functions.  (JCS  Pub  2,  paras 
10102  and  10103.) 

Chapter  1  describes  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  composed  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
military  departments,  military  services,  unified  and  specified  commands,  and  the 
Joint  Oiiefs  of  Staff  to  include  the  joint  staff. 

The  JCS  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense,  serves  as  the  advisor  and  military  staff  in  the  chain  of  operational 
command  (with  respect  to  unified  and  specified  commands),  and  coordinates  all 
communications  in  matters  of  joint  interest  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  commands  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  10302).  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  joint  staff  "shall  not  operate  or  be  organized  as  an  overall  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff  and  shall  have  no  executive  authority"  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  10303c).  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staf  f  is  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  (JCS  Pub  2,  para  10301). 
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Functions  of  the  Services 


Chapter  2  outlines  the  functions  of  the  services  and  responsibilities  by  law  of 
each  service. 


Common  Functions  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  (JCS  Pub  2,  para  20101 ): 


Common  functions  of  the  military  departments  and  services  include  the 
requirement  to: 

a.  Prepare  forces  and  establish  reserves  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war. 

b.  Maintain  mobile  Reserve  forces  for  emergencies. 

c.  Provide  departmental  intelligence  for  DOD  use. 

d.  Prepare  and  submit  budgets  and  justify  before  Congress  DOD-upprovcd 
programs.  Administer  funds  provided  for  maintaining,  equipping,  and  training 
forces. 

c.  Conduct  research  and  development,  develop  tactics  and  techniques,  and 
develop  and  procure  weapons  and  equipment  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  assigned 
functions. 

f.  Garrison,  supply,  equip,  and  maintain  bases. 

g.  Assist  in  the  training  and  equipping  of  military  forces  of  foreign  nations. 

h.  Provide  such  administrative  and  logistic  support  to  headquarters  of  unified  and 
specified  commands. 

i.  Assist  the  other  services  in  their  assigned  functions. 

j.  Organize,  train,  and  equip  forces  for  assignment  to  unified  and  specified 
commands. 


Functions  of  the  Army  i  JCS  Pub  2.  para  20202): 


The  Department  ot  the  Army  is  responsible  for  preparing  land  forces  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war.  The  Army  includes  land  combat  and  service  forces  and  such  aviation 
and  water  transport  as  may  be  organic  to  the  Army. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Army  are  to: 

a.  Organize,  train,  and  equip  Army  forces  for  the  conduct  of  prompt  and 
sustained  combat  operations  on  land —specifically,  forces  to  defeat  enemy  land 
forces  and  to  seize,  occupy .  and  defend  land  areas. 
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b.  Organize,  train,  and  equip  Army  air  defense  units  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  air  attack. 

c.  Formulate  doctrine  for  land  force  employment. 

d.  Administer  the  Panama  Canal.  (This  is  still  in  JCS  Pub  2— has  not  been 
changed.) 

e.  Provide  civil  works  to  include  beach  erosion  control. 

f.  Provide  an  organization  capable  of  furnishing  intelligence  for  the  Army. 

The  collateral  functions  of  the  Army  are  to  train  forces  to  interdict  enemy  sea  and 
airpower  and  communications  through  operations  on  or  from  land  (JCS  Pub  2,  para 
20203). 

One  should  note  that  the  Army  functions  (primary  and  collateral)  are  oriented  to 
terrain — conduct  operations  on  land,  seize  and  occupy  land  areas,  among  others.  A 
few  key  points  on  Army  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  land  operations  are: 
determining  Army  force  requirements;  planning;  procuring;  organizing;  equipping; 
training;  developing  doctrines,  procedures,  tactics,  and  techniques;  providing 
logistic  support;  and  administering  forces  for  the  Army. 


Functions  of  the  Navy — Indude  the  Marine  Corps  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  20302): 


The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  responsible  for  preparing  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  war.  The  Navy  includes  naval  combat  and  service  forces 
including  organic  land  and  aviation  units. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  to: 

a.  Organize,  train,  and  equip  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  for  the  conduct  of 
prompt  and  sustained  combat  operations  at  sea.  to  establish  and  maintain  vital  sea 
lines  of  communication,  and  to  gain  and  maintain  general  naval  supremacy. 

b.  Maintain  the  Marine  Corps. 

c.  Formulate  doctrine  for  naval  forces’  employment. 

d.  Provide  an  organization  capable  of  furnishing  intelligence  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  collateral  functions  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  arc  to  train  forces  to 
interdict  enemy  land  and  airpower  through  operations  at  sea.  conduct  close  air  and 
naval  support  for  land  operations,  furnish  aerial  cartographic  photography,  and 
prepare  to  participate  in  the  overall  air  effort  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  20303). 

The  naval  functions  are  oriented  to  the  sea — the  key  is  the  medium  in  which 
naval  forces  operate.  The  naval  air  function  is  to  support  the  “prosecution  of  a 
naval  campaign”  (JCS  Pub  2.  paras  20302  and  20304). 

A  few  key  points  on  naval  responsibilities  for  the  support  of  naval  operations 
include:  determining  Nrvy  and  Marine  Corps  force  requirements;  planning; 
procuring;  organizing;  equipping;  developing  doctrine,  procedures,  tactics  and 
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techniques:  providing  logistic  support  and  administering  forces  tor  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 


Functions  of  the  Air  Force  ( JCS  Pub  2,  para  20402): 


The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  preparing  air  forces  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  war.  The  Air  Force  includes  aviation  forces,  both  combat  and 
service. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Air  Force  arc  to: 

a.  Organize,  train,  and  equip  Air  Force  forces  for  the  conduct  of  prompt  and 
sustained  combat  operations  in  the  air — specifically  forces  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  air  attack,  to  gain  and  maintain  air  general  supremacy,  to  defeat 
enemy  air  forces,  to  control  vital  air  areas,  and  to  establish  local  air  superiority. 

b.  Formulate  doctrine  for  Air  Force  forces'  employment. 

c.  Provide  an  organization  capable  of  furnishing  intelligence  for  the  Air  Force. 

d.  Furnish  close  air  support  and  logistic  air  support  for  the  Army. 

e.  Provide  air  transport  for  the  armed  forces. 

f.  Provide  strategic  air  warfare. 

g.  Provide  aerial  cartographic  photography. 

The  collateral  functions  of  the  Air  Force  are  to  train  forces  to  interdict  enemy 
seapower  through  air  operations,  conduct  antisubmarine  warfare  and  protect 
shipping,  and  conduct  aerial  mine  laying  operations  (JCS  Pub  2,  para  20403). 

A  few  key  points  on  Air  Force  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  air  operations 
include:  determining  Air  Force  force  requirements;  planning;  procuring; 
organizing:  equipping:  developing  doctrine,  procedures,  tactics,  and  techniques; 
providing  logistic  support;  and  administering  forces  for  the  Air  Force. 


Unified  Command  Structure 


Perhaps  the  most  important  pad  of  JCS  Publication  2.  Chapter  3  outlines  and 
describes  the  unified  command  structure.  This  chapter  provides  guidance  for 
commanders  who  employ  the  forces  that  are  organized,  equipped,  trained,  and 
provided  h>  the  military  departments.  Chapter  3  discusses  command,  organization, 
operations,  intelligence,  logistics,  and  administration  of  service-provided  forces  in 
a  unified  and  specified  command  structure. 

Command  is  defined  in  these  terms— direction,  coordination,  and  control;  an 
order:  a  unit  under  the  command  of  one  individual  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  30201). 
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Command  given  an  individual  in  the  unified  structure  is  called  operational 
command. 

Specific  guidance  is  provided  on  the  exercise  of  operational  command. 
According  to  JCS  Publication  2.  para  30201,  the  commander  of  the  unified 
command  is  authorized  to: 

a.  Plan  for.  deploy,  direct,  control,  and  coordinate  the  action  of  assigned  forces. 

b.  Conduct  joint  exercises. 

c.  Exercise  direct  authority  for  logistics  within  his  command.  (Note:  The 
military  departments  and  services  continue  to  have  responsibility  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  logistic  and  administrative  support  of  component 
commands.  See  paragraph  30203.) 

d.  Exercise  direct  authority  over  all  elements  of  his  command. 

e.  Establish  plans,  policy,  and  overall  intelligence  activities  of  his  command. 

f.  Participate  in  the  development  and  acquisition  of  his  command  and  control 
system  and  direct  its  operation. 

g.  Review  respective  military  department  budgets  bearing  on  his  command  to 
verify  they  are  in  agreement  with  his  plans  and  programs.  Operational  command  is 
exercised  through  the  service  component  commanders— land,  naval,  and  air 
components  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  30202b). 

Chapter  3  discusses  unified  and  specified  commands:  joint  task  forces;  and 
suppon.  coordinating  authority,  and  executive  agent  for  the  JCS.  A  unified 
command  is  a  command  established  by  the  President  with  a  broad  continuing 
mission  under  a  single  commander.  It  is  composed  of  assigned  components  of  two 
or  nu»re  services  le  g. .  UShUCOM  is  a  US  unified  command  with  USAFE  as  the  air 
component).  A  commander  of  a  unified  command  may  direct  the  attachment  of 
elements  of  any  of  his  sen  ice  components  to  a  subordinate  unified  command,  joint 
task  force,  or  unisen  ice  force. 

A  specified  command  is  a  command  established  by  the  President  which  has  a 
broad  continuing  mission  and  is  composed  normally  of  forces  from  one  service. 
Ihcrc  are  only  three  specified  commands:  ADCOM.  MAC’,  and  SAC. 

A  joint  task  force  is  a  force  composed  of  assigned  or  attached  elements  of  the 
USA.  USAF.  USMC.  and  the  t’SN.  or  two  or  more  of  these  seniees.  which  is 
constituted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  a  unified  or  specified  commander.  A 
joint  task  force,  unlike  a  subordinate  unified  command,  is  not  a  permanent 
command  arrangement 


Special  Operations  of  the  Armed  Forces 


The  final  chapter  of  JCS  Publication  2  is  the  ’'cats  and  dogs'*  chapter  that 
outline*  the  principles  and  doctrines  governing  joint  aspects  of  special  operations  of 
the  armed  forces 
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Such  arets.  as  listed  below,  ate  discussed  in  Chapter  4: 

a.  Base  defense  operations. 

b.  Measures  to  prevent  or  minimize  mutual  interference  in  operations. 

c.  Search  and  rescue  operations. 

d.  Military  support  of  domestic  emergencies. 

e.  Support  by  transient  forces  under  emergency  conditions. 

f.  Civil  affairs  operations. 

g.  Tactical  testing  and  evaluation. 

h.  Mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy, 
i  Weapon  systems  integration. 

j.  Foreign  internal  defense  in  selected  countries. 

The  term  special  operations  as  used  in  Chapter  4  is  defined  as  'secondary  or 
supporting  operations  which  may  be  adjunct  to  various  other  operations  and  for 
which  no  one  sen  ice  is  assigned  primary  responsibility**  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  40102). 


Concluding  Remarks  on  Command  and  Control 


JCS  Publication  2.  para  .U)2l4c(  t ).  defines  the  methods  of  exercising  command 
by  a  unified  commander.  One  method  is  the  use  of  the  service  component 
commanders.  Others  are:  establishing  a  tmiservice  force  that  reports  directly  to  the 
commander  of  the  unified  command  (may  be  established  with  JCS  approval  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances)  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  30228).  establishing  a  joint  task 
force,  and  attaching  elements  of  one  force  to  another.  At  times,  the  unified 
command  just  issues  orders  directly  to  specific  operational  fortes.  Due  to  the 
mission  and  urgency  of  the  situation,  this  special  force  must  remain  immediately 
responsive  to  the  commander.  The  commander  must  identify  these  specific  forces, 
and  the  Join!  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  Defense  must  approve  them.  The 
service  component  commander  or  the  commanders  of  subordinate  commands  will 
exercise  operational  command  within  a  unified  command. 


Chains  of  Command 


There  are  two  chains  of  command  provided  by  JCS  Publication  2.  The  first, 
called  operational  direction,  begins  with  the  President  and  continues  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  unified  and  specified  combatant  commands.  The 
second,  called  operational  command,  is  achieved  by  adherence  lo  common  strategic 
plaits  and  directives  as  well  as  sound  operational  and  administrative  command 
i*gam/aiton.  <JCN  Pub  2  ) 
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Requirements  of  Unified  Operations  and  Joint  Actions 


Unified  operations  and  joint  actions  generate  certain  retirements.  These  include 
integrating  efforts  toward  common  objectives,  planning  and  conducting  operations 
under  unified  direction,  developing  doctrine  for  preparing  and  training  specific 
types  of  combat  operations,  and  delineating  responsibilities  and  developing 
doctrine  for  unified  operations.  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  10104  ) 


Principle  of  Pull  Utilisation  of  Forces 


Full  utilization  and  exploitation  of  weapons,  techniques,  and  capabilities  of  each 
department  and  service  in  attaining  the  overall  objective  of  a  military  situation  ait 
essential.  The  principle  of  full  utilization  of  forces  assigns  primary  and  collateral 
functions  to  the  services.  The  broad  objectives  of  this  principle  include  strategic 
Jircction  of  the  armed  forces;  unified  command  operation  of  forces  when  in  the  best 
interest  of  national  security;  integration  of  the  armed  forces  into  an  efficient  land, 
naval,  and  air  team;  prevention  of  unnecessary  duplication  and  overlapping  among 
services;  and  coordination  of  operations  for  efficiency,  economy,  and  prevention  of 
responsibility  gaps.  (JCS  Pub  2.  para  10106. ) 


Principle  of  Support 


The  principle  ol  support  is  extremely  important  in  conducting  joint  or  unified 
operations.  This  principle  states  that  the  forces  developed  and  trained  to  perform  the 
primary  function  assigned  to  one  service  shall  be  employed  to  support  and 
supplement  the  otiter  services  in  carrying  out  their  function.  This  cooperation 
should  result  in  increased  mission  effectiveness.  tJCS  Pub  2.  para  101**). ) 


Factors  Def remitting  Coordination 


To  determine  the  most  effective  method  to  coordinate  the  forces  of  two  or  more 
services  for  accomplishing  a  mission  in  a  single  operation  or  a  campaign,  consider 
first  the  mission  to  be  accomplished  and  then  the  capabilities  and  functions  of  the 
services  involved,  the  geographic  location  and  nature  of  the  contemplated 
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operations;  and  the  character,  strength,  and  capabilities  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
enemy  forces.  Ibis  consideration  will  determine  ihc  nature  and  size  of  the  forces  to 
he  furnished  by  each  service  and  the  type  of  command  required.  (JCS  Pub  2.  para 
l«l  13.) 


Command  Organizations 


The  functions  involved  in  a  military  operation  determine  the  service  identity  of 
the  overall  commander.  Because  the  exact  role  of  each  service  and  weapon  in  future 
wars  cannot  he  delineated,  the  assignments  of  primary  functions  air  not  intended  to 
he  ngtdlv  prescriptive  in  time  of  war  with  respect  to  command  structure  or 
relationships.  However,  due  consideration  must  he  given  to  each  service  function. 
Ibc  command  organization  should  integrate  components  of  two  or  more  services 
into  ellicictu  teams  while  preserving  the  uniservice  (primary)  responsihililics  of 
each  service  and  the  organizational  integrity  of  service  components  insofar  as 
practicable  iJt'S  l*ub  2,  para  30213  I 


Unified  Command  Commander’s  Authority 


Normall).  missions  requiring  operations  of  a  uniscrvice  force  will  he  assigned 
the  component  commander  ol  that  service.  Under  exceptional  circumstance*  and 
with  approx al  ol  ihc  hunt  (bids  ot  Stall,  the  unilicd  commander  may  establish  a 
separate  uniserv  ue  lorce  with  a  commander  that  operates  directly  under  him. 

In  ihc  event  ot  a  ntafor  cmcrgetxv  m  his  area  of  responsibility  necessitating  the 
use  ol  all  available  force**  itur  unified  crunmandef  is  authorized  to  assume 
temporarv  operational  control  ol  all  such  lorccs  except  those  forces  scheduled  f»»r  or 
engaged  in  the  exevutum  i  under  wai  plans  approved  hv  the  Joint  (bicls  of  Staff  !  cl 
spculiv  opet  at  tonal  missions  which  would  he  intcrfeted  with  h)  the  contemplated 
use  ot  such  lofscs  ill  should  lx*  noted  that  a  transient  torcc  commandct  is  required 
to  suppi*i  the  commanders  within  wh**sc  area  i*f  responsihthiy  the  transient  force  is 
1< sated  as  tar  as  his  mission  and  capabilities  will  allow  tbis  requirement  becomes 
dies  tt'e  when  the  atea  commander  dec  lares  that  there  is  an  emergens)  in  all  or  part 
ot  Ins  atea  ot  icspotisthihiv  winch  lx*  cannot  meet  with  the  force  regulatt)  assigned 
him  this  requirement  tvc«mxs  dies  live  as  well  il  there  is  a  surprise  eneni)  attack 
which  the  ctutinunJer  c  antxM  meet  with  his  regular!)  assigned  force*.  HiCS  l*ub  2 . 
pa»a  i 
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Summary 


JC'S  hihlication  2.  a  joint  doctrine  agreed  to  by  all  the  services.  was  created  years 
ago  by  a  very  dedicated  aixl  brilliant  grou p  of  military  men  who  understood  the 
foundations.  the  legal  aspects,  and  the  logteal  thinking  that  went  into  the  design  of 
the  [  mieil  State n  amxd  lorees’  uni  lied  slruelure.  It  is  the  only  dtxumcnt  that 
carries  out  tlx*  provisos  in  tlx*  law  which  established  tlx*  limited  structure.  When 
two  or  more  services  are  employed  to  accomplish  a  specific  military  ohjeetive.  they 
are  employed  as  a  team  under  tlx*  direction  of  a  single  commaixlcr.  The  ciHiimaixler 
has  opcratitMial  ctmimaixl  ot  iIh*sc  serv  ice-assigned  lorees  and  exercises  this 
kommand  through  Itis  cmtiponcnt  commanders.  Ihis  is  tlx*  key  as|x*ct  of  JC*S 
Publication  '  this  (HiblicatitMi  provides  »**r  an  integrated  team  ol  components  of 
land,  naval,  aixl  an  linccs 
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COMMAND  STRUCTURE  FOR  THEATER  WARFARE 


I'S  Army  View 


Ik*  tolloume  interview  was  eonducted  on  15  IMohcr  WKI  hy  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ihonus  -X  Cardwell  III.  CS  XI*.  with  Lieutenant  (ienetal  William  R 
Kuhardsou.  (  S  X 

(k’Uetal  Kkli.iiilv4>ii  is  ilk*  IV|w  ,  Cluel  ol  Stall  l««r  <  Jjvi.itions  ami  Ham. 
I  le.uk  |u.u  lets  I  v|'.ntnvnt  ol  ilk*  Army .  XX ashtn^ton  IX\  IL  enteied  tlk*  Army  ultet 
ei.Klu.it ion  Until  ilk*  I  S  Mihiaiy  Academy  in  June  1^51  ( ienerul  Richard^m  is  a 
•jt.uliMte  ol  ilk*  ItkluMit.tl  (  nlkjje  ol  tlk*  Aimed  l*otce*  and  bolds  the  SiKcr  Star 
with  Oak  I  eat  fluMet.  lepou  ni  Met  it  with  two  Oak  I  eal  Clusters,  Distinguished 
I  Kune  Cross.  liiottA*  Stat  Medal  with  \  tXulon  deviee  ami  three  Clak  Ival 
(  lusters.  hnpL  Heart,  ('nmhut  Infantry  matt  Itail^e  t 'd  Award!.  and  the  Raraehuttst 
liadee  (k*tk*ial  Richaidsmt  vniil  hi  Korea  ami  Vk'tnam  lie  has  served  in 
miiik*iiui>  vouiiu.ckl  {tuitions  iih  Indtiip  lOttmtaml  »*l  tlk*  l4*Kth  Inlantty  Unmade 
i  \itk*ikah  dm  me  tlk*  X  lelitatii  oniiIkI  ami  lalet  tlk*  l‘*M  Infantry  Unmade  t  Cana  I 
A*m*»  Alter  nuny  ofvratkmal  ami  Mall  assignments.  tnclodmj:  more  tvvently 
Meputv  (\mmumtme  ( tenet. d,  I'mted  States  l raining  ami  I  hk'trtne  Command.  he 
js^uitkkl  lti% i uttent  |k*Kiikm tm  I  August  IMKI 


I  ar  dwell:  Sh.Im ant  to  thank  you  h*  taking  time  t*ut  ol  your  hmy  schedule  to  give 
nv  tout  uoisttii  tin*  ttHMinand  Mtmture  lor  theater  warfare 

Richards**):  t  o!.mw!  Cardwell.  I  1**4  lor* aid  to  our  discussion  ami  the 
of*fs*ftuntty  to  Mute  tm  tKtueltfs  with  you 

(  ardwctl:  Ocnct.i!  Kulufttwm.  km  d»»  v«*u  wc  Oh*  vtHnniand  structure  to  tipht  a 

ItVJlv't  a  at  ’ 

Richardson:  I  answer  v*wit  question  w  ill  requite  three  resjkwtscs  Lutofk  and  the 
l‘ao!u  ilk  Kill  1 1  IRapu!  1  k  ploy  rtk'iu  Joint  lavk  it*tc|.  am!  itorullred 

**tx'tati**ns 
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First,  in  NATO  and  Korea,  we  have  a  structure  in  place.  Integration  has  been 
built  into  the  system  over  time;  however,  once  out  of  these  areas,  the  interface  is  not 
as  clearly  defined. 

Second,  the  RDJTF  has  highlighted  the  need  for  a  better  command  structure, 
especially  when  dealing  with  multicorps  operations.  With  no  EAC  [echelon  above 
corps]  operational  headquarters,  this  problem  is  increased.  The  staffing  for 
functions  within  the  land  component  structure  in  the  RDJTF  to  perform  the  required 
interface  is  ongoing. 

And  third,  the  introduction  of  the  battlefield  coordination  element,  or  BCE,  at  the 
tactical  air  control  center  level  in  nonallied  operations  will  help  solve  the 
coordination  problem;  however,  (he  BCE  manning  and  functions  are  still  under 
study  by  TRAIXX'  |US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command]. 

As  you  know,  the  Army  deleted  the  EAC  and  transfeTed  these  field  Army 
functions  to  the  corps.  However,  in  NATO  and  the  Pacific  we  have  an  EAC  when 
operating  with  our  allies.  For  example,  in  Central  Europe  the  EAC  is  called  Central 
Army  Group.  We  are  trying  to  solve  this  problem  when  operating  outside  of  NATO 
or  the  Pacific  by  introducing  the  BCE. 

Cardwell;  This  presents  a  pniblcm  for  the  Air  Force  when  there  is  no  Army  echelon 
above  the  corps  level.  Assuming  that  the  BCE  will  solve  this  problem,  how  do  you 
see  the  Army  lining  into  a  command  structure  with  the  three  components  naval, 
land,  and  air? 

Richardson:  Of  course,  the  US  Army  would  he  the  land  component  if  we  have  the 
preponderance  of  ground  forces.  Extending  the  battlefield  and  successful 
integration  of  conventional,  nuclear,  chemical,  and  electronic  means  are  keyed  to 
the  successful  interface  between  the  services  at  all  levels.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Army  must  provide  an  interface  at  all  levels. 
For  example,  to  fight  the  air-land  battle  requires  a  significant  influx  of  data  and 
resources  available  to  the  corps  commander.  Also  to  target  effectively,  joint 
targeting  elements,  or  BCE.  may  well  he  needed  at  lII  levels  from  brigade  through 
EAC  and  the  air  component  level. 

The  composition  of  the  joint  headquarters  must  be  able  to  resolve  such  problems 
as  how  to  coordinate  and  deconflict  air  and  land  forces’  battlefield  operations;  in 
particular,  nuclear  operations 

General  Starry,  while  he  was  Commander  of  TRAPOC.  published  the  extended 
battlefield  concept  in  the  Military  Review.'  which  is  a  good  source  to  better 
understand  the  Army’s  view  of  the  battlefield.  This  article  provides  current  Army 
thinking  on  this  subject. 

Cardwell:  As  you  know,  accepting  the  extended  battlefield  concept  presents  some 
organizational  pmblcms  for  the  Air  Force. 

Richardson:  Yes.  1  am  aware  of  the  problems.  However,  by  working  the  problems 
together,  wc  can  solve  our  diflercnces. 
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Cardwell:  Then  it  is  a  question  of  resolving  the  conflict  between  supporting  the 
component  command  system  and  Army  doctrine  the  corps  being  the  highest 
tactical  headquarters? 

Richardson:  Yes.  but  we  are  working  that  problem.  In  NATO,  we  have  the  Army 
group  such  as  CENTAG  jCentral  Army  Group|.  In  a  contingency  situation,  our 
Corps  comes  under  the  JFC  (joint  force  commanded.  We  fully  support  the 
component  command  system. 

Cardwell:  Using  the  last  conflict  as  an  example,  did  the  US  command  structure  in 
Vietnam  accomplish  the  joint  warfighting  objectives? 

Richardson:  Yes.  it  accomplished  its  mission.  However,  the  United  States  will  not 
likely  have  the  luxury  to  set  up  the  same  structure  again.  In  Vietnam,  we  had 
relatively  unimpeded  air  and  sea  movements  and  fixed  command  and  control 
installations.  Over  time,  we  were  able  to  man  and  train  the  operators  and  establish 
the  command  and  control  structure.  Operations  went  fairly  well  when  working  with 
the  Seventh  Air  Force,  which  served  as  the  single  manager  for  air.  However,  when 
•he  Anns  began  to  operate  in  I  Corps  during  Tct  *68.  there  were  some  problems 
since  Air  Force  support  was  delayed  due  to  the  Marines  operating  as  a  separate 
uniservice  command,  thus  creating,  in  effect,  two  managers.*'  This  was  resolved  as 
a  result  of  Khe  Sanh  and  action  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  1968.  This  is  a  good  example 
ol  why  we  should  organize  in  peace  the  way  we  fight  in  war. 

Cardwell:  In  your  view  what  were  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  command 
structure,  and  if  you  could  have  changed  the  structure,  what  changes  would  you 
have  made? 

Richardson:  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  strong  points  other  than  the  working 
relationship  between  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  It  was  superb.  The  weak  point  might 
he  the  idea  of  two  separate  wars-  I  Corps  with  the  Marines,  and  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  in  II.  111.  and  IV  Corps. 

It  I  were  able  to  change  the  command  and  control  structure,  it  would  be  minimal, 
hut  the  single  manager  lor  air  should  have  extended  over  all  of  RVN  (Republic  of 
Vietnam]  Responsiveness  of  immediate  air  s*»nies  might  have  been  improved,  and 
(his  is  still  a  concern  today. 

Cardwell;  1  agree  When  you  assumed  your  present  duty  this  past  August  |I98I|. 
vou  became  deeply  involved  with  the  command  and  control  issue  that  is  still  being 
discussed  in  the  JCS  arena 

Richardson:  You  have  that  right 

Cardwell:  Can  you  discuss,  in  an  unclassified  discussion,  your  views  on  that  issue? 

Richardson:  Yes.  I  d  he  glad  to.  The  Army  has  supported  the  JCS  guidance1 
covering  employing  loices  through  the  three  component  command  structure.  We 
.we  in  line  with  the  Air  Force  view  on  this.  My  own  personal  view  is  that  for 
otsiained  cm hiikI  operations.  we  need  a  single  commander  for  land  forces,  a  single 
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commander  for  air  forces,  and  a  single  commander  for  naval  forces.  The  issue  h 
revolved  around  the  matter  of  unity  of  effort.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  two  land 
armies  and  two  air  forces  operating  in  the  same  theater  of  operations.  The  Army 
position  is  to  support  the  command  arrangements  we  find  in  JCS  Publication  2  and 
DOD  Directive  5100.1— that  is,  service-assigned  forces  fall  under  the  theater 
commander  who  exercises  operational  control  through  his  land,  air,  and  naval 
component  commander.  When  the  Marines  conduct  amphibious  operations,  they 
should  report  directly  to  the  joint  force  commander.  But  when  their  operations  on 
land  become  lengthy  and  sustained,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  land 
component  commander. 

Cardwell:  Sir.  given  a  non-NATO  confrontation,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
appropriate  command  organization  to  handle  limited  war  contingencies? 

Richardson:  The  RDJTF  command  structure  is  currently  under  study.  Training 
and  manning  the  ARFOR  f  Army  Forces,  the  land  component)  headquarters  remains 
to  be  fully  resolved.  Both  Forces  Command  and  TRADOC  are  working  this  issue. 

Cardwell:  Changing  the  subject,  what  are  your  views  on  having  a  single  manager 
for  air  to  coordinate  airpower  in  a  theater  of  operations— that  is.  at  what  level 
should  this  coordination  occur? 

Richardson:  To  answer  that  question,  let  me  give  you  some  background.  In  1973. 
General  Abrams  approved  a  change  in  Army  doctrine  which  deleted  the  army  group 
and  merged  functions  of  the  field  army  and  corps  into  a  single  echelon  called  corps, 
thereby  creating  new  Army  doctrine.  Ibis  change  in  Army  doctrine  has  led  some  to 
assume  that  the  US  Army  does  not  support  the  single  manager  for  air  concept.  That 
is.  it  appears  that  we  have  driven  the  coordination  level  down  to  a  level  below  the 
air  component  thus,  in  effect,  causing  airpower  to  he  split  between  corps.  Ia*t  me 
assure  you  that  the  Anns  continues  to  support  the  single  manager  for  air  in  a  theater 
of  operations  ys  witnessed  by  the  OAS4  (offensive  air  support]  agreement.  Per  this 
recent  agreement,  management  of  battlefield  air  interdiction  is  at  the  ATAF*— 
Amty  Group  level  While  at  corps-air  support  operations  center  level,  close  air 
support  and  initial  battlefield  air  interdiction  planning  occur.  Regional,  or  theater, 
management  of  battlefield  air  interdiction  occurs  at  the  ATAF-Army  Group  level. 
The  Army  recognizes  that  at  times  the  responsibility  for  critical  decisions  with 
regard  to  offensive  air  support  will  have  to  he  made  above  the  corps  level— at  the 
command  structure  which  has  been  established  at  EAC— while  Air  Force  air 
interdiction,  long-range  reconnaissance,  offensive  countcrair.  and  air  defense  are 
based  upon  theater- w  ide  objectives. 

As  to  battlefield  air  interdiction,  it  must  be  provided  based  upon  the  corps 
commander's  request  and  the  EAC  prioritized  target  listing— that  is.  the  ground 
commander's  prioritized  requirements  must  always  be  provided  the  air  component 
commander.  I  believe  that  while  on  the  Headquarters  Air  Force  staff,  you  wicked 
that  OAS  agreement  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig  Mandcville  of  my  staff,  so  you 
are  quite  lamiliar  with  its  provisions.  My  view  is  that  we  need  to  expand  the 
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agreement,  which  is  based  primarily  on  NATO  operations,  to  cover  offensive  air 
support  operations  worldwide.  The  present  agreement  is  a  good  starting  point.6 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir.  Craig  and  l.  among  others,  worked  the  final  agreement  which 
was  signed  by  General  Otis  and  General  O’Malley.  As  you  know,  the  initial  effort 
was  started  and  worked  in  great  detail  by  the  Tactical  Air  Command  and  TRADOC 
and  was  considered  critical  to  the  development  of  several  ongoing  joint  concepts. 

Richardson:  That’s  light.  I  want  to  continue  the  dialogue  with  the  Air  Force  both 
between  the  Air  Stall  and  Army  Staff  and  between  the  two  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  Operations  and  Flans  and  the  joint  interface  down  at  the  Air-Land  Forces 
Application  Agency . 

Cardwell:  What  are  your  views  on  the  joint  headquarters  staff  composition? 

Richardson:  At  this  time,  it  may  bo  loo  early  to  sec  if  the  joint  counterair.  air 
deleitse.  |omt  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses,  joint  second  echelon  attack,  and 
air  land  1 1 trees  interlace  concept  can  help  determine  the  required  stall  composition. 
The  issue  of  Anns  staffing  to  do  the  various  jobs  is  under  serious  consideration  in 
the  I K AIX  X*  community . 

]  he  real  issue  remains  unsolved — recognition  that  currently  there  is  no  US 
Army  operational  decisionmaking  au;K>rity  that  resides  at  the  EAC  except  in 
NATO  and  Korea  We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and  solve  it.  We  are 
working  oil  ii  now  The  lolks  down  ai  TRAIXX’  and  Tactical  Air  Command  are 
looking  into  snl\  mg  the  joint  interlace  at  ilk*  tactical  air  control  center  level.  ’ 

Cardwell:  What  service  progiains.  piojccts.  or  plans  are  currently  being  looked  at 
to  iitv lease  out  joint  wai lighting  capability'.' 

Richardson:  Ihcic  aic  many  new  items  ol  C * *1  (command,  control, 
communications,  and  inielhgencel  equipment  coming  into  ilk*  inventory  to  improve 
the  needed  inieitace  Inloinintion  on  these  systems  can  he  provided  at  alt  levels  of 
the  joint  inicii.kc 

Concepts  King  developed  between  I  AC  and  TRAIXX’  such  as  J-ShAD.  i* 
s\K.  J  C-\ AD.  and  AI  TD  will  uncover  shonial!s  and  srr\c  to  expand  and 
mipiove  out  i.ip.ibi lilies  aikl  |oint  interface. 

\ s  Mkii.ioned  eailiei,  the  Army  is  looking  io  the  BIT;  to  loimali/c  Army  liaison 
above  Corps  However,  to  ask  an  H-6  io  prioriti/e  targets,  coordinate  the  Army  air 
deleiiH*  andoilict  nut  lets,  may  lv  asking  too  much 

Cardwell:  Wn  last  conuncni  aKmt  a  colonel  King  the  BO.  duel.  It  would 
pieseni  .i  ptohjem  Von  .ue  woiking  this  asjvct  now  ' 

Richardson:  I  hat's  nglu  IK  \|XK‘  is  looking  into  that  now  We  fully  iccogm/e 
the  need  io  maid*  toot  din.it  ion  levels  with  ihc  An  I  orce  Tor  example,  the 
o|viaiton.  link  lions.  ..ml  slatting  lot  the  HO;  arc  to  lv  evaluated  by  TRAIXX' 
dm  mg  the  iijvommg  HI  IKON!  joint  fuming  exeieise.  HOLD  LAC  II. T.  S  J 


COMMAND  SiRKTlRi:  K)R  THHATKR  WARFARE 


Cardwell:  To  sum  up  our  discussion,  would  it  he  a  fair  assessment  to  state  that  the 
US  Army  supports  the  component  command  system — that  is,  three  components: 
land,  naval,  and  air  to  exercise  operational  command  over  theater-assigned  Army, 
Navy.  Marine,  and  Air  Force  assets?  The  prol  m  facing  us  today  is  how  to 
integrate  our  forces  into  a  coherent  team  to  accomplish  theater  objectives.  The 
Army,  due  to  a  doctrinal  change,  eliminated  the  field  army  headquarters  which,  in 
effect,  removed  the  lateral  c*.*;:rdinating  headquarters  for  the  naval  and  air 
component  side.  However,  recognizing  the  need  to  have  an  element  for 
coordination  at  the  land-air  component  level,  the  Army  has  developed  the 
battlefield  coordination  element,  and  the  BCt  concept  is  still  under  review  as  to 
exact  manning  and  composition. 


Richardson:  That  is  a  fair  assessment.  I  might  point  out  that  the  Army  is  concerned 
that  we  have  the  proper  command  structure  to  accomplish  theater  or  joint  task  force 
missions.  My  personal  view  is  that  we  must  have  an  clement  above  the  corps  level 
to  accomplish  the  joint  coordination.  Wc  must  make  sure  our  forces  are  assigned  to 
the  proper  commanders  so  we  can  insure  success  on  the  battlefield.  The  assets  must 
he  given  to  the  corps  commander  to  fight  the  battle.  His  desire  for  air  assets  must  be 
considered  at  the  ATAF  level. 


Cardwell:  Youi  last  comment  |Hom|Xs  me  to  ask  how  you  see  Marine  lorces  in  this 
organization? 


Richardson:  That  would  depend  upon  the  scenario  and  size  of  the  force.  The 
Marine  element  the  MAC !  IT  |  Marine  air  ground  task  force  I  or  whatever  element 
the  Marines  provide  would  come  under  the  land  component  commander.  In 
NATO,  this  would  he  the  Army  group:  in  the  RIJJTF.  it  would  he  the  AKFGR.  On 
the  othei  hand,  il  Marine  lorees  are  the  predominant  have,  then  they  would 
constitute  the  land  component. 


Cardwell:  Is  this  the  l  S  Army  po\a..v  i  taken  in  the  Jl*S  arena  * 


Richardson:  Yes  it  is 


Card w HI:  General  Richardson,  thank  you  again  for  providing  your  views.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity.  Your  views  have  been  most  valuable  and  will  help  as 
we  try  to  come  to  grips  with  a  command  structure  lor  waiiightmg.  We  must 
orgjni/e  in  peace  as  we  w  ill  light  in  war. 


US  ARMY  VIEW 

Richardson:  Tom.  it  was  my  pleasure.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  provide  you  any 
additional  information  you  might  require  as  you  develop  your  monograph.  Good 
luck,  and  please  keep  the  dialogue  open.  Warfighting  is  a  joint  effort.  We  must 
solve  the  problem  together— the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  the  Air  Force. 


NOTES 


Appendix  B 


1.  Donn  A.  Starry.  General.  USA.  "Extending  the  Battlefield."  Military  Revie*-.  Match  1981.  pp, 
32-50. 

2.  See  Appendix  I.  Section  3.  “The  Single  Manager  Problem:  The  Creation  of  an  Operational  Control 
System  for  US  Tactical  Air  in  I  Corps  of  South  Vietnam  During  1968." 

3.  As  specified  in  JCS  Publication  2.  Unified  Actio*  Armed  I-  urirx  (USAAhi.  October  1974. 

4.  USA  and  USAK  agreement  on  Appirtionment  and  Allocation  of  OAS.  23  May  I9HI .  signed  by  the 
f  rmy  and  Air  Eorec  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations. 

5  ATAI*  -In  NATO,  it  is  the  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  or  the  air  component  level. 

6  Sec  note  9K.  Chapter  3.  lor  additional  information 

7  That  ts  the  air  component  level 

8.  TAC-USAE  Tactical  Air  Command.  Concepts  a it:  J-SEAD  ( joint- suppression  of  enemy  air 
defense).  J  SAK  tjomt-sccond  echelon  attach).  J-CAAD  tjomt-eountcrair.  air  defense),  and  AKE1  (atr- 
land  forces  interface) 
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THEATER  WARFARE 


US  Navy  View 

by 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Kirksey.  USN* 


The  I’S  Na\\’s  view  on  a  joint  operations  command  structure  for  theater  wart  are 
is  iIkt  unified  command  structure  as  specified  in  Joint  tTiiefsof  Staff  PublicalkHt  2. 
t  nifit  il At  non  .\nnt  tl  t\\  ittXAAl  i 

rite  commaml  structure  to  fi^ht  a  theater  war  will  *<  the  appropriate  unified 
commands.  In  limited  area  eonllicts.  a  subunified  command  or  joint  task  force 
operaline  under  the  appropriate  unified  command  is  the  appropriate  command 
structure. 


US  Navy  Support  of  Joint  Operation* 


Since  die  IXtcnsc  Kc<*tttm/atk»n  Act  of  IU5K,  the  US  armed  forces  have  been 
assigned  pnmaiib  to  ihe  three  umlied  commands  with  the  prealesi  continuini*  need 
t.H  them  I.  AM  COM  i Atlantic  Command).  PACOM  (Pacific  Command).  and 
t  KhCCOM  it  s  t.urofvan  Command).  Ik  basis  tor  this  assipnmem  has  been  the 
(sisiiiontne  oi  oui  limited  resource*  for  timely  response  10  contingencies  tn  any  pan 
ot  the  world  in  support  ol  national  foreign  polic)  Prom  the  Navy’s  viewpoint.  this 
assignment  has  resulted  in  nasal  lorces  ofwating  primarily  under  three  permanent 
.lulls  (  |\C|  WIH  t  iCommaitdct  in  Churl.  Atlantic  Kketl.  CINCPACH.1 
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(Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet),  and  CINCUSNAVEUR  (Commander  in 
Chief.  US  Navy  Europe F-which  also  provide  the  training  and  logistics  support  for 
assigned  naval  forces. 

From  the  historical  perspective,  it  has  been  proved  preferable  for  naval  forces  to 
operate  in  support  of  land-oriented  commanders  of  unified  nr  joint  commands.  By 
operating  in  support,  the  fleet  commander  is  free  to  draw  upon  his  total  resources  as 
necessary  to  provide  maximum  naval  support.  This  provides  the  desired  flcxtoilily 
to  meet  changing  or  escalating  situations  without  being  limited  to  specific  or 
predetermined  force  units.  In  the  long  run.  naval  operations  in  support  allow  the 
fleet  CINC  (commander  in  chief)  to  meet  the  competing  requirements  for  scarce 
naval  resources  and  to  use  most  effectively  the  inherent  mobility  and  multiple 
capabilities  of  naval  forces 


Command  Organization  for  Limited  War 


The  command  organization  for  a  limited  war  scenario  should  not  differ 
substantially  from  that  organization  for  any  war  situation  except  that  a  subuniOcd 
command  or  joint  task  force  may  he  required.  Under  circumstances  of  limited  war. 
operational  control  (OPCON)  of  naval  forces  should  remain  with  the  licet  CINC. 
This  OFCON  assignment  results  in  certain  advantages; 

a.  Tasking  a  fleet  commander  to  do  a  certain  job.  or  provide  a  given  level  or 
degree  of  support,  rather  than  providing  fixed  or  specific  forces  for  a  supported 
comm.ndcr  allows  him  10  meet  contingency  requirements  while  maintaining  a 
balanced  capability  to  meet  other  requirements  not  under  the  cognizance  ol  that 
particular  supported  commander. 

h  Jomi  force  commanders  do  not  require  naval  cttmpnncm  commanders  with 
additumai  stall  assets  to  accomplish  necessary  operational  and  support  tasks. 

c.  Since  available  nasal  forces  are  limited,  the  fleet  CINC  can  best  accomplish 
the  pHeniially  conflicting  tasks  of  supporting  the  land  campaign,  keeping  sea  and 
air  lines  of  communication  open,  carrying  out  fleet  defense  and  rotation  of  units. 
Similarly,  the  supported  commander  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  naval 
a's«vi4tcd  task*  not  ordinarily  connected  with  the  land  campaign  such  as  ASW 
lantiNuhmarme  war  irei.  mine  countermeasure*.  providing  logistics  support,  and 
protection  ol  logistics  shipping 

In  summary .  naval  forces  should  operate  under  the  operational  control  of  the  fleet 
CISC  and  in  support  ol  ihc  punt  task  force  commander  Naval  forces  may  me  he 
diverted,  withdrawn,  or  otherwise  involved  in  other  tasks  when  updating  »« 
suppei  therefore,  tasking  ol  naval  forces  m  suppet  of  a  |»wnt  operations  is  just  as 
binding  a\  alignment  ol  other  lorses  under  ihe  OK  US  of  the  loint  task  force 
i.ntiMumlci  II  a.*  licet  (INC.  however,  is  in  the  hrsi  p*tt»oit  to  determine  the  most 


US  NAV  Y  VIEW 


effective  employment  of  the  scarce  naval  resources  to  achieve  those  tasks  assigned 
to  his  forces. 


Consideration  of  Airspace  Control  for  Joint  Operations 


Since  each  service  operates  its  own  aircraft,  there  is  a  requirement  for  procedures 
to  minimize  mutual  interference  when  those  aircraft  are  integrated  in  joint 
operations.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential  that  all  services  operate  under  an  airspace 
control  system.  The  Navy  fully  supports  the  assignment  of  the  USAF 
component  commander  as  airspace  control  authority  during  a  land  campaign.  The 
airspace  control  authority,  in  this  contest,  is  empowered  to  organize,  plan,  and 
oversee  the  operation  of  those  services  which  the  airspace  control  system  provides. 
This  airspace  control  is  understood  to  be  designed  primarily  to  avoid  mutual 
interference  and  not  to  control  comhat  operations  or  air  defense  operations. 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  JCS  Publication  2.  as  amplified  by  the 
establishing  authority,  commanders  of  the  joint  forces  organize  their  resources  to 
best  accomplish  their  assigned  mission  However,  the  single  manager  for  air 
concept  has  significant  vulnerabilities  in  a  wartime  environment  due  to  its  heavy 
dependence  on  extensive,  reliable,  and  secure  communications. 


Composition  of  the  Joint  Headquarters  Staff 


Composition  ol  i he  jomi  headquarters  staff  should  he  governed  by  the  mission  or 
tnoskwi*  asxigned  to  the  joint  commander  and  the  force*  expected  lobe  assigned.  In 
that  Navv  force*  generallv  operate  in  support,  requirement*  for  a  Navy  element  will 
norttvtllv  tv  minimal 
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US  Marine  Corps  View 


IK'  follow  mg  is  an  interview  conducted  on  !5  October  1981  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III.  USAK  with  Lieutenant  General  John  H.  Miller. 

IW, 

L:;* 'tenant  Gc»xral  Miller  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans.  Policies,  and 
Operations.  Ileadg  carters  Marine  Corps.  Washington  DC.  He  entered  the  Marine 
<Vip'  in  June  1950  alter  graduating  from  Texas  A  A  M  College  in  1949  General 
Miller  served  in  the  Korean  inflict  an  a  company  officer  in  the  1st  Marine  Division 
ami  in  Vietnam  as  the  Commanding  Officer.  Headquarter*  and  Service  Battalion, 
force  laigistics  Command.  General  Miller  has  extensive  operational  and  staff 
experience,  lie  was  prmuoted  u»  lieutenant  general  on  15  June  1979  and  assumed 
his  current  position  on  I  October  I9KU.  (kncral  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army 
War  College  and  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Valor  and  Gold  Star.  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Gold  Star.  Purple  Heart  Medal  with  two  Gold  Stars.  Meritorious 
Service  Medal.  Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal.  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 
amJ  the  Presidential  Unit  Citatum  with  two  Brtm/c  Stars. 


Cardwell:  tiencral  Miller,  it  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
diwuss  with  \tHi  the  Marine  Corps’  views  on  the  command  structure  for  theater 
wjtture  Htank  you  to*  taking  time  out  ot  your  busy  schedule  to  provide  your 
views 

Miller:  Tom.  as  vou  know .  the  subject  is  very  timely,  and  I  commend  your  effort  to 
tr\  to  come  to  grips  unit  this  mtporiant  topic  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
piov  hie  the  Marine  Corps'  view  on  the  command  structure.  This  issue  has  been,  and 
wdi  continue  to  Kc.  debated  m  the  joint  arena.  The  h%uc  will  only  he  solved  when 
we  take  into  account  the  services*  views  on  the  structure  and  fold  the  service 
divinnc  h*  employment  of  force*  into  the  organi/adon.  I  know  you  arc  aware  of 
the  issues  involved  and  the  problem  ot  trying  to  integrate  the  service*  into  a  theater 
or  joint  task  h*ce  command  stiucturc 


til 
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The  Marine  Corps  is  a  unique  force — unlike  the  other  services.  It  is  important 
that  you  understand  the  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps  when  you  try  to  develop 
this  command  structure  for  theater  warfare.1  Having  worked  the  issue  while  you 
were  on  the  Air  Staff,  you  are  aware  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  in  trying  to 
integrate  the  Marine  Corps  in  continental  warfare. 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir.  I  am  aware  of  your  concerns.2  It  is  from  this  vantage  point  that  I 
structured  my  questions.  My  first  question  is:  How  do  you  see  the  command 
structure  to  fight  a  theater  war— that  is.  how  do  you  see  the  integration  of  service 
forces  for  theater  warfare? 

Miller:  I  believe  the  JCS  Publication  2*  guidance  on  this  subject  is  entirely  adequate 
to  cover  the  integration  of  service  forces.  Pub  2  stipulates  the  commander— CINC 
or  joint  task  force  commander— determines  how  he  will  organize  his  assigned 
forces.  He  can  do  this  several  ways— either  through  his  service  components, 
subunified  commands,  or  joint  task  forces.  Pub  2  is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  The 
Marine  Corps  supports  the  commander's  organization  for  warfighting. 

I  came  across  a  very  interesting  article  you  should  read  if  you  have  not.  It  focuses 
on  the  command  structure.  The  article  appeared  in.  I  believe,  the  August  issue  of 
Defense  HI .  It  was  written  by  a  retired  Air  Force  officer,  a  Colonel  John  L.  Frisbee. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Command  Lines  for  Combat. "  1  agree  with  what  he  has 
to  ay  about  the  command  structure. 

Cardwell:  Offhand.  I  don't  recall  seeing  that  article.  I  will  read  it. 

MHIer:  You  w  ill  appreciate  what  he  has  to  say. 

Cardwell:  How  docs  the  US  Marine  Corps  fit  into  the  command  structure? 

Miller:  As  the  CINC  directs.  One  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  unique.  It  is.  in  reality,  a  joint  task  force,  if  you  will.  Our  service  organization, 
the  MAGTF4  is  an  integrated  team  of  air  and  ground  forces  which  cannot  he  split 
up.  It  must  he  employed  as  a  team. 

Cardwell:  Amphibious  operations  aside,  how  would  this  integrated  team— the 
MAGTF— he  employed  lor  sustained  operations  ashore? 

MHIer:  I  ptclcr  to  mm:  the  term  continental  warfare  instead  id  sustained  operations 
ashore. 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir  Mom  would  the  MAGTF  Kf  employed  in  continental  warfare? 
Would  the  MAGTF  come  under  the  control  of  the  land  component  commander? 

MHIer:  We  haw  a  haste  philosophical  difference  in  the  employment  of  forces.  I 
don't  see  the  CINC  or  JTF  (joint  task  force)  commander  running  a  separate  naval, 
land,  or  atr  war  that  is.  he  uses  at)  his  assigned  forces  to  fight  a  war.  It  is  a 
continuum  instead  of  a  separate  action. 
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Cardwell:  I  agree  that  it  is  not  separate  wars  but  an  integrated  effort  of  all  the 
services.  However,  for  command  and  control  purposes,  we  draw  organizational 
boxes  with  lines  of  responsibility .  Which  box  would  the  MAGTF  fall  within? 

Miller:  There  is  no  one  answer.  How  the  MAGTF  fits  in  is  scenario-dependent.  It 
ranges  from  a  separate  task  force  reporting  directly  to  the  CINC  as  the  MARFOR 
| Marine  forces]  component  commander  to  being  subordinate  to  another  service 
component  commander. 

Cardwell:  The  land  component  commander? 

Miller:  The  Army  component  commander,  in  most  cases;  however,  it  depends 
upon  the  si/c  of  the  MAGTF.  the  geographical  disposition  of  forces,  and  the 
mission  assigned  In  the  case  of  MAGTF  working  for.  or  being  subordinate  to.  the 
Ami\  component  commander.  I  would  have  no  problem  w  ith  this. 

( ‘ardwrll:  Given  the  case  where  Navy,  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Marine  Corps  forces 
arc  cmplovcd  in  a  theater  of  operation,  and  (he  CINC  has  organi/cd  the  forces  under 
(he  three  components  of  naval,  land  and  air.  where  docs  the  MAGTF  fit?  I  am 
assuming  that  there  are  three  US  Army  Corps  on-line,  and  the  MAGTF  is 
apptoxmtatel)  Anm  Ci»rps  si/e.  Would  the  MAGTF'  he  on-line  with  the  corps 
reporting  directly  to  the  land  component  commander? 

Miller:  As  I  \taicd  earlier,  it  is  scenario-dependent.  Given  the  ease  you  cited,  yc*. 
the  MAG  IT  would  come  under  the  Army  component  commander.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  MAC* IF  would  come  under  the  Arm)  component  commander  if 
the  MAGTF  was  not  Army  Corps  si/e  It  is  up  to  the  CINC  or  JTF  commander  to 
orgam/e  his  forces 

(  ardwrll:  Sir.  I  would  like  to  locus  the  test  of  the  discussion  on.  as  you  called  it. 
the  ct  mi  mental  war  I  here  is  m»  issue  im  umphihums  opcrutHtn;  the  issue  centers  on 
eniplov  mg  Mann*.*  lotccs  other  than  in  atiiphihtiHts « operations 

Stiller:  I  hat's  toruM  \s  )ou  know  we  ate  a  naval  force  A  kc)  point  to  remember 
o  dial  we  arc  an  amphihntus  force  and  arc  not  structured  to  fight  sustained 
operation*  on  shore  II  v  law .  we  arc  a  naval  lorce.  to  do  naval  things  Our  mission 
o  aiiiphibtiHis  o|vtations  m  \upp%nt  of  a  naval  campaign  Hnwcvct,  wc  certainly 
have  the  tapahiiitv  to  contribute  to  (lie  continental  war 

(  ardwrll:  In  v«hii  view  then,  whai  lus  caused  ihc  issue*  If  the  Marine  Corps  is 
situ*. luted  to  do  attiphibHHis  things  in  support  id  naval  campaigns,  then  it  would 
apts.it.  in  the  suttee,  that  wc  should  employ  the  Marines  in  amphibious 
ojvrjtj.ms  onl) 

Millcf:  I  he  cause.  ii  sou  will,  is  that  the  MAGTF  is  also  being  employed  in  other 
than  amphibious  *»petjtk»tis  As  I  said  More,  the  CINC  determines  how  be  employs 
his  tmsc*  H  k*  Jeteimines  that  our  lorce*  will  h?  employed  in  suppi^rt  of  land 
operands,  the  issue  ts  then  raised  4*1  how  to  erploy  the  Marine  force*  The  point 
»!  out c ntu hi  vomes  when  we  discuss  employment  ot  Marine  loacs  tn  a  continental 
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war  or.  as  you  call  it.  sustained  operations  ashore.  Since  we  have  the  capability  to 
contribute  to  the  continental  war.  it  makes  sense  to  consider  employment  of  Marine 
forces  in  this  nonamphibious  mode.  The  Marine  Corps  anticipated  this,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  published  his  white  letter'  outlining  the 
employment  of  Marine  forces  in  sustained  operations  ashore.  Briefly,  the  white 
letter  states  that  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF  will  be  maintained  in  amphibious  and 
nonamphibious  operations.  Operational  control  of  the  MAGTF  will  be  exercised  by 
the  CINC  or  JTF  commander  through  service  component,  uniservice.  or 
subordinate  joint  task  force  commanders.  In  land  operations  where  Marine  aviation 
will  be  required  to  suppon  nor  only  Marine  ground  forces  but  also  the  joint  effort, 
certain  functions  such  as  air  defense,  long-range  rcconnaivsancc.  and  long-range 
interdiction  arc  the  responsibility  of  the  joint  force  commander. 

Cardwell:  Will  these  functions  he  tasked  by  the  air  component  commander? 

Miller:  Probably  the  Air  Force  component  commander  if  that’s  the  decision  of  the 
CISC’  or  JTF  commander.  Marine  assets  would  be  added  to  Air  Force  assets  to 
accomplish  theater  air  dclcnsc  and  long-range  reconnaissance  and  interdiction 
missions  The  M  AGTF  commander  determines  the  aircraft  for  these  functions  and 
rcp*ris  ilwiti  to  iIk*  C’INC  »*  JIF  commander.  Likewise.  shortfalls  must  he 
iilcnliltcd  mi  Anns  of  Air  Force  assets  can  tv  used  to  support  tlK*  Manne  operation. 
Ii  »\  a  two  way  sircvl 

C  ardwell:  Arc*  these  cveess  and  shorilalls  reported  directly  to  itie  C’INC*  or  j*hm  task 
lorce  commander  * 

Milter:  Depends  How  did  the  commander  organize  his  forces?  Normally,  the 
C  ISC’  or  J  I  F  commander  will  assign  a  mission  or  an  area  of  lesponsibility  to  the 
MAGTF.  It  ihc  MAGTF  commander  cannot  accomplish  his  assigned  mission,  then 
he  must  let  the  <‘!M*  or  JIF’  commander  know.  He  rnusi  have  tommunicafions 
w  uh  the  commamlet 

Cardwell:  In  m>  view,  the  MAG  IF  works  fur  the  land  component  commander. 
Otherwise,  when  Marine  forces  arc  used  in  nonamphibious  operations— sustained 
orations  ashore  it  would  appear  that  we  have  created  a  second  land  army  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  the  Marine  forces  are  employed  separately  from  the  land 
comp  mem  that  is.  as  a  separate  sumponent  there  is  a  v|uestam  on  the  creation  ot 
a  sevond  land  aitm  IKK)  Directive  5100  I.  the  funetions  paper,  prohthtis  die 
creation  ot  a  second  Lind  army  * 

Mdhrr:  I’m  glad  you  raised  that  pnitt  There  has  been  some  discussion  that  the 
employ  meni  »*t  ihc  Maime  C’tirps  in  eottiincMai  war  has.  in  effect,  created  a  second 
land  army  It  is  omttary  to  IXH)  guidance  and  the  intent  ot  Congress  10  have  the 
Marine  Corps  otu^iittctl  as  a  w\»*nd  Land  army  lei  me  stale  most  emphatically  that 
the  l  S  Mai  me  C  orps  is  in  no  way  living  10  he  a  second  land  army  Wc  have  never 
4iu-m|*cd  to  s> cate  a  second  Land  army  We  have  no  plans  whatsoever  to  compete 
with  (he  IS  Vtmy  Kir  land  operations 
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Cardwell:  Sir.  I’m  not  suggesting  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  trying  to  create  a  second 
land  army.  My  point  in  asking  is  that  if  the  MAGTF  is  employed  as  a  separate  entity 
with  co-equal  status  with  the  land  component  commander,  it  appears  that  there 
would  be  two  land  armies.  I  can  sec  where  the  MAGTF  would  report  directly  to  the 
CINC  or  joint  task  force  commander — in  this  case,  it  would  be  where  the  Marines 
were  the  only  force  assigned  or  where  the  Marines  were  the  predominant  force  with 
Army  and  Air  Force  forces  in  support  of  the  MAGTF.  I’m  not  referring  to  this  case, 
but  to  the  case  where  the  predominant  land  force  is  the  US  Army  and  the  MAGTF  is 
in  support  of  the  land  component. 

Miller:  Thai’s  my  point.  As  I  said,  the  MAGTF  can  be  employed  in  a  variety  of 
ways — depending  upon  what  the  CINC  wants.  The  functions  prescribed  to  the 
services  by  DOD  Directive  5100. 1  insure  that  all  required  warfighting  areas  are 
included  in  the  defense  structure.  The  functions  provide  stability,  continuity,  and 
economy,  and  facilitate  planning  by  assigning  each  service  responsibilities  for 
organizing,  training,  and  equipping  forces  designed  primarily  to  fulfill  specified 
portions  of  the  total  defense  task.  The  functions  are  not  rigidly  prescriptive  with 
respect  to  employment  of  force.  The  CINC  employs  his  forces,  recognizing  the 
capabilities  they  provide,  to  meet  his  requirements.  If  the  MAGTF  is  employed  in 
the  case  you  cited  earlier,  with  US  Army  forces,  then  the  MAGTF  could  come 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  Army  component  commander.  This  would  not 
create  a  second  land  army,  nor  would  it  if  the  MAGTF  were  employed  separately 
under  the  MAKFOK  commander.  We  would  be  supporting  the  CINC’s 
requirements. 

Cardwell:  A  good  example  where  Marine  forces  were  employed  in  other  than 
amphibious  operations  was  Vietnam.  Using  the  last  conflict  as  an  example,  did  our 
command  structure  in  Vietnam  accomplish  this  joint  warfighting  objective? 

Miller:  The  air  issue  in  Vietnam  aside;  yes.  to  a  degree  it  did.  MACV  did  organiz 
Ins  lories  to  best  tit  the  Vietnam  scenario.  You  will  recall  that  the  III  MAF  | Marine 
Amphibious  Force |  was  given  a  geographic  area  of  responsibility.  However,  as  the 
situation  changed  and  as  other  service  forces  were  used  in  the  III  MAF  area  of 
responsibility .  the  command  arrangement  changed.  Pan  of  the  Marine  forces  began 
to  work  with  the  24th  l!S  Army  Corps  as  it  became  the  predominant  force.  This  is 
wh.i»  I  see  as  tlv*  best  example  to  show  the  flexibility  of  the  commander  to  organize 
his  forces  as  Ik*  secs  lit. 

Cardwell:  The  An  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps  hold  differing  views  on  how  to 
employ  airpower.  The  issue  was  debated  in  l%7  and  again  in  I^KO-HI.  What  are 
vour  views  on  the  single  manager  for  air  concept? 

Miller:  I  believe  in  it.  The  MAGTF  is  a  good  example  of  how  we  employ  Marine 
aviation  under  the  single  manager  for  air  concept.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of 
level  that  is.  the  MAGTF  commander  is  in  control  He  has  control  not  only  of 
Marine  air  hut  also  the  ground  and  suppui  elements  It  is  an  integrated  team.  Ilk* 
Air  h*rce.  on  tlk*  tuber  hand,  believes  in  the  single  manager  for  air  consent  hut  at  a 
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much  higher  level.  As  I  understand  the  Air  Force  position,  they  believe  all  air  must 
be  centralized  at  the  air  component  level.  If  we  were  to  subscribe  to  this,  it  would 
mean  splitting  up  the  MAGTF. 

Cardwell:  Agree.  To  do  that  would  split  the  MAGTF.  My  own  personal  view  is 
that  all  air  should  be  centralized  under  one  component — the  air  component. 
However,  that  issue  was  resolved  in  the  tank.7  All  the  services  have  agreed  to  the 
integrity  of  the  MAGTF. 

Miller:  You  are  entirely  correct.  That  issue  has  been  resolved.  You  mentioned  the 
single  manager  for  air  issue  was  discussed  in  l%7.  1  just  want  to  add  to  that. 
Without  bringing  up  all  the  pros  and  cons,  I  believe  the  decision  during  the  Vietnam 
issue  to  have  a  single  manager  for  air  was  an  unnecessary  burden.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  manage  air  at  the  centralized  point  in  Saigon.  My  belief  is  that  it  was 
too  centralized  and  did  not  accomplish  the  flexibility  as  it  was  designed  to  do.  That 
aside,  the  Marine  Corps  docs  believe  that  certain  air  functions  are  best 
accomplished  by  the  air  component  commander.  I  believe  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
air  defense,  long-range  interdiction,  and  long-range  reconnaissance  arc  best 
managed  by  the  air  component  commander.  In  fact,  the  Commandant  has  slated 
that  the  MAG  TF  commander  would  identify  air  assets  to  the  joint  force  commander 
for  tasking  through  his  air  component  commander  that  could  be  used  for  theater 
campaign  air  defense,  interdiction,  and  reconnaissance  operations.  However. 
Marine  dose  air  support  assets  would  be  controlled  by  the  MAGTF  commander. 
Airspace  management  is  another  function  best  managed  at  the  air  component  level. 
We  have  no  problem  with  this  at  all. 

Cardwell:  Then  the  issue  is  really  over  as  to  who  controls  air  assets  that  can  he  used 
as  close  combat  support. 

Miller:  That's  right.  It  is  Marine  Corps  doctrine  that  ytm  don't  separate  air  from  the 
ground  force  the  dose  air  suppo.i . 

Cardwell:  Leaving  this  area.  I  have  a  two-part  question.  First,  given  a  non-NATO 
confrontation,  what  do  you  see  as  the  appropriate  command  organization  to  handle 
limited  war  contingencies?  Second,  what  are  your  views  on  the  composition  of  the 
headquarters  staff  to  handle  limited  w  ar? 

Miller:  First,  it  depends  upon  the  scenario  and  the  desires  of  the  commander.  JCS 
Publication  2  gives  us  ample  examples  to  use.  As  to  the  composition  of  the 
headquarters,  it  would  also  depend  upon  the  scenario  and  the  joint  task  force 
mission.  Of  course,  you  would  need  target  cells,  liaison  functions,  and  a  command 
and  control  system  to  handle  it.  The  MAGTF  is  structured  to  deal  with  any 
command  struct ua*  or  staff  composition. 

Cardwell:  One  final  question  sir.  What  service  programs,  projects,  or  plans  are 
currcntl)  being  litokcd  at  b>  ilk-  Mamie  Corps  to  increase  our  joint  wurtighting 
capability  * 
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Miller:  We  are  looking  at  interoperability  of  communications — a  big  problem  we 
need  to  solve.  We  have,  as  I  think  you  know,  worked  very  successfully  with  the  Air 
Force  in  integrating  our  MAGTF  command  and  control  system  with  the  Air  Force 
system.  We  have  routinely  tied  into  the  AW  ACS  |  airborne  warning  and  control 
systems!/  for  example. 

W'e  are  also  exercising  our  forces  to  increase  and  enhance  our  joint  warfighting 
capability.  We  are  working  not  only  with  US  forces  but  also  with  our  allies.  We  also 
are  working  with  the  RDJTF  | Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force |  in  training  our 
forces. 

Of  course,  all  our  programs,  plans,  and  joint  exercising  are  accomplished  in 
accordance  w  ith  Marine  Corps  doctrine. 

Cardwell:  Again  sir.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  interview  you  today 
on  the  Marine  Corps*  views  for  a  command  structure  for  theater  warfare.  Thank 
you. 

Miller:  Good  luck  on  your  effort. 
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1  Sec  Heel  Manual  Chi.  Marine  Air '(irowul  Tusk  f-'we  Ihn'lriuc.  .'I  August  I1*?**,  for  discussion. 

2  The  author  participated  in  the  discussions  over  command  and  control  of  CSMC  tactical  air  assets 
during  sustained  operations  while  assigned  to  the  Air  Staff  during  1*177— HI , 

.V  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stall  I’ublieation  2. 1  uifial  Artfan  Arm’d  hours  {UNAAh.  October  1474. 

a  MA0T1  t  Marine  air-ground  tusk  lorcet  is  composed  of  three  elements  aviation,  ground,  and 
supp»*rt  lorces 

5.  White  Letter  No  7~K  I .  (  omniuml  ami  ( initial  of  VSMC  TM'AIH  in  Sustained  Otwutum  Ashore. 
24  June  1481 

tv  IX)|)  Directive  5100.1.  Iumtima  <</  the  Ih-fkirtnu'iit  »»/  Ihfcnse  ami  Its  Motor  Cinnjkmtnts.  2h 
Januar)  1480.  p  4.  This  directive  states,  in  reference  to  the  functions  of  tire  USMC.  that  "tltese 
functions  do  not  contemplate  the  creation  ol  a  second  land  army  “ 

7,  l  ank  Icon  to  describe  the  'room*'  where  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stall  discuss  aiul  dcciiie  on  issues, 
t  Mien  used  vs  he  it  the  Joint  (  "hiels  decide  «*n  an  issue 

S  I'S  \ii  I  one  I  fAamialt 
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COMMAND  STRUCTURE  FOR 
THEATER  WARFARE 

Air  Force  View 


The  following  is  a  composite  of  interviews,  discussions,  personal  memorandums, 
and  stall  pu|<crs  between  l  ieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III.  USAK.  and 
l.icutenanl  (ieneral  Jerome  T.  O’Malley.  CSAI*.  during  the  time  frame  September 
1 ‘Miami  I.)  October  I ‘Ml. 

(ieneral  O’Malley  is  tin*  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  ami  Operations. 
Hc.idquaiteis  United  Stales  Ail  l  orce.  Washington  IK*,  lie  assumed  this  position  in 
August  | ‘MU.  (ieneral  O’Mallev  entered  the  Air  Horcc  in  IW  and  attended  pilrrt 
naming  at  Bryan  Al  II.  Texas.  He  has  llown  the  H'W».  B-47.  SR-71.  K~4I).  and 
Kl  4C.  (ieneral  O’Malley  served  in  Vietnam  as  Vice  Commander,  and  later  as 
Commander,  of  the  461  Kh  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing.  He  llew  116  combat 
missions  in  Vietnam,  (ieneral  O’Malley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  War  College  and 
holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal.  U'gion  of 
Merit  Distinguished  living  (‘loss  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Meritorious  Service 
Medal.  Air  Medal  with  nine  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  the  A  r  Force  Commendation 
Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  lie  served  in  nu  menus  operational  and  staff 
mbs  prior  to  assuming  his  current  duty  at  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Heave. 


Cardwell:  (icneul  O’Malley,  how  do  you  see  tltc  command  structure  to  light  a 
the.itei  w.n  1 

O’ Mai  lev:  The  An  I  on  e  views  tlK*  commaml  strueture  to  su|>port  a  theater  war 
Horn  a  theater  |vis|vci‘ve  ih.il  is.  ;i  single  eommaiuler  who  directs  tiro  clhm  of 
assigned  toivcs  ilnougli  the  coin|nmcnt  commanders 

Cardwell:  I  lieu  the  inicgi.itioii  **t  service  loices  is  aecomplislied  thnmgh  tlk* 
.mupmient  s\  siein  1 

O’Mallev:  1  hat's  collect.  I  he  mtegiaiioii  is  at  the  component  level  land,  naval, 
ami  an  l»»rces  vt*mp»»nent  level 
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I  view  this  structure  from  the  top  down.  The  theater  commander — commander  in 
chief  or  joint  commander — exercises  operational  control  of  theater-assigned  assets 
through  his  component  commander  in  support  of  theater  objectives.  The  theater  or 
joint  force  commander  will,  in  consultation  with  his  component  commanders, 
determine  how  the  theater  assets  will  be  employed.  The  commander  will  apportion, 
direct,  and  task,  as  well  as  reapportion,  redirect,  or  rctask  assigned  assets  to 
accomplish  those  theater  objectives  assigned  by  the  NCA  (National  Command 
Authorities). 

Cardwell:  With  this  structure  in  mind,  how  does  the  Air  Force  fit  into  the 
component  command  organization? 

O'Malley:  Of  course,  the  Air  Force  would  fall  within  the  air  component  command 
level.  The  Air  Force  provides  forces  to  the  theater  CINC.  These  forces  are 
employed  through  the  air  component  commander.  Take  NATO  for  an  example.  Our 
forces.  US  Air  Forces  Hurope.  a  major  command  in  peacetime,  arc  employed 
through  an  air  component  commander  during  war.  In  the  Central  Region,  the  air 
component  is  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Hurope. 

Cardwell:  Are  all  US  Air  Force  forces  employed  through  an  air  component 
commander? 

O'Malley:  Yes.  when  two  or  more  services  are  working  together  to  accomplish  the 
theater-assigned  mission . 

Cardwell:  Using  the  last  conflict  as  an  example,  did  our  command  structure  in 
Vietnam  accomplish  the  joint  warfighting  objectives? 

O'Malley:  The  entire  conflict  period  or  do  you  have  a  specific  time  in  mind?  The 
structure  changed  several  times. 

Cardwell:  In  general,  the  entire  conflict.  We  did  have  excursions.  If  you  want  to 
Iikus  m  on  a  specific  period.  Iei*s  say  after  l%7  and  tip  to  1070. 

O'Malley:  I  lie  i|ucstion  is.  did  our  command  structure  accomplish  the  joint 
warlighnng  oh|ccii\cs after  I *>67? 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir 

O'Malley:  Only  alter  we  sorted  out  the  command  arrangements.  In  l%8.  we 
established  the  an  component  level  at  MACV  with  (ieneral  ‘Spike”  Momycr  as 
the  Deputy  lor  Air  Operations  under  General  Westmoreland.  This  was  not  a  very* 
easy  decision.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  viewed  single  managership  of  air  assets 
differently  than  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  We  made  souk*  false  starts,  bul  I 
believe  we  t mails  worked  out  an  arrangement  that  provided  for  responsive  Metical 
air  for  *nir  land  forces. 

Cardwell:  In  your  view,  what  were  tltv  strong  and  weak  points  ol  this  command 
structure  we  finally  decided  upon  in  Vietnam? 
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O'Malley:  From  the  Air  Force  point  of  view,  the  strength  was  that  it  provided  a 
mechanism  to  effectively  apply  scarce  tactical  air  assets  on  the  battlefield.  I  was 
surprised  that  it  look  so  long  to  get  the  organization  in  line  with  the  piineiples  of 
unified  action  as  laid  out  in  JCS  Publication  2?  However,  with  differing  service 
views.  I  guess  we  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  As  to  the  weakness  of  the 
structure.  I  would  think  that  not  having  all  airpower  centralized  under  the  single  air 
component  level  would  be  the  biggest  weakness  of  the  system.  As  you  know,  in 
reality,  there  were  three  separate  air  campaigns  in  Vietnam — two  in  the  South  and 
one  in  the  North. 

Cardwell:  Then  there  were  three  separate  air  components  in  the  theater? 

O'Malley:  Actually  there  were  tw»v~ of  sorts.  All  Air  Force  tactical  air  forces  came 
under  the  Deputy  lor  Air  Operations  in  Saigon.  Naval  aviation  was  under  the  licet. 
This,  in  effect,  created  two  air  components.  The  point  is  that  tactical  air  in  support 
of  land  operations— whether  USAF.  LJSN.  or  USMC — should  have  been 
centralized  under  one  component. 

It  you  remember,  by  the  end  of  l%7  we  had  three  air  teams  in  Vietnam.  In  I 
Corps,  the  Marine  air  was  organic  to  the  III  MAF  | Murine  Amphibious  Force |.  all 
CSAF  air  was  under  operational  control  of  Seventh  Air  Force  in  Saigon,  and  Navy 
tactical  air  was  outside  of  C(  >MUSMAC'V  jurisdiction. 

Discussion  ensued  in  l%N  to  place  all  air  under  one  commander.-  By  the  end  of 
l%K.  we  had  two  air  components-  naval  tactical  air  still  under  the  fleet  and  USAF 
and  Murine  air  under  the  Deputy  Commander  for  Air  Operations.  This  is  why  I  said 
we  actually  had  two  air  components. 

C  ardwell:  Sit  .  what  changes  would  you  ha\e  made  in  the  command  structure. 

O'Malley:  Other  than  what  I  ha\c  already  mentioned.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
changes,  i  believe  that  out  command  anangements  must  tv  m  line  with  guidance 
pioMdetl  by  JC  S  Publication  2. 

Cardwell:  Leaving  Vietnam  now.  given  a  non* NATO  coni  rontat  inn.  what  do  you 
sec  .is  the  appropriate  command  organization  to  handle  a  limited  war  contingency  ? 

O'Malley:  It  would  dc|vud  upon  what  forces  aic  assigned  and  the  threat, 
(icncrully  speaking.  I  would  recommend  a  joint  task  loree  composed  of  the 
commundci  and  his  suit t .  and  three  components  naval,  land,  and  air.  Naval 
toices,  to  include  l  SMC*  forces  lor  amphibious  operations,  would  come  under  the 
naval  wuinponcnt  commander.  Army  forces,  to  include  CSMt*  forces  for  sustained 
opci.itntns  ashore,  would  come  under  the  land  component  commander;  and  air 
toues  would  he  assigned  under  the  air  component  commander. 

Cardwell:  I  feel  I  know  the  answer  to  my  nest  question,  but  I’ll  ask  it  anyway. 
W  hat  are  voui  \  icws  on  hav  mg  a  single  manager  for  air? 

O'Malley:  I  Itojv  you  know  the  unswci.  loin,  ll  mu.  we  ll  have  to  send  you  back  to 
school  |  have  provided  vou  mv  thoughts  on  ilk'  single  man  ger  for  air.  As  you  are 
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well  aware,  the  Air  Force  strongly  believes  in  this  concept.  Our  doctrine,  in  fact, 
directs  employment  of  airpower  from  a  centralized  control,  decentralized  execution 
concept  of  operations.  We  have  structured  our  forces  to  support  the  theater 
campaign.  The  air  component  level  provides  the  centralized  control,  and  the 
tactical  air  control  system — »r  TACS — provides  the  decentralized  execution. 
Elements  of  the  TACS  are  at  each  level — from  the  air  component  down  through  the 
army  corps  to  the  division. 

The  air  component  commander  normally  is  designated  as  the  airspace  control 
manager  and  integrates  air  defense,  reconnaissance,  special  air  operations,  and 
tactical  air  support  operations, 

Cardwell:  In  a  wav.  you  have  anticipated  and  answered  my  next  question.  Other 
than  what  you  have  already  staled,  what  are  your  views  on  the  joint  headquarters 
composition — for  example,  target  cells,  liaison  functions,  etc.? 

O'Malley:  Well.  i>ther  than  service  liaison  personnel  and  USAFTACS  people,  the 
joint  headquarters  must  have  functions  manned  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission. 
Again  the  exact  manning  depends  upon  the  mission  of  the  joint  headquarters.  I 
would  say.  at  a  minimum,  a  representative  from  each  service  would  be  required  to 
perform  liaison-type  functions:  a  targeting  cell  is  necessary:  and.  of  course,  the 
normal  intelligence,  planning,  current  operations,  and  so  on.  would  he  needed.  I 
cannot  he  more  specific  withiHit  knowing  the  assigned  mission.  I  believe  the  key 
point  is  that  we  must  man  the  headquarters  w  ith  experienced  people  to  perform  the 
assigned  duties. 

Cardwell:  Sir.  you  have  been  personally  involved  in  the  ongoing  discussions  with 
the  Army.  Navy,  ami  Marine  l\»rps  on  command  arrangements.  Would  you  share 
your  views  on  command  and  control  of  USMC  tactical  air  in  sustained  operations 
ashore,  and  the  command  structure  for  the  RDJTF  | Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Force  |? 

O'Malley:  First,  my  view  on  the  TACAIR  (tactical  air.  fixed  wing  a**cis|  issue. 
The  composition  of  the  Army.  Navy.  USMC.  and  USAF  forces  is  determined  by  the 
response  to  theater  requirements.  Once  determined,  these  asset*  arc  assigned  to  the 
theater  commander  for  operational  command.  The  theater  or  joint  commander 
apportions  the  assets.  Operational  control  is  then  exercised  through  the  land.  air. 
and  naval  component*  commanders.  USAF  air  assets  are  assigned  to  the  air 
component  commander,  and  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force— -or  MAGTF— is 
assigned  to  the  land  component  for  sustained  operations  ashore  or  to  the  naval 
component  lor  amphibious  operations. 

Based  upon  the  theater  commander's  guidance— the  apportionment  process— the 
air  component  commander  allocate*  and  task*  Marine  and  Air  Force  fixed  wing  air 
asset*  to  accomplish  theater  objective*.  I  should  point  out  here  that  wc  have 
acknow  lodged  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF.  Therefore,  the  Marine  aviation 
element,  through  ihc  MAGIF  commander,  rcpim*  to  tin  land  component 
commander  the  total  lixcd  wing  air  assets  available  for  the  planning  period  by 
aircraft  tvpc  and  expected  sortie  generation  rate.  ‘Ilk*  information  is  also  passed  hy 
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the  Marine  and  Air  Force  tactical  air  control  system  to  the  TACS  serving  the  air 
component  commander. 

For  close  air  support,  battlefield  air  interdiction,  and  tactical  air  reconnaissance, 
the  land  component  commander  requests  air  support  from  the  air  component 
commander.  As  lor  the  Marine  requests  lor  air.  they  will  be  filled  first  from  Marine 
aviation  assets.  Shortfalls  will  he  filled  from  USAF  air  assets,  and  excess  sorties 
w  ill  be  distributed  by  the  air  component  commander  to  other  ground  forces. 

Air  defense,  long-range  reconnaissance,  and  long-range  interdiction  will  be 
talked  by  the  air  component  commander  as  is  directed  by  the  tlteatcr  commander. 
On  ihis  point,  the  Marine  Corps  and  ihc  Air  Force  agree.  The  Commandant  has 
stated  this  in  his  white  letter  published  this  year. ' 

The  advantage  of  this  command  structure  is  that  it  allows  a  single  manager  to 
manage  all  an  assets  in  support  of  theater  requirements  the  integration  of  all  air 
operations. 

To  your  second  question  on  the  RIXITF.  I  must  speak  in  generalities.  We  are 
currently  discussing  different  scenarios  in  the  JCS.  In  the  RDJTF.  wc  have  three 
components  called  the*  ARFOR.  NAVFOR.  and  AFFOR  lor  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces.  The  Marine  t\»rps  is  on  record  favoring  a  fourth  component,  the  MARFOR. 
ihc  Air  Force  dtvs  not  agree  with  this  view.  If  the  Marines  are  the  prcdmuinant 
torce.  then  the  land  component  commander  should  he  a  Marine.  However,  if  the 
Army  has  the  predominance  of  ground  forces,  then  the  land  forces  component 
commander  shtnild  he  Army  In  either  ease,  the  MAGTF  should  be  ondcr  the  land 
component. 

Cardwell:  If  the  Marine  Ci>rps  were,  in  fact,  employed  separately  from  the  land 
component,  would  this  not  constituic  a  second  land  army? 

O'Malley:  In  my  view,  yes  it  would  if  there  arc  both  Army  and  Marine  units 
employed  together  in  the  sank*  area  of  operation. 

Cardwell:  One  final  question.  General  O’Malley.  What  Air  Force  programs, 
protects,  or  plans  are  currently  being  looked  at  to  increase  our  joint  war  tight  mg 
capability  * 

O'Malley:  We  arc  always  Utoking  at  ways  to  improve  our  capability  to  respond  to 
ai»\  eonimgeiwy  In  the  joint  wartightmg  arena,  we  have  numerous  projects 
underway  with  ihc  *»thef  sets  ices.  For  example,  we  arc  working  with  the  Army  to 
increase  mir  air  defense  capability  .  As  you  know  ,  our  joint  interface  to  wt»rk  these 
problems  with  ihc  Army  is  at  Headquarters  TAC  and  TRAIXXV  llwy  are  working 
plans  and  programs  to  increase  our  joint  warlighting  capability.  The  Air  Force 
strongly  endorses  and  supports  all  efforts  along  these  lines. 

Cardwell:  Su.  I  appreciate  you  taking  time  tail  ol  yout  busy  schedule  to  share  your 
siews  on  command  structures  lor  weighting  Thank  you  \ cry  much 
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O'Malley:  It  was  my  pleasure,  Tom.  Thank  you.  I  wish  you  the  best  in  writing  your 
monograph  on  command  arrangements.  If  you  need  additional  material,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  the  staff. 
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AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THEATER  OPERATIONS 

From  a  Commander’s  Perspective 

hy 

William  W.  Momyer.  General.  USAF.  Retired* 


I  have  fell  since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  that  a  unified  command  should  he 
established  for  the  conduct  »d  iheatei  air.  ground.  and  sea  operations.  The 
commander  »»l  the  unified  command  should  have  operational  command  and  control 
of  all  forces  assigned  to  the  theater  ft*  continuous  operations.  Forces  that  arc  in 
transit,  such  as  airlitt  and  particular  naval  forces.  would  come  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  theater  commander  only  while  in  his  assigned  area.  However,  these 
torces  could  not  he  diverted  from  their  mission  except  hy  authority  of  the  Joint 
Chiels  ot  Stall  or  a  higher  military  body  if  there  were  forces  of  a  different 
nattnnaiit)  involved. 

Ilk*  theater  command  should  o*nsis|  *d  a  joint  stall  with  appropriate 
representation  timn  all  ot  the  torces  assigned.  Key  posiikHts  on  the  joint  staff  should 
tv  rotated  anting  the  services  according  to  the  mivstoo  »d  the  theater.  The  si/e  id  a 
l«»rcc  assigned  should  not  he  the  determinant  of  what  service  should  have  what 
position  I  he  mission  of  the  theater  and  the  strategy  should  he  the  basis  fur 
assignment  with  Mahon  according  to  the  change  in  strategy  as  the  war  progresses. 
I  bus.  during  the  earlv  phases  of  the  campaign  when  air  superiority  is  the  dominant 
c«*nsRk*ration  m  tfk*  theater  strategy,  the  J-.V  should  tv  an  airman.  Onee  air 
supcrk«rtt\  has  heen  achieved  and  the  strategy  shifted  to  the  defeat  of  the  opposing 
ground  forces,  the  should  tv  a  soldier.  I  wouldn't  extend  this  hast*  id 
asstgnnvm  to  the  other  positions  smee  balance  among  the  service*  is  mandatory  for 
hanttiHiktus  relations,  service  pride,  and  availability  id  the  specialized  knowledge 
pKsessed  h>  each  ot  the  services,  the  lev  position*  ot  commander.  vice 
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commander,  and  chief  of  SUIT  should  be  held  by  officers  of  the  three  service*— 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  do  not  believe  one  service  should  hold  two  of  these 
positions.  A  theater  organization  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  dominated  by  one 
particular  service  since  it  destroys  the  basis  of  teamwork  and  stifles  the  surfacing  of 
expert  knowledge  about  the  proper  employment,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  the 
forces  of  a  particular  service. 

The  theater  command  should  consist  of  three  components:  air.  ground,  and  sea. 
Each  of  these  components  are  equal  and  have  operational  control  of  the  forces 
assigned  the  theater.  The  air  component  has  operational  control  of  all  the  air 
elements  to  include  those  of  allies.  US  Marine,  and  US  Navy.  The  ground 
component  has  similar  authority  with  respect  to  all  ground  forces,  and  die  naval 
component  has  the  same  responsibilities  with  respect  to  all  Navy  forces  with  the 
exception  of  sea-based  air.  It  is  under  the  operational  control  of  the  air  component 
then  engaged  in  furtherance  of  the  air  campaign  and  the  support  of  ground 
operations  For  all  missions  in  support  of  naval  operations  in  securing  the  sea  lines 
of  communication  and  protecting  naval  forces,  sea-based  air  should  be  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  theater  naval  component  command. 

Marine  forces  when  assigned  a  theater  should  he  placed  under  the  operational 
command  of  the  theater  commander.  The  air  element  of  the  Marines  rfrmdif  be 
assigned  to  the  operational  control  of  the  theater  air  component  command  and  the 
ground  force  element  placed  under  the  operational  command  of  the  ground  force 
component.  To  do  otherwise  creates  two  ground  forces  and  two  air  forces  with  no 
direction  short  ol  the  theater  commander.  Thus,  these  elements  of  the  Marines  must 
he  tmegrated  into  the  theater  command  structure  k)  assure  maximum  economy  of 
force,  coherency  of  employment,  and  concentration  of  force  on  the  primary 
objective  set  forth  in  the  theater  strategy.  Obviously,  special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  organic  capability  of  Marine  forces  and  policies  established  that  will 
assure  they  have  the  needed  firepower  as  other  theater  forces  engaged  in  similar 
tactical  missions  For  example:  By  mission  assignment.  Marine  ground  forces  are 
not  constituted  lot  sustained  operations  ashore.  Consequently,  when  used  in  the 
same  rote  as  an  Army  unit,  they  need  equivalent  artillery,  tanks,  and  so  forth. 
Under  some  condition*,  they  may  require  more  air  support  than  a  similar  Army 
unit,  hut  this  would  constitute  a  specific  circumstance  and  not  a  continuing 
requirement  day ’in  and  day-out.  When  a  Marine  ground  unit  had  the  same  priority 
as  any  Army  unit,  it  would  get  all  the  ak  support  needed  lo  accomplish  the  task. 

The  naval  component  should  hav?  operational  command  of  all  the  naval  dements 
except  as  discussed  above.  I  don't  believe  there  can  be  two  airmen  in  a  theater  of 
operations  simultaneously  and  independently  conducting  ah'  operations  whether  it 
he  coumcrair.  interdiction,  close  air  support,  reconnaissance,  or  airlift.  There  must 
he  a  single  component  responsible  for  all  air  operations  in  order  to  have  a  single  air 
strategy  with  all  the  air  elements  united  as  a  balanced  team  in  carrying  out  dial 
strategy.  It  is  not  enough  to  coordinate  wparate  ah  elements  from  two  different 
icrvices.  Direction  ts  required  that  clhntruMcs  any  doubt  about  the  job  to  be  done, 
how  much  force  is  reoutred.  when  h  is  remthed.  and  what  is  expected  of  the  effort. 
These  goals  cannot  be  satisfied  by  coordination  since  there  is  no  leverage  for 
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compliance.  Only  through  control  by  a  single  commander  of  the  air  resources  can 
the  full  capability  of  the  forces  be  realized. 

In  the  case  of  a  naval  engagement  or  actions  to  secure  the  sea  lines  of 
communication,  the  naval  component  commander  should  have  operational  control 
of  the  forces  engaged.  The  air  component  commander  would  make  available  to  the 
operational  control  of  the  naval  component  commander  whatever  forces  the  theater 
commander  approved  for  those  operations.  For  the  most  part,  a  naval  engagement  is 
relatively  short.  Therefore,  air  elements  of  the  air  component  command  would  pass 
to  the  operational  control  of  toe  navy  component  for  u  specified  period.  This  is 
considerably  different  than  an  air  campaign  of  significant  duration  where  naval  air 
would  be  employed  on  a  sustained  basis,  requiring  a  continuing  assignment  to  the 
operational  control  of  the  air  component  command. 

I  would  expect  where  there  is  a  conflict  on  mission  requirements,  the  theater 
commander  woukl  decide  which  mission  would  receive  priority,  h  would  be  the 
theater  commander,  for  example,  who  would  make  the  decision  to  withdraw  naval 
air  from  the  operations  control  of  the  air  component  for  support  of  a  naval 
engagement.  Probably  with  that  decision  would  be  a  decision  to  place  certain  air 
elements  under  the  operational  control  of  the  naval  component  to  reinforce  the 
naval  air  elements.  In  any  event,  the  overall  decision  as  to  where  the  theater 
resources  would  be  applied  would  be  that  of  the  theater  commander  and  not  that  of  a 
component  command.  There  is  no  way  to  assign  a  theater  commander  the 
responsibility  lor  the  conduct  ol  all  operations  in  furtherance  of  his  assigned 
minion,  and  then  not  give  him  the  complete  authority  to  control  the  forces.  In  other 
words,  the  theater  commander  must  have  the  authority  to  determine  what  forces 
would  he  shifted  from  one  mission  to  another  and  not  the  component  commands 
once  they  are  limited  to  only  a  pan  of  the  total  theater  mission. 

One  final  note  on  the  organization  for  theater  warfare.  The  theater  commander 
should  not  simultaneously  command  one  of  the  components.  Me  should  he 
concerned  with  the  ovei. M  strategy  and  the  aUrcation  of  forces  as  needed  to  carry 
out  that  strategy.  Me  doesn't  have  the  lime  to  get  down  to  the  details  of  fighting  the 
battle.  Furthermore,  he  must  keep  himself  above  the  tactical  battles  and  let  his  field 
commanders  do  the  job  they  arc  best  qualified  to  do,  The  political  problems 
associated  with  a  (heater  of  war  arc  so  extensive  as  to  consume  a  great  deal  of  die 
time  of  the  theater  commander.  Hence,  he  doesn't  have  the  time,  energy,  and 
detailed  knowledge  to  sene  as  both  the  theater  commander  and  a  component 
commander 

As  to  planning  considerations  fur  the  theater  hank .  I  offer  the  following ,  There  is 
a  fundamental  consideration  that  drives  theater  warfare  planning:  No  one  force  in  a 
iheater  is  sclfsuffnient  for  all  mtmonv  A  theater  of  operations  involves  the  actions 
uf  joint  forces,  and  each  component  is  organized,  trained,  and  employed  to 
accomplish  specific  missions.  Consequently  ,  specific  forces  are  dependent  upon 
other  forces  to  accomplish  tasks  which  ihc  specific  forces  are  not  optimized  to 
perform  Eisenhower  expressed  this  view  at  die  conclusion  of  World  War  II  when 
he  said  there  arc  no  longer  single  force  operation*  in  a  theater— theater  operations 
involve  jomt  force  with  each  force  trained  to  accomplish  specific  missions.  It  seems 
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to  me  that  if  there  isn't  acceptance  of  this  fact  of  life*  there  is  confusion, 
duplication,  and,  most  importantly,  ineffective  employment  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  theater  mission. 

The  corps  is  seeking  to  be  self-sufficient  for  any  target  array  that  has  an  influence 
on  the  corps  commander's  strategy  and  tactical  operations.  If  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  this  means  the  corps  commander  is  directly  concerned  with  any  enemy 
formation  no  matter  how  far  away  if  it  could  eventually  impact  the  operations  of  his 
corps— an  absurd  idea,  I  think  one  would  agree.  Yet,  an  airman  could  argue  th at  his 
area  of  interest  involves  enemy  ground  forces  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 
since  these  forces  could  be  a  direct  threat  to  his  airfields  if  they  should  break 
through.  As  a  consequence,  rather  than  depend  uponjhe  corps  commanders  for  such 
protection,  he  should  have  critical  sectors  of  the  front  for  which  his  forces  would  be 
responsible.  Again,  this  is  an  absurd  position  for  an  airman  to  take.  However,  it 
does  illustrate  why  forces  in  a  theater  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  specific 
mission.  Thus  I  would  argue  that  there  must  be  clean  lines  of  authority  in 
accordance  with  primary  mission  responsibilities.  We  have  that  in  close  air  support 
in  which  ground  force  commanders  nominate  targets  and  the  air  commander  directs 
and  controls  the  strike.  The  same  logic  applies  to  interdiction  of  targets  of  interest  to 
a  corps  commander. 

Certainly,  a  corps  commander  is  interested  in  enemy  forces  that  can  influence  the 
battle  within  a  few  days.  This  doesn't  mean  he  should  have  organic  weapons  that 
can  reach  these  targets.  1  think  this  is  where  the  ground  force  commander  must  rely 
on  the  air  commander  to  take  these  targets  under  attack  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
air  commander  depends  upon  the  ground  commander  to  defend  and  protect  air 
facilities  w ith  weapons  that  the  ground  commander  possesses  that  are  optimized  for 
fighting  direct  engagements  with  other  ground  forces.  Since  targets  to  the  front  of 
the  FEB  A  {forward  edge  of  the  battle  area)  are  both  combat  and  logistical  forces, 
they  constitute  a  highly  fluid  target  system.  By  their  very  nature,  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  the  flexibility  of  airpower  to  handle  such  target  systems.  Those  targets 
beyond  the  FEBA  recognize  no  friendly  corps  boundaries.  They  cut  across  corps 
boundaries  since  their  deployment  is  determined  by  the  enemy  and  where  he  wants 
to  thrust  these  forces  into  the  battle.  Hence,  the  firepower  brought  to  bear  against 
such  forces  must  have  freedom  of  employment  and  not  be  restrained  by 
geographically  controlled  authority  such  as  a  corps.  It  is  philosophically  irrelevant 
whether  the  weapon  employed  against  such  targets  is  a  Pershing,  a  GLCM  (ground 
launched  cruise  missile),  or  a  fighter-bomber.  The  principle  is  the  same — the 
destruction  of  the  target  is  of  concern  to  all  corps  commanders  but  beyond  the 
authority  of  a  specific  corps  commander  since  it  cuts  across  the  total  area  of  combat. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  air  commander  has  traditionally  had  responsibility 
for  targets  beyond  the  FSCL  (fire  support  coordination  line). 

There  is  some  concern  w ilh  the  discussion  on  the  FSCL.  The  FSCL  came  into  our 
language  after  the  Korean  war.  Up  until  that  time,  it  was  called  a  bomb  line  in 
which  the  air  commander  could  attack  targets  beyond  the  line  without  coordination 
with  the  ground  force  commander.  There  has  always  been  a  difference  of  view 
between  l  S  air  and  ground  commanders  on  the  location  of  the  bomb  line  or  FSCL. 
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The  air  commander  has  sought  to  get  this  line  as  close  to  friendly  ground  forces  as 
the  CEPs  (circular  error  probabilities)2  of  his  weapons  would  permit.  He  wanted  this 
close  proximity  to  friendly  ground  forces  since  this  was  where  the  enemy  forces 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  US  ground  commanders  have  taken  a  very  conservative 
view  on  location  of  the  bomb  line,  or  FSCL,  because  they  didn’t  have  precise 
locations  of  their  troops  during  an  engagement  and  were  concerned  with  air  attacks 
against  their  own  troops.  On  the  other  tund,  the  British  in  World  War  11  were  more 
inclined  to  put  the  bomb  line  closer  to  friendly  forces,  believing  they  had  better 
knowledge  of  where  their  troops  were  and  wanted  airpower  to  hit  the  enemy  where 
he  was.  I  believe  the  location  of  the  bomb  line,  or  FSCL,  rests  more  on  the 
proposition  of  not  knowing  the  precise  location  of  friendly  forces  rather  than  the 
range  of  organic  ground  weapons. 

Targets  beyond  the  FEBA  should  be  brought  under  attack  by  a  single  component 
commander  since  there  is  no  arbitrary  geographical  boundary.  The  air  component 
commander  should  be  the  responsible  commander  for  the  location,  identification, 
and  attack  of  such  targets.  The  ground  force  commander  provides  information  from 
his  sources  and  his  interest  in  the  target,  but  the  air  commander  makes  the  decisions 
to  attack,  keeps  the  ground  force  commander  informed,  and  reports  results.  In  a 
theater,  regardless  of  where  one  postulates  a  major  action,  it  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  a  single  force.  This  establishes  the  need  for  a  theater  command 
structure  that  provides  for  an  air,  ground,  and  sea  component  capable  of 
coordinating  their  efforts  in  accomplishing  the  mission  of  the  theater  commander. 
The  Army  doctrine  is  deficient  in  not  having  a  headquarters  field  army  above  a 
multiple  corps  deployment.  These  corps  cannot  be  directed  out  of  the  theater 
headquarters  which  has  a  full-time  job  of  planning  and  directing  the  theater 
campaign  as  well  as  the  day-to-day  activities  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  the 
major  forces. 

No  matter  whether  the  Army  has  a  weapon  that  can  reach  beyond  the  FEBA, 
control  of  such  a  weapon  system  would  have  to  be  higher  than  a  corps  for  the  simple 
reason  that  more  than  one  corps  is  involved  and  aircraft  of  the  tactical  air  force 
would  be  intensely  engaged  throughout  the  arena.  As  a  consequence,  there  would 
have  to  be  detailed  coordination  on  the  selection  of  the  target  since  the  tactical  air 
force  could  strike  the  target  as  well.  A  determination  must  be  made  as  to  the  most 
efficient  weapon  to  employ.  This  process  is  automatically  above  the  corps. 
Furthermore,  the  tactical  air  force  may  have  ongoing  operations  in  the  area  that 
transcends  the  target  of  interest  to  the  corps  commander.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view .  these  types  of  issues  are  inappropriate  for  a  theater  headquarters  and  normally 
are  resolved  at  the  tactical  air  force-field  army  level.  To  further  complicate  the 
problem,  there  could  be  allied  air  working  the  same  area  which  would  require 
control  by  the  tactical  air  commander  to  be  sure  there  arc  no  conflicts  in  missions. 
Hence,  there  are  many  considerations  that  come  into  play  on  such  targets  that  far 
exceed  the  sphere  of  interest  and  responsibility  of  a  corps  commander.  To  make  the 
problem  even  more  complex,  who  would  make  the  decision  about  the  use  of 
weapons  in  an  adjacent  corps  under  a  different  command?  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
command  level  that  cuts  across  the  entire  front  is  the  air  component  commander  and 
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for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  must  have  operational  control  (however  one 
wishes  to  define  it)  for  weapons  that  are  employed  beyond  the  FSCL. 

In  summary,  my  views  on  a  command  structure  for  theater  warfare  haven’t 
changed  since  I  wrote  my  book  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars  (World  War  II,  Korea, 
Vietnam).3  If  anything,  my  views  have  sharpened  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
argument  about  the  RDF  (rapid  deployment  force).  We  have  the  same  problems  on 
command  in  a  theater  of  war  that  existed  in  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  We 
don't  seem  to  be  any  closer  to  an  agreement.  If  we  can't  solve  them  in  peacetime, 
we  won't  solve  them  in  war. 


IM 


NOTES 


Appendix  F 


1.  J-3.  Operations  division  of  a  joint  staff  responsible  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  integrating  the 
operations  of  a  theater  command. 

2.  Circular  error  probability  (CEP)  is  an  indicator  of  a  weapon  system's  delivery  accuracy. 

.V  William  W.  Mornyer.  General.  USAF.  Retired.  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars  (Washington.  DC:  US 
Government  Printing  Office.  IV7K), 
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APPENDIX  G 


AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THEATER  OPERATIONS 

From  a  Commander’s  Perspective 


The  following  is  an  interview  conducted  on  3  December  1981  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III,  USAF,  with  General  Donn  A.  Starry, 
Commander  in  Chief.  US  Readiness  Command. 

General  Starry  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1943  prior  to  attending  the  US  Military 
Academy  in  1944.  He  served  in  Korea  as  an  intelligence  staff  officer  on  the  8th  US 
Army  Staff  and  served  two  tours  in  Vietnam,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  team  analyzing  mechanized  and  urmor  combat  operations  and  later  as  the 
head  of  the  task  force  designated  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  Victnamization  of  the 
war.  Then  he  commanded  the  famous  I  Ith  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  General 
Starrs  has  extensive  overseas  and  US  staff  and  command  experience.  He  was  the 
Commander  of  the  US  V  Corps  in  Germany  and  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
US  Army's  Armor  Center  and  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Fort 
Monroe.  Virginia.  General  Starry  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army  War  College  and  holds 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Soldier  s  Medal,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  assumed  his  current  position  as 
Commander  in  C  hief.  United  States  Readiness  Command,  and  Director  of  the  Joint 
IX'ployment  Agency  on  I  August  1981. 


*  *  *  * 


Cardwell:  General  Slurry .  first  let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for 
taking  time  oul  ol  your  busy  schedule  lo  discuss  your  view  s  on  a  command  structure 
and  organization  lor  theater  operations 

Starry:  It  is  im  pleasure  since  I  do  feel  strongly  about  this  subject.  As  you  know  I 
li.oe  dedicated  many  vc.ns  of  my  career  to  teaching  Army  officers  how  io  organize 
mu  loiccs  lor  w.i n lighting  I  became  particularly  concerned  while  Commander  of 
IKXIMK.'.  While  there  wc  worked  many  of  the  joint  command  and  control 
procedural  issues  with  I  AC  at  Langley.  We  have  resolved  some  of  the  dtvtriital 
issues  over  command  and  control  of  service  forces;  however.  i»thcrs  remain  to  he 
soivcJ  Wc  have  addressed,  and  in  my  view  come  to  grips  with,  the  question  of 
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tactical  air  support  of  the  Ian*4  Kattle  and  the  integration  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
assets  on  the  battlefield.  Yow  .^search  project  should  help  to  refocus  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  organize  our  service  forces  in  peace  the  way  they  will  fight  in 
war. 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir.  We  did  resolve  the  question  of  how  to  integrate  tactical  air  and 
Army  organic  assets  on  the  battlefield.  The  question  of  apportionment  and 
allocation  of  offensive  air  support — which  includes  close  air  support  of  surface 
forces,  battlefield  air  interdiction,  and  tactical  air  reconnaissance  in  direct  support 
of  the  land  battle— was  worked  by  TAC  and  TRADOC,  and  then  formalized  by  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations.3  The  work 
started  by  you.  when  you  were  Commanding  General  of  TRADOC,  and  General 
Creech4  laid  the  foundation  for  the  joint  interface  to  solve  these  command  and 
control  problems.  In  my  view,  issues  will  only  be  resolved  when  the  services 
establish  the  mechanism  to  jointly  discuss  the  issues. 

Starry:  1  couldn't  agree  more.  The  issue  of  a  joint  or  combined  structure  for 
warfighting  must  be  solved  by  the  services.  It  is  a  joint  effort. 

Cardwell:  Sir.  in  your  view,  how  do  you  see  the  command  structure  to  fight  a 
theater  war— that  is.  how  should  we  integrate  services’  forces  for  theater  war? 

Starry:  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort,  unity  in  that  the  service  forces 
are  integrated  into  a  land,  naval,  and  air  team  under  a  single  commander.  As  I  have 
said  before,  once  political  authorities  commit  military  forces  in  pursuit  of  a  political 
aim.  those  forces  must  win  something  or  else  there  will  be  no  basis  from  which 
political  authorities  can  bargain.  The  purpose  of  military  operations  cannot  be 
simple  to  avert  defeat,  but  rather  it  must  be  to  win.  To  win.  we  must  organize  our 
forces  to  insure  optimum  utilization  of  our  combined  warfighting  capability.  This 
means  one  commander  with  three  component  commanders— land,  naval,  and  air.  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  land  combat  forces  must  come  under  the  land  component 
commander;  likewise,  all  naval  forces  should  be  under  the  naval  commander,  while 
all  air  assets  should  come  under  the  air  component  commander. 

Cardwell:  This  brings  up  several  questions.  First,  are  you  in  favor  of  all  fixed  wing 
aviation  assets— no  matter  the  service— coming  under  the  air  components?  Second, 
how  does  the  Marine  ground  combat  force  fit  into  the  joint  structure?  And.  finally, 
should  one  serv  ice  be  dual-hatted  to  command  not  only.  say.  the  theater  command 
but  also  the  service  component?  For  example,  should  a  soldier  be  the  land 
component  commander  and  the  joint  force  or  theater  commander? 

Starry:  Well.  I  do  favor  the  fixed  wing  assets  being  under  a  single  air  component 
commander.  I'hat  is  to  say.  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  fixed  wing  aviation 
should  be  under  the  operational  control  of  the  air  component  commander, 
whomever  lie  ma\  be.  It  is  the  only  effective  way  to  employ  air  assets  for.  during, 
and  in  support  of  ilte  air-land  battle.  To  do  otherwise  fragments  our  overall  effort.  I 
cannot  envision  a  situation  where  we  would  want  two  air  components  anymore  than 
I  can  envision  two  land  components  fighting  in  the  same  theater.  One  commander 
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must  control  the  air  assets  to  insure  the  effective  use  of  our  limited  tactical  air 
assets.  Tactical  air  assets  are  much  too  critical  to  split  up  into  separate  air  wars.  I  am 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  single  manager  for  air  concept  espoused  by  the  Air  Force,  as 
it  allows  the  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution  essential  for  successful 
prosecution  of  the  battle. 

Cardwell:  Would  you  include  airlift  and  strategic  air  assets  employed  in  a  theater  of 
operation  under  the  single  manager  for  air? 

Starry:  Yes.  theater  airlift  should  come  under  the  theater  commander  and  be 
managed  by  the  air  component  commander.  Likewise,  strategic  air  assets  that  are 
employed  in  a  theater  of  operations  should  be  controlled  by  the  theater  air 
component  commander. 

Cardwell:  You  anticipated  another  question  I  was  going  to  ask — that  of  a  single 
manager  for  air  to  coordinate  all  airpower  in  a  theater  of  operation.  Your  support  of 
this  single  manager  for  air  is  shared  by  the  Air  Force  and  not  by  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps.  The  Navy  prefers  to  operate  in  an  in  support  of  role,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
prefers  to  keep  Marine  aviation  integral  to  the  Marine  air-ground  task  force 
reporting  directly  to  the  joint  task  force  or  theater  commander;5  thus,  they  would  be 
employed  as  a  separate  component.  What  are  your  views  on  this? 

Starry:  Let  me  state  that  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  run  the  naval  war. 
However,  when  naval  air  assets,  and  this  includes  Marine  aviation,  are  used  to 
project  power  into  the  land  environment,  it  must  be  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  overall  component  commander.  1  am  not  talking  about  a  naval  campaign  or 
amphibious  operations.  I  refer  to  protracted  interdiction  outside  the  scope  of  naval 
or  marine  amphibious  warfare.  When  they  arc  used  in  sustained  operations  ashore, 
as  they  were  during  air  campaigns  over  Vietnam,  they  should  be  coordinated  by  the 
air  component  commander. 

Cardwell:  1  personally  agree  with  your  view.  It  only  makes  sense  to  have  a  single 
manager  to  coordinate  and  control  (lie  theater  air  effort.  Do  your  comments  also 
apply  to  allied  air  assets? 

Starry:  Yes.  w  ithout  question.  I  believe  our  allies  support  this  view  also. 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir.  they  do.  In  NATO,  this  has  been  agreed  to  in  Allied  Tactical  Air 
Publications  My  second  question  dealt  with  Marine  ground  combat  forces. 

Starry :  To  answer  that  question,  we  should  remember  that  forces  are  employed  as  a 
team  under  the  three  components --land,  naval,  and  air.  The  employment  of 
Marine  ground  forces  depends  upon  the  situation.  In  amphibious  operations,  they 
must  come  under  (Ik*  naval  component.  In  nonamphibious  or  sustained  land 
operations  ashore,  they  should  come  under  the  land  component  commander. 
Kcmcmher.  it  is  up  to  the  theater  commander  in  tiuropc.  the  combined  force 
commander  m  Korea,  and  the  joint  force  commander  in  contingency  operations  to 
orgam/c  their  forces.  If  I  were  the  commander.  I  would  place  Marine  ground 
combat  forces  under  the  land  component  commander,  and.  as  I  said  earlier.  I  would 
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place  Marine  aviation  supporting  the  air-land  battle  under  the  air  component 
commander. 

Cardwell:  That  is  my  view  also,  but  as  you  know  the  services  have  agreed  to  the 
integrity  of  the  MAGTF  (Marine  air-ground  task  force)— that  is.  Marine  aviation, 
combat,  and  support  forces  come  under  the  MAGTF  commander.  If  we  employ 
Marine  forces  as  you  suggest,  then  the  Marine  Corps  would  say  we  are  splitting  up 
the  MAGTF. 

Starry:  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  employ  the  Marine  forces  in  the  manner  I 
described.  It  only  makes  sense  to  employ  Marine,  Navy,  A^my,  and  Air  Force 
assets  as  a  team  under  the  land,  naval,  and  air  components.  It  has  to  be  up  to  the 
theater  or  joint  force  commander  to  organize  his  forces.  If  he  decides  to  place 
ground  forces  under  the  land  component  and  aviation  assets  under  the  air 
component,  then !  guess  he  must  split  up  the  MAGTF. 

Cardwell:  A  follow-up  to  that  comment.  Do  you  see  the  Marines  being  employed 
as  a  separate  component— a  MARFOR  (Marine  forces)  if  you  will? 

Starry:  That  depends  upon  the  scenario.  If  the  Marines  are  the  only  or  predominate 
land  force,  then  they  would  be  the  land  component.  But,  in  most  cases,  they  would 
be  one  of  the  land  forces  and,  as  such,  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  a  MARFOR 
as  this  could  lead  to  two  land  armies.  If  we  have  an  operation  involving  NAVFOR 
(Naval  forces).  ARFOR  (Army  forces],  and  AFFOR  (Air  forces)  under  the  joint 
task  force.  I  would  assign  Marine  ground  combat  forces  under  the  land  component 
commander— the  ARFOR. 

Cardwell:  The  final  part  of  my  three-part  question,  the  question  of  dual-hatting. 

Starry:  I  don’t  believe  one  person  should  be  dual-hatted.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
theater  commander  or  the  JTF  commander  is  an  Army  officer,  then  he  should  not 
also  command  the  land  component.  They  should  be  two  people. 

Cardwell:  Changing  to  another  subject.  While  you  were  Commanding  General  of 
TRADOC.  you  developed  the  US  Army  concept  of  the  extended  battlefield.*  This 
concept  has  created  some  discussion  on  part  of  the  Air  Force  as  to  how  the  Air  Force 
would  fit  into  this  concept.  How  do  you  sec  the  Air  Force  working  in  this  extended 
battlefield  concept? 

Starry:  I  don't  see  any  change  in  the  way  we  currently  do  business.  The  interface 
for  Army  and  Air  Force  coordinator  occurs  at  all  levels  from  division  to  the  army 
gioup.  The  final  coordination  level  in  Europe  is  AFCENT  (Allied  Forces  Central 
Europe | :  in  Korea,  it  is  the  Combined  Forces  Command;  and  the  coordination  in  the 
JTF  arena  is  through  the  ARFOR  and  the  AFFOR  with  the  commander.  JTF 
overseeing  the  process. 

Cardwell:  With  the  concept  of  a  single  manager  for  air  in  mind,  at  what  level 
shtHild  the  coordination  for  tactical  air  in  support  of  the  land  battle — the  air-land 
interlace  -occur? 
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Starry:  At  the  air  and  land  component  level.  In  Europe,  for  example,  this  is  the 
Central  Army  Group,  or  CENT  AG,  and  Fourth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force. 

Cardwell:  As  you  know,  the  Air  Force  is  concerned  that  there  is  no  echelon  above 
corps  level  in  current  Army  doctrine  and  concepts.  It  appears  that  the  US  Army  is 
developing  concepts  for  employment  of  organic  assets  from  the  corps  and  below 
level.  For  example,  the  proposed  corps  weapon  system  would  have  the  capability  to 
hit  targets  in  an  area  where  the  Air  Force  conducts  air  interdiction.  If  this  is  a  correct 
perception,  it  creates  problems  for  the  Air  Force  since  they  are  structured  to  conduct 
warfare  from  a  theater  perspective,  not  from  a  corps  perspective.  Would  you 
provide  your  comments  on  this? 

Starry:  There  is  a  misconception  that  the  Army  does  not  support  an  echelon  above 
the  corps.  Part  of  this  problem  goes  back  to  the  Fort  Leavenworth  days  when  we 
were  writing  manuals  on  a  theater  level  for  an  organization  that  did  not  exist.  As 
you  recall,  in  1973  General  Abrams  approved  a  change  in  our  doctrine  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  eliminated  the  army  group  or  theater  army.  We  focused  our 
attention  on  a  single  echelon  called  the  corps.  Our  doctrinal  manuals  addressed  the 
matter  of  warfighting  from  this  corps  perspective.  This,  in  turn,  created  the 
impression  that  we  were  focusing  on  a  corps  war  and  not  a  theater  war.  Admittedly, 
this  has  caused  problems  for  the  Air  Force;  however,  the  Army  is  also  structured  to 
fight  with  a  theater  perspective.  The  problem  stems  from  our  operations  through 
one  of  the  combined  headquarters  in  Europe  and  Korea.  You  are  correct  in  saying 
there  is  no  service  echelon  above  corps,  but  the  echelon — the  command,  control, 
and  the  coordination— is  in  being  in  the  joint  or  combined  headquarters.  In  the  past, 
we  have  produced  manuals  that  dealt  primarily  with  the  corps  and  below.  We  have 
not.  however,  ignored  the  echelon  above  corps  and,  in  fact.  Field  Manual  100- 
157  has  been  published  in  draft  and  says  something  to  the  effect  that  a  unified, 
specified,  combined,  or  joint  task  force  is  set  above  the  corps  in  the  operational 
chain. 

Cardwell:  U  appears  that  my  monograph  on  a  command  and  control  organization 
for  theater  warfare  is  timely  then? 

Starry:  Yes.  assuming  it  deals  with  the  current  concepts,  it  should  be  valuable.  We 
need  to  make  sure  everyone  understands  the  structure  as  it  now  stands — before  we 
go  to  war. 

Card**;!:  Fan  of  the  misperception  was  created  by  the  Army  concept  forextending 
the  battlefield. 

Starry  :  You  may  be  correct,  but  I  don't  really  believe  the  problem  is  in  the  concept. 
Rather,  the  problem  may  be  in  the  portrayal.  Given,  the  corps  is  our  largest  tactical 
unit,  with  the  cvKiimand.  control,  and  coordination  resting  in  the  group  or  JTF.  As 
such,  briefings  a  hI  articles  tend  to  emphasize  the  tactical  operations  and  focus  on 
the  corps  and  below .  There  is  no  intent  to  exclude  multiple  corps  operations  but. 
since  their  interaction  is  handled  ai  ihe  joim  or  combined  level  and  covered  in.  for 
example.  NAIO  publications,  there  is  no  reason  to  duplicate  it  in  service 
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documents.  Along  this  line.  I  understand  you  are  preparing  an  article  on  extending 
the  battlefield  from  an  airman's  point  of  view. 

Cardwell:  Yes  sir.  I  am.  1  believe  it  is  important  to  set  down  how  airmen  view  the 
extended  battlefield,  and  also  how  we  view  the  Army  concept.  There  may  be  some 
misconceptions  of  what  the  Army  concept  docs  or  doesn't  do. 

Starry:  It  sliould  be  useful  to  record  how  the  Air  Force  views  the  Army  concept  of 
the  extended  battlefield.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Army  concept  of  the  extended 
battlefield  was  written  to  force  the  corps  to  think  about  the  enemy  second  echelon 
forces.  The  corps  must  pay  attention  to  the  second  echelon.  To  do  this,  the  corps 
commander  needs  to  have  a  well-laid  out,  flexible  plan  extended  72  hours  into  the 
future.  The  corps  commander  must  assume  a  greater  role  in  selecting  those  targets 
in  the  second  echelon  area.  Interdiction  is  the  key  to  battlefield  success.  It  is 
interdiction  that  allows  us  to  focus  our  attacks  on  those  enemy  targets  whose 
damage,  destruction,  or  disruption  would  help  us  light  the  battle  to  our  advantage. 
The  extended  battlefield  concept  may  require  some  changes  in  cohimand  and 
control.  However,  to  execute  the  concept,  we  must  recognize  the  need  to  use 
resources  far  beyond  those  organic  to  corps  and  division  and  to  plan  their 
application  over  a  greatly  expanded  battlefield.  The  Army  must  establish  a  working 
relationship  with  the  Air  Forte  for  both  target  acquisition  and  uttuck.  The 
interdiction  battle  will  be  fought  at  the  corps  and  division  level. 

Cardwell:  Fart  of  the  problem  comes  when  airmen  hear  statements  that  the 
interdiction  battle  is  fought  at  the  corps  and  below  level.  Our  theater  orientation 
forces  us  to  think  in  terms  of  an  interdiction  campaign  from  the  air-land  component 
level.  We  look  It*  the  interface  at  this  level,  not  at  the  corps  level. 

Starry  :  Ihc  interlace  occurs  at  the  air-land  component  as  well  as  the  corps  and 
division  levels  'Ihc  apportionment  of  air  interdiction  assets  occurs  at  the  theater 
level.  Once  the  allocution  decision  is  made  by  the  air  component  commander, 
tactical  air  must  he  applied  in  response  to  corps  identified  targets.  That's  all  l‘m 
saying.  Ihc  cor)*  commander  must  have  a  greater  say  in  what  targets  are  hit  by  air 
assets, 

Cardwell:  I  w  ill  provide  you  m>  views  on  the  extended  battlefield  concept.  Maybe 
wc  can  dispel  many  of  the  misconceptions  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
concerning  this  concept . 

Starry:  I'm  sure  it  would  he  hum  useful.  I  look  forward  to  your  views.  I  will 
prciv  tdc  you  my  tin  nights  on  your  concerns 

Cardwell:  I  appreciate  that  and  your  interest  in  setting  the  record  straight.  The 
services  must  work  iogdU*r  to  m*1\c  our  command  and  control  problems.  General 
StarTy.  again,  thank  ymi  for  taking  this  time  to  provide  me  your  views  on  a 
command  and  contto!  structure  tor  tlieatcr  warfare.  1  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Starry:  It  has  been  my  pleasure.  I«mi  the  best  to  you  as  you  develop  your  research 
protect  I  h*»k  l*Mw.trd  to  seeing  tin*  tcsulis  ol  y«mr  elhnt.  Good  fuck. 
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I  IK  AIM  K'  In  the  US  Army's  Tr^minf*  and  Doctrine  Command  located  at  hm  Monroe.  Virginia. 

2 .  TAC  is  the  l  'S  Air  l-orves  Tactical  Air  Command  located  at  l -an?  ley  AI  B.  Virginia. 

3.  USAF  and  ISA  letter  of  agreement  signed  by  Lieutenant  General  Glen  K.  Oth.  USA. 
DCS  Operations  and  Platte;  and  Lieutenant  General  Jerome  F.  O'Malley.  USAF.  DCS/Plan*  and 
Operations.  Subject:  l-SA  and  USAF  Agreement  on  Appointment  and  Allocaiion  of  Offensive  Air 
Support  tOASt.  23  May  IWI 

4.  General  W.  L.  Creech.  USAF.  Commander  of  Tactical  Air  Command.  Langley  AFD.  Virginia. 

5.  See  Appendices  C  and  0  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  views. 

b.  See  General  Uonn  A.  Starry's  article  entitled  "lutending  the  Battlefield."  MiHkm  Rnin*‘.  March 
ItNCl.pp.  32-30 

7  Field  Manual  l«MS. 0*p%  (ffcrtfum*  (Draft).  November  Mil. 

M.  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III.  lieutenant  Cofctnri.  USAF.  ‘Kx  lending  the  Battlefield  - From  an 
Airman's  hwt  of  View.”  Air  llmxrtun  Ifrtwvc,  March' April  NH3.  pp.  KIHI2. 
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COMBINED  DOCTRINE  FOR  THEATER 
WARFARE  IN  NATO 

by 

Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III.  Lieutenant  Colonel.  USAF* 


Combined  doctrine’  (doctrine  of  two  or  more  nations)  for  theater  warfare  is 
embodied  in  NATO's  Allied  Tactical  Publications  (ATPs).  When  an  ATP  is 
promulgated,  all  nations  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  that  doctrine. 
The  agreement  is  called  a  STANAG  (Standardization  Agreement).  STANAGs  are 
ratified  by  nations  after  the  services  have  concurred  and  ag reed  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  ATP. 

The  United  States  has  ratified  STANAGs  covering  ATPs  on  maritime  operations, 
land  force  tactical  operations,  airmobile  operations,  offensive  air  support 
operation*,  counterair  operation*,  electronic  warfare  operations,  and  tactical  air 
operation*.  These  are  the  only  one*  that  deal  with  air-naval-land  doctrine. 
» operations,  and  tactical  procedure*. 

It  i%  important  to  no*c  that  once  a  nation  ha*  ratified  a  STANAG— or  the  doctrine 
specified  in  the  ATP  -  the  services  are  expected  to  implement  the  doctrine  when 
operating  in  combined  warfare.  It  i*  interesting  to  note  that  the  doctrine  found  in 
A  I  P*  clo*cl\  parallel  the  docinnc  found  in  JCS  Publication  2.'  which  outlines  how 
two  or  more  *er\  ices  arc  expected  to  conduct  joint  warfare. 

The  umbrella  doctrine  for  combined  navai  warfare  i*  found  in  ATP  H.  Ikn  tni tr 
tot  Ami*hibtou%  OfHrtiium.  while  combined  land  warfare  doctrine  is  found  in  ATP 
UV  httui  f<«r«r«  hu  m  ot  thmniu  Combined  air  warfare  doctrine  i*  found  in  ATP 
V't  Ai.  A MO  in  ut  Air  ,  and  i*  amplified  in  ATP  27(Bi.  Ollrn\t\r  Air 
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Support  Operations;  ATP  42*  Counter  Air  Doctrine;  ATP  44,  Electronic  Warfare 
(EW)  in  Air  Operations;  and  ATP  34,  Tactical  Air  Support  for  Maritime 
Operations.  The  underlying  theme  in  each  of  these  ATP*  is  that  warfighting  b  a 
combined  effort  of  the  national  forces  under  a  single  commander. 

At  the  highest  level  of  a  military  force,  there  should  be  only  one  overall 
commander  who  is  responsible  for  all  operational  matters  to  the  authority  that 
established  the  force,  subject  to  any  special  government  agreements  and  military 
force  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  that  force.  Hb  responsibility 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  his  mission  and  his  area  of  responsibility. 

Adherence  to  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  allows  effective 
decisionmaking.  The  arrangement  of  a  command  and  control  organization  at  levels 
of  command  below  that  of  the  overall  commander  should  be  based  upon  this 
principle  as  well.  This  permits  effective  decisionmaking,  and  provides  single  points 
of  contact  for  lateral  and  subordinate  commanders.  The  principle  should  be 
reflected  in  an  organization  whether  it  is  geographically  or  functionally  arranged. 
For  example,  a  military  force  may  be  arranged  geographically  into  regions,  each 
with  a  regional  commander  and  functionally  arranged  into  naval,  land,  and  air 
components,  with  a  component  commander  for  each.  Furthermore,  in  certain 
circumstances,  part  of  a  military  force  may  be  organized  for  a  specific  mission — 
normally  limited  by  time  and  space — and  placed  under  a  single  commander,  such  as 
a  task  force  or  an  amphibious  task  force. 

Throughout  the  structure,  all  commanders  should  make  recommendations  to  their 
superior  commander  regarding  the  employment  of  their  respective  resources.  Any 
disagreement  between  lateral  commanders  should  be  referred  to  their  common 
superior  commander  for  resolution.’  This  commander  has  operational  command*  of 
his  assigned  forces.  Normally,  he  exercises  operational  command  through  hb 
components --naval,  land,  and  air.  It  b  important  to  note  that  operational  command 
does  not  include  full  command.4  Each  nation  reserves  the  right  to  recall  forces 
assicned:  hence,  nations  live  commanders  the  authority  to  direct,  coordinate  and 
control  military  forces:  less  full  command  to  die  single  commander  of  combined 
foxes. 

Figure  A- 1*  shows  the  command  structure  for  combined  warfare  in  NATO. 
Using  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE)  as  an  example  of  bow  command  b 
exercised.  Figure  A-2’  illustrates  the  doctrine  for  combined  operations  on  the 
European  land  mass.  To  further  breakdown  the  command  structure,  a  look  at  the 
organization  for  Central  Europe.  Figure  A-J.  wiP  focus  on  the  single  commander 
and  the  component  command  structure.* 
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Figure  A-2.  Doctrine  for  Combined  Operations 
on  the  European  Land  Mass 
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NOTE:  In  AFCENT  Ihtri  is  no  naval  compooont  as  AFCENT's  aria  of 
responsibility  does  ihH  include  octan/sia  arias. 

—  OPERATIONAL  AUTHORITY 
.....  COORDINATION 


l  igute  A-3  Central  Europe  Componont  Command  Structure 
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In  the  case  of  Central  Europe,  the  commander— Commander  in  Chief,  Allied 
Forces  Central  Europe  (C1NCENT)— exercises  operational  command  through  his 
land  components— Northern  and  Central  Army  Group — and  his  air  component 
commanders — Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe.  The  other  major  NATO 
commands  arc  organized  similarly  with  a  single  commander  and  with  land,  sea,  and 
air  components,  as  appropriate,  to  the  specified  mission. 

Generally,  the  forces  o(  member  countries  remain  under  national  command  in  peacetime; 
however,  some  are  placed  under  operational  command  or  control  of  NATO,  some  are  assigned  to 
NATO  commands,  and  others  are  earmarked  for  these  commands.  .  . .  The  organization  of  these 
commands  is  flexible  enough  and  the  liaison  between  them  close  enough  to  allow  for  mutual 
support  in  the  event  of  war.  and  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  necessary  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  to 
meet  any  situation  likely  to  confront  the  North  Atlantic  community  .  .  .  (the  commander!  would, 
in  lime  of  w  ar.  control  all  land.  sea.  and  air  operation  in  |his|  area  |of  responsibility  |.v 

The  specifics  of  exercising  command  is  detailed  in  the  aforementioned  ATPs. 
However,  the  doctrinal  underpinnings  are  a  joint  and  combined  effort  of  national 
military  forces  joined  together  by  a  single  commander  who  exercises  operational 
command  through  his  component  commanders — land,  naval,  and  air. 

The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  military  forces  is  a  function  of  the  command, 
control,  and  organizational  arrangements  of  the  combined  headquarters.  Certain 
principles  are  used  when  setting  up  the  command  arrangements.  Tncse  principles 
include  unity  ol  command,  unity  of  effort,  centralized  control  and  decentralized 
execution,  and  concentration  of  force. 

To  realize  their  full  potential  and  effectiveness,  theater-assigned  assets  must  be 
employed  under  command  arrangements  to  preclude  undue  dissipation  and 
fragment  uion  of  effort  and  to  permit  their  integrated,  responsible,  and  decisive 
application  to  tasks  in  this  overall  effort.  Unity  of  effort  is  best  achieved  when 
authority  for  command  and  control  is  established  at  the  highest  practical  level, 
under  a  designated  component  commander.  At  these  component  levels — land.  sea. 
anu  air  force  -the  relative  priority  of  combined  and  joint  demands  on  resources  can 
he  assessed  for  allotment,  apportionment,  and  allocation  of  these  resources.  The 
optimum  level  tor  operational  control  of  the  effort  would  be  wherever  the  best 
assessment  of  the  overall  air.  land,  or  naval  situation  can  be  made.  Centralized 
control  necessary  lot  effective  appHc  ation  ol  force  in  an  area  of  TcsponsibiVify  and 
promotes  an  integrated  effort  in  the  execution  of  plans.  Additionally,  it  allows  for 
adjustments  to  the  tactical  situation  according  to  the  overall  theater  commander's 
established  priorities  and  objectives.  Centralized  control  at  the  land.  sea.  and  air 
component  level  provides  the  necessary  authority  lo  direct  employment  of  tactical 
resources  and  to  concentrate  power  at  the  critical  place  and  time  to  achieve  decisive 
results.  Centralized  control  is  achieved  through  a  designated  component 
commander  *ho  directs  the  total  effort  by  exercising  operational  control  of  tactical 
forces  assigned  or  attached. 

Since  no  single  commander  at  am  level,  can  (vr* 'dally  direct  alt  iA  the  detailed 
actions  ol  a  large  number  of  units  or  indis  iduuls,  decentralized  execution  of  tusks  is 
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necessary  and  is  accomplished  by  delegating  appropriate  authority  for  mission 
execution. 

In  the  central  region  of  Europe,  the  commander  of  all  assigned  forces  in  that  area 
of  responsibility  is  the  commander  of  AFCENT.  To  accomplish  his  objectives, 
CINCENT  exercises  operational  control  through  his  two  assigned  component 
commanders — land  forces  under  the  Army  groups  and  air  forces  under  the  Allied 
Air  Forces  Central  Europe  commander.  Decentralized  execution  of  land  forces  is 
accomplished  by  the  army  corps,  through  the  Army  Group.  Decentralized  execution 
of  air  forces  is  accomplished  by  the  Allied  Tactical  Air  Forces.  (Sec  Figure  A-3.) 

The  combined  command  structure  in  NATO  may  appear  complicated  at  first. 
However,  once  it  is  broken  down  into  its  elements,  a  clear  picture  of  direct  lines  of 
authority  and  control  emerges.  The  key  is  that  there  is  one  commander  designated  to 
exercise  command— less  full  command — of  assigned  national  forces  within  a 
theater  of  operation.  This  commander  exercises  operational  command  and  control 
through  one  of  three  subordinate  commanders,  or  components — either  a  land,  naval 
(sea),  or  air  component. 

Certain  NATO  recognized  terms  are  used  when  describing  types  of  command  and 
control  and.  for  convenience,  are  listed  below  with  their  definitions. 11 

•  Command.  Command  is  the  authority  vested  in  an  individual  of  the  armed 
forces  for  the  direction,  coordination,  and  control  of  military  forces. 

•  hull  Command.  Full  command  is  the  military  authority  and  responsibility  of  a 
superior  officer  to  issue  orders  to  subordinates.  It  covers  every  aspect  of  military 
operations  and  administration  and  exists  only  within  national  services.  As  used 
internationally,  the  term  command  implies  a  lesser  degree  of  authority  than  when  it 
is  used  in  a  purely  national  sense.  It  follows  that  no  NATO  commander  has  full 
command  over  the  forces  that  arc  assigned  to  him.  In  assigning  forces  to  NATO,  the 
nations  delegate  only  operational  command  or  operational  control. 

•  Operational  Command.  The  authority  granted  to  a  commander  to  assign 
missions  or  tasks  to  subordinate  commanders,  to  deploy  units,  to  reassign  forces, 
and  to  retain  or  delegate  operational  and/or  tactical  control  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary .  it  does  not  of  itself  include  responsibility  for  administration  or  logistics. 
It  may  be  used  to  denote  the  forces  assigned  to  a  commander. 

•  Control.  Control  is  the  authority  which  may  be  less  than  full  command 
exercised  bv  a  commander  over  part  of  the  activities  of  subordinate  or  other 

organizations. 

•  Operational  Control.  Operational  control  is  the  authority  granted  to  a 
commandei  to  direct  forces  assigned  so  that  the  commander  may  accomplish 
specific  missions  or  tasks  which  are  usually  limited  by  function,  time,  or  location; 
lo  deploy  mills  concerned;  and  to  retain  or  assign  tactical  control  of  the  assigned 
umh 

•  laetiial  Control.  Tactical  control  is  ihc  detailed  and.  usually,  local  direction 
and  control  oj  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  missions  or  tasks 
assigned. 

•  CtHtrdmatun!  Authoritx  I  he  authority  granted  to  a  commander,  or  individual 
assigned  responsibility,  toi  coordinating  specific  functions  or  activities  involving 
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forces  of  two  or  more  countries,  of  two  or  more  services,  or  two  or  more  forces  of 
the  same  service.  He  has  the  authority  to  require  consultation  between  the  agencies 
involved,  or  their  representatives,  but  does  not  have  the  authority  to  compel 
agreement.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  agencies  involved,  he  should 
attempt  to  obtain  essential  agreement  by  discussion.  In  the  event  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  essential  agreement,  he  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  appointing  authority. 

•  Combined.  Between  two  or  more  forces  or  agencies  of  two  or  more  allies  (when 
all  allies  or  services  are  not  involved,  the  participating  nations  and  services  shall  be 
identified,  e.g. .  combined  navies). 

•  Joint.  The  term  joint  connotes  activities,  operations,  and  organizations  in 
which  elements  of  more  than  one  service  of  the  same  nation  participate. 
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1.  As  a  nuttier  of  interest,  the  United  States  has  combined  doctrine  in  the  Pacific  theater.  This 
combined  doctrine  is  embodied  in  Air  Standards  which  closely  parallel  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
ATPv  The  principles  and  doctrine  contained  in  the  ATPs  and  the  discussion  on  theater  warfare  apply  to 
combined  doctrine  for  the  Pacific  theater. 

2.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF),  October  1974.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  on  this  publication. ) 

3.  ATP  33(A).  NATO  Tactical  Air  Doctrine.  May  1980.  p.  3-2. 

4.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  I .  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms.  I  June  1979;  and  NATO  Allied,  Administrative  Publication  6(0),  NATO  Glossary  of  Terms  and 
Definitions.  April  1977.  define  operational  command  as  ’‘the  authority  granted  a  commander  to  assign 
missions  or  tasks  to  subordinate  commanders,  to  deploy  units,  to  reassign  forces,  and  to  retain  or  delegate 
operational  and/or  tactical  control  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It  does  not  of  itself  include  responsibility 
for  administration  or  logistics.  '* 

5.  Allied  Administrative  Publication  6  defines  full  command  as  ’the  military  authority  and 
responsibility  of  a  superior  officer  to  insure  orders  to  subordinates.  It  covers  every  aspect  of  military 
operations  and  administration  and  exists  only  within  national  services.  The  term  command,  as  used 
internationally,  implies  a  lesser  degree  of  authority  than  when  it  is  used  in  a  purely  national  sense.  It 
follows  that  no  NATO  commander  has  full  command  over  the  forces  that  are  assigned  to  him.  This  is 
because  nations,  in  assigning  forces  to  NATO,  assign  only  operational  command  or  operational  cuntroT 
tp.  2-70). 

ft.  SATO  Handbook  (Brussels.  NATO  Information  Service.  I97K),  p.  53. 

7  Ibid 

K  Ibid.  (In  time  of  war.  the  AIT!  commander  -SAOiUR  -  would  command  and  control  all  land.  sea. 
and  air  forces  w  ithin  his  area  of  responsibility . ) 

9.  Ibid  .pp  42-43. 

|()  This  principle  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  which  includes  the  USAF.  USN.  USA. 
and  USMC  The  services,  thmugh  the  US  ratification  process,  agreed  to  employ  forces  in  NATO  through 
the  component  command  structure.  Sec  ATP  33(A)  for  air  force  employment.  ATP  35  for  land  force 
employment,  and  ATP  X  for  naval  and  amphibious  force  employment  under  the  land,  naval  (or  sea),  and 
air  component  structure 

1 1 .  These  are  command  and  control  definitions  which  are  NATO-agreed  and  may  be  found  in  Allied 
Administratis  e  Publication  6.  NATO  Glossary  oj  Terms  and  Definitions.  April  1977. 
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ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


Section  I.  Introduction 


This  appendix  presents  additional  reference  material  to  support  the  monograph. 
Section  2  contains  an  interview  with  Major  General  Carl  D.  Peterson,  USAF, 
Retired.  Conner  Air  Deputy.  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe.  General  Peterson 
discusses  the  problem  of  introducing  US  forces  into  NATO  counter  to  agreed 
NATO  doctrine.  Section  3  contains  the  highlights  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Historical  Division  study  entitled  "The  Single  Manager  Problem:  The  Creation  of 
an  Operational  C  ontrol  System  for  US  Tactical  Air  in  I  Corps  of  South  Vietnam 
During  I96X."  Section  4  contains  a  study  by  Major  Clayton  R.  P'rishkom.  Jr.. 
USAF.  entitled  "linckgrouml  Information  on  USMC  Command  and  Control 
Relationships  During  Sustained  Operations  Ashore.  1776  to  WO."  Section  5 
contains  service  doctrine  on  unified  operations  which  was  written  in  (he  1947-50 
penod.  Section  is  additional  information  oil  the  rationale  fora  single  manager  for 
an  Ihis  section  was  prepared  by  General  William  W.  Momycr.  USAF.  Retired. 
Section  7  contains  a  discussion  on  the  term  component. 


Section  2.  Interview  with  Major  (icnerul 
Carl  l>*  Peterson,  USAF,  Retired 


I  lie  lollowtng  is  a  synopsis  o|  an  interview  with  Major  General  Carl  I).  Peterson. 
I  SAP.  Reined  This  interview  took  place  in  Panama  City.  Florida,  on  6  February 
1*1X2.  I'he  author  ici| nested  General  ' Vterson  to  record  Ins  thoughts  on  the 
introduction  <«i  I  S  lorccs  and.  hi  particular.  USMC  forces  into  NATO  during  his 
tom  nt  duly  Hisimv  nt.iv  well  record  this  period,  as  will  be  shown,  as  a  turning 
|H *iiit  m  N  Alt)  doctrine 

Gcncial  Peterson  served  a>  the  Air  Deputy.  Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 
i  Al  NOR  I  Hi.  N.VIO.  Iiom  1977  to  1979.  As  Air  Deputy,  lie  participated  in  the 
development  id  allied  plans  lor  the  introduction  of  US  Marine  forces  in  Northern 
Command  F.uinpe  or  APNORFH  as  it  is  more  commonly  known.  The  Northern 
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European  Command  (NEC),  one  of  three  major  subordinate  commands  of  Allied 
Command  Europe  (ACE),  is  composed  of  the  seas,  land,  and  airspace  surrounding 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  that  portion  of  Northern  Germany  known  as  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  This  includes  the  Baltic  Sea  and  those  waters  adjacent  to  Denmark  and 
Norway  that  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic 
(SACLANT).  The  NEC  dominates  the  sea  routes  from  the  Barents  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  to  the  Atlantic,  thereby  making  the  command’s  strategic  importance  directly 
proportional  to  Soviet  naval  strength.  It  represents  a  significant  barrier  to  the 
Atlantic  for  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  With  the  exception  of  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  forces,  the  area's  standing  forces  are  small  in  number.  The  nations  of 
Norway  and  IXnmurk  must  rely  on  mobilizatior  to  meet  their  defense 
commitments. 


*  *  *  * 


Cardwell:  General  Peterson,  would  you  share  your  perspectives  as  Air  Deputy  in 
AFNORTH  on  the  problems  associated  with  the  introduction  of  forces  into  a  theater 
of  operations  when  those  forces  are  introduced  counter  to  current  NATO  doctrine? 

Peterson:  Tom.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  give  you  my  views.  Before  I  do,  let 
me  give  you  some  background  information.  1  recall  that  in  1977.  the  US  force 
commitments  to  NATO  v.cre  so  small  that  SACEUR  (Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe)  had  a  variety  of  options  for  each  available  unit  designed  to  meet  a  number 
of  contingencies  in  the  Allied  Command  Europe  area  wherever  it  could  occur. 
Then'  options  were  for  land  and  air  force  forces.  At  one  time.  1  can  recall  that  forces 
in  SACEUR’s  strategic  reserve,  both  land  and  air.  that  could  be  used  as 
reinforcements  in  AFNORTH  region  had  a  total  of  102  options.  56  of  which  were  in 
the  AFNORTH  area  of  responsibility.  Hence,  the  concern  within  the  command  for 
dedicated  forces  and  the  alliance's  intent  to  reinforce. 

This  changed  with  SACEUR's  Rapid  Reinforcement  Plan  and  the  major 
commitment  of  US  land  and  air  force*  to  ACE  in  the  1978  time  frame.  Along  with 
this  came  the  US  Marine  Corps. 

The  USMC.  looking  for  a  NATO  mission,  concentrated  on  the  flanks.  Following 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  story  in  that  CINCUSAFECOMAAFCE  (Commander 
m  Chief.  United  Stales  Air  Forces  in  Europe/Commander.  Allied  Air  Forces 
Central  Europe}  told  the  USMC  that  when  they  arrived  in  Central  Europe, 
command  and  control  of  USMC  aviation  forces  would  he  in  consonance  with 
current  NATO  procedures  and  doctrine.  Disagreeing  with  this  philosophy,  the 
USMC  looked  to  the  tlanks.  with  AFNORTH  as  the  most  fruitful  ground  to  perform 
their  NATO  mission  in  consonance  with  their  own  doctrine.  While  the  AFNORTH 
air  forces-  -commanded  h\  Norwegians.  Danes,  and  Germans— were  opposed  to 
the  l  SMC  divttine.  the  tact  that  a  force  was  to  he  dedicated  to  the  area  and  today 
are  prcposttioiting  equipment  in  central  Norway  to  haekup  this  commitment,  is 
perhaps  an  overriding  tactor  in  which  political  decisions  overrode  military1 
fciniccpts.  doctrine,  and  command  and  control  procedures  How  did  they  get  there? 
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When  l  arrived  at  Headquarters  AFNORTH  in  June  1977,  the  USMC 
representation  consisted  of  two  staff  officers  with  the  expansion  to  four  already 
approved  by  my  predecessor.  Major  General  Pierce  Hodnctte.  My  first  4  months  as 
Air  Deputy  found  me  totally  involved  in  trying  to  retain  some  semblance  to  the  US 
peacetime  establishment  in  AFNORTH.  My  predecessor  died  2  weeks  after  he  left 
his  AFNORTH  post:  my  executive  officer  was  assigned  to  SACEUR‘s  staff  10  days 
after  my  arrival:  and  my  senior  staff  officer,  a  USAF  colonel,  retired  15  days  after 
my  arrival,  thereby  making  me  all  things  to  all  people.  I  was  my  own  action  officer 
with  no  corporate  memory.  From  the  first  day  I  arrived.  15  June  1977,  I  was  hit 
with  15  proposed  changes  to  the  US  peacetime  establishment.  This  included  a 
proposed  increase  of  five  additional  USMC  officers  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  AFNORTH.  at  that  time  a  UK  Royal  Marine  general 
officer,  was  a  good  Iriend  of  the  LSMC's  commandant.  The  commandant  wrote 
direct  to  our  CINC  requesting  spaces  in  lieu  of  USAF  officers.  He  asked  for 
positions  in  one  of  our  primary  subordinate  commands.  BALTAP  (Baltic 
Approachcs|:  its  Corps.  LANDJUT  ILand  Forces  Jutland}:  and  in  Headquarters 
AFNORTH.  I  found  it  amazing  that  the  commandant  could  come  up  with  so  many 
options  for  USMC*  representation,  including  my  deputy,  and  tie  these  requests  with 
oilier  ongoing  actions  with  which  I  was  confronted.  With  no  corporate  memory  and 
no  stall  to  help.  I  personally  did  all  my  research  through  records  dating  back  to 
l%.V 

Alter  putting  together  a  position  paper  covering  all  aspects  of  the  15  proposed 
changes  to  the  US  peacetime  establishment,  including  the  USMC  proposed 
changes.  I  wem  to  Headquarters  SHAPE  ISupremc  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
Europe  |  and  discussed  my  proposed  stand  with  General  James  Allen.  SHAPE  Chief 
of  Staff.  His  guidance:  “No  more  Marines,  four  only.*’  With  that  and  other  policy 
guidance  which  I  will  discuss  later.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
AFNOR 1 H.  a  cops  of  which  is  provided  in  my  end-of-tour  report.  It  sf'elled  out  my 
position.  1  won  on  all  counts;  tin*  CINC  wrote  to  the  commandant  saying  no  more 
t  S  Marines,  and  it  (lie  commandant  wanted  more  positions  he  would  have  to  go 
thiough  JCs  channels  He  never  went  t«  ugh  JCS  channels  during  my  tcnutc. 
Ilowetei.  all  h*ui  positions  were  gamed 

In  discussing  ptohlcitis  associated  with  tlx*  command  and  control  of  USMC 
loivcs  m  a  V\|ti  cm :iointtc!ii.  I  luxe  to  haw  im  inlorni.ition  on  command  post 
c semises,  putn.tii!) .  and  on  live  ewruses  which  w»ok  plate  m  ilx*  AFNORTH  area 
ol  tc'fv»iisihihi\  dui me  im  tcnutc  as  An  IX‘put) 

Itctoic  I  hat cl\  h.nl  m\  feel  mi  iltc  gitHind  in  June  ll>77.  I  was  advised  b)  the 
i  Inc!  vti  stall .  \l  NOR  |  It  a  niajoi  general  m  the  UK  Aim)  ol  ihe  alleged  chan 
that  tKiUticd  dining  SACT.UR’s  cwiuse  WINIT.X  77.  a  NA It)  command  post 
.acicih  wliidi  io\ci'  the  pcnod  ol  ii.iitsitum  trout  |vacc  t*»  war  A  USMC  Marine 
amphibious  hitgadc  {M All)  was  |Hil  ashotc  in  Denmark  in  ait  amphibious  assault 
unstc  without  S I R I K 111 .11. 1  |Stnke  Fleet.  Atl.mtie  Command |  putting  out  an 
miit.iiitig  diicsioc  litis  total  lack  ol  coordination  taused  no  end  of  problems  in 
M  NOR  I II  and  ti'  stilvoidmate  command  HAI.I  AP  SIRIKF.M  F.i  l  established 
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an  amphibious  operating  area,  which  encompassed  alt  of  Denmark,  northern  East 
Germany,  western  Poland,  and  a  major  portion  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  calmly  told 
appropriate  military  headquarters  that  all  air  activities  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  STRIKEFLEET  in  the  designated  area.  This  ruffled  the  feathers  of  the  air 
component  commanders  of  BALTAP,  A1RBALTAP  |Air  Force  Baltic 
Approaches),  and  Danish  national  authorities  whose  control  of  the  sovereign 
airspace  of  Denmark  was  usurped  by  STRIKEFLEET.  Once  this  was  resolved,  the 
MAB  was  put  ashore  and  moved  into  the  line  in  the  LANDJUT  corps  area 
(Schleswig-Holstein). 

Command  and  control  arrangements  to  accommodate  USMC  doctrine  placed  the 
MAB  under  COMLANDJUT  ICommander,  land  Forces  Jutland),  including  air. 
Air  operations  by  the  USMC  were  to  be  coordinated  with  A1RBALTAP.  I  was  told 
by  the  chief  of  staff  that  not  a  single  NATO  general  or  flag  officer  agreed  with  this 
approach  insofar  as  AFNORTH  was  concerned,  but  reluctantly  gave  in  so  as  to 
avoid  an  embarrassing  political  confrontation  in  the  exercise  with  the  nation  who 
provides  the  major  portion  of  reinforcements — the  United  States. 

One  can  only  realize  how  bad  this  arrangement  was  and  still  is  if  they  understand 
the  airspace  management  problem  in  the  BALTAP  region.  BALTAP  follows 
normal  command  functional  arrangements  and  has  an  air  component 
commander— A1RBALTAP.  I  Icrc  the  similarity  ends  with  any  other  air  component 
commander.  Why.  primarily  because  the  Bonn  Treaty  Convention  gave  the 
peacetime  air  surveillance  responsibility  in  northern  Germany  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  RAF  Germany  carries  out  this  function.  No  problem!  Wrong! 
Because  of  the  political  tensiiivitics  of  the  Bonn  Treaty,  no  change  has  been  made 
in  the  air  defense  missitm  even  in  w  ar:  therefore,  air  defense  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
ILANDJUT  areal  is  conducted  by  2ATAF.  while  offensive  air.  reconnaissance, 
electronic  warfare,  and  so  on.  is  conducted  by  AIRBALTAP.  Workable?  It  has 
nescr  been  tested.  Now  add  an  MAB.  its  air  units  located  on  AIRBALTAP  bases, 
with  its  own  command  and  control  system  to  the  picture:  put  it  under  LANDJUT 
and  say.  *‘We  will  coordinate  our  air  operations  with  AIRBALTAP"  and  you  can 
understand  bow  ludicrous  ibis  arrangement  will  he  in  war.  I  haven’t  even  mentioned 
the  air  defense  problem,  but  imagine  three  separate  air  defense  systems  operating  in 
an  area  the  si/e  of  Denmark. 

t  took  this  problem  to  the  Chief  of  Suit  of  SHAPE,  along  with  the  manpower 
problem,  and  went  over  it  in  its  entirety,  t  wasn’t  bringing  up  anydiing  new.  The 
politically  sensitive  Bonn  Treaty  couldn’t  be  touched,  and  we  would  have  to  work 
around  that  problem.  Both  he  and  SACEUR  were  well  aware  of  the  USMC 
situation,  and  I  was  advised  to  avoid  introducing  US  military  doctrinal  problems 
into  NATO  and  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  stuck  with  this 
polio  during  the  time  I  was  Air  Deputy  and  advised  my  American  staff.  USA. 
I  SN.  USMC.  and  USAFtodothc  same. 

You  would  think  the  learning  process  would  have  brought  improvement.  I:  did. 
but  not  until  another  escrcise  had  taken  place.  This  was  Able  Archer  77.  a  nuclear 
procedures  cscrcisc  with  a  conventional  war  play  to  enhance  the  scenario.  The 
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scenario,  in  fact,  picked  up  where  WINTtX-77  left  off.  Forces  were  in  place  and 
the  "war  continued."  It  was  now  November  1977. 

Since  this  was  a  nuclear  pnrccdures  exercise.  USMC  play  was  largely  controlled 
by  USMC  officers  on  the  control  group.  There  were  improvements.  The 
establishment  of  another  AOA  |area  of  operations!,  in  this  case  South  Norway,  was 
reasonable:  but.  once  again,  no  initiating  directive  was  provided  to  coordinate 
military  operations  in  south  Norway  with  the  NATO  area  commander  or  with 
Headquarters  AFNORTH.  An  amphibious  assault  was  conducted  in  south  Norway 
with  complete  success. 

On  22  December  1977.  Brigadier  General  Crist.  USMC.  from  FMFLANT  | Fleet 
Marine  Force.  Atlantic |  arrived  at  AFNORTH  and  made  considerable  effort  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  AFN(  >RTH .  An  explanation  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
MAF.  its  limitations  when  an  MAH  is  broken  out  of  an  MAF  and  moved  off  to 
another  location,  and  how  the  AOA  could  be  made  to  mate  with  other  airspace 
managers  went  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  critical  military'  planning  problems. 

The  command  and  control  problem  remained  an  issue  that  was  unsolved.  I 
followed  my  guidance  and  we  did  mn  have  a  confrontation,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  my  fellow  NATO  officers.  It  wasn’t  the  forum  for  such  an  effort. 

The  next  episode  occurred  during  the  massive  SACHUR  exercise  Boldguurd. 

I  his  exercise  was  conducted  in  the  fall  of  I97H.  Once  again  to  the  consternation  of 
the  COMHAI.IAI*  | Commander.  Baltic  Approaches!.  a  three* star  Danish  general, 
ami  the  COMAIRIIAI.TAI*  |  Commander.  Air  Force  Baltic  Approaches),  a  two- star 
(icritun  general.  NATO  command  and  control  arrangements  had  to  he 
compromised  and  artificial  arrangements  made  to  satisfy  USMC  participation  in  the 
field  exercise.  It  was  not  that  they  agreed  to  their  concepts  ami  doctrine  hut  more  to 
reinsure  the  presence  ol  badly  needed  huces  in  an  exercise  with  high  hopes  that 
ilicw  same  lorces  w»nild  be  available  in  war.  At  one  lime.  the  message  traffic  got 
highly  volatile  between  B ALTAI*  and  AFNORTH  over  cmnmand  and  control 
arrangements  involving  the  USMC  At  rmc  pomi.  it  became  apparent  that  certain 
elements  m  HAL  LAI*  wmild  like  to  have  seen  the  USMC  units  withdrawn  from  me 
exercise,  hut  saner  heads  prevailed  and  a  jerry -ngged  command  arrangement  was 
tnotrporatcd  into  the  exercise  io  accommodate  the  Marines.  In  true  fashion,  they 
were  gung  ho  did  their  n*b  so  well  that  w hen  aulhon/cd  to  take  the  otlensive.  they 
rolled  over  the  i*p|s*siiu»n  me  hiding  the*  exercise  umpires  in  their  quest  for  vktory . 
t  veil  ciHipic  ot  sitay  helicopter  Bights  over  Fast  Germany  failed  to  deter  this 
tcrntic  attitude  and  esprit  de  corps 

IK-  last  exeicise  I  participated  in  was  WIN) I. \  79.  I  hew  phikrwtphical 
blunges  made  h>  Brigadier  Genera!  Crist  were  apparently  abandoned  and  the  AOA. 
hottmund  relations,  and  alhvation  ol  all  assets  were  once  again  the  probkm  In 
laum*ss  io  the  l  SMC.  they  iccogm/ed  ilk*  air  defense  problem  and  alhkuicd  their 
an  defense  assets  it*  AIRBAI.I  Al\  agreed  to  ittakc  available  excess  muik*',  CAS 
is  l**se  air  support  |.  and  uvomiaiss.inee  to  AIRBAI.I  Al*.  and  generally  ilk*  climate 
was  more  tavorabk- 

llk*  Iasi  2  years  thai  I  spent  in  Al  NOR  III  were  »*ne  continuous  tussle  o\er  the 
l  SMC  torses  patticulaily  au  Ilk*  question  olten  asked  was.  Why.  ol  all  the 
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branches  of  the  armed  forces  of  each  NATO  nation  contributing  military  forces  to 
the  defense  of  the  alliance,  is  the  US  Marines  the  only  one  which  will  not  accept 
NATO  command  and  control  doctrine  and  procedures? 

While  member  nations  of  the  alliance  in  AFNORTH  accepted  accommodation  as 
an  expediency  to  command  and  control  arrangements  with  the  USMC,  their  senior 
military  field  commanders  resented  the  adamancy  of  the  USMC  position;  the 
sometimes  overbearing  and  sometimes  bullying  attitude  of  their  junior  officers  in 
negotiations:  and  had  the  feeling  that  the  USMC  had  little  concern  for  their  national 
sensitivities  or  the  alliance's  military  organization,  command  and  control  system, 
or  NATO  doctrine  and  procedures.  These  officers  would  never  say  anything 
publicly,  hut  privately  I  heard  it  often,  sometimes  pleading  with  me  to  make  them 
understand. 

These  word-  oo*t  change  anything.  I  would  be  happy  if  it  makes  someone 
understand  thciv  are  problems  on  the  flanks  in  NATO  which  the  USAF  should 
become  more  involved  in  if  we  intend  to  reinforce  NATO's  allies  in  areas  other  than 
the  central  region.  While  my  comments  cover  USMC  actions,  we  in  the  USAF  were 
guilty  of  some  gross  errors  in  judgment,  but  never  to  the  degree  that  we  walked  over 
the  national  sovereignty  and  sensitivities  of  a  nation,  at  least  within  the  military 
structure. 

Cardwell:  Thank  you .  General  Peterson,  for  taking  time  to  discuss  your  views  on 
this  subject.  As  you  know.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  get  our  warfighting 
organization  in  line  with  approved  doctrine;  but.  more  importantly,  we  must  have 
an  organization  that  has  clear  and  logical  lines  of  authority.  If  wc  don't,  we  are 
doomed  to  failuie  before  wc  even  begin. 

Peterson:  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  Tom. 

Cardwell:  Again,  sir.  thank  you  for  providing  me  your  perspective.  It  has  been  of 
great  value. 


Section  3.  The  Single  Manager  Problem — The  Creation 
of  an  Operational  Control  System  for  US  Tactical .  Jr  in 
K  Corps  of  South  Vietnam  During  1968 


Thu  section  bnclly  outlines,  in  point  paper  format,  the  highlights  of  the  JCS 
Historical  Division  paper  on  the  single  manager  for  air  approach  in  1  Corps.  The 
paper  is  entitled  "The  Single  Manager  Problem:  The  Creation  of  an  Operational 
Control  System  tor  US  tactical  Air  in  I  Corps  of  South  Vietnam  During  196R"  and 
was  published  by  the  JC  S  Historical  Division.  Washington  DC.  in  July  1976. 
Previously,  it  was  classified  hut  has  been  declassified  by  SM-I97-MI.  20  March 
NXl  It  w*%  published  first  in  IXtctnne  Information  Publication  10.  Btnugrtmml 
InftnmuttiitH  tm  Atr  A«nr  /Vryvrmri/or  (  tthrrrni  Mutt*  (Cttmmumi  tmd  CtmtrnI 
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of  T AC  AIR),  April  1981,  by  the  Doctrine  and  Concepts  Division,  Directorate  of 
Plans,  Headquarters  USAF,  Washington  DC.  The  point  paper  was  prepared  by  the 
author  on  31  March  1981. 


*  •  •  • 


1.  OVERVIEW. 

•  In  1968,  General  Westmoreland,  Commander,  US  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam  (COMUSMACV),  introduced  a  single  manager  for 
tactical  air  in  I  Corps  under  his  Deputy  Commander  for  Air  Operations 
(General  Momyer.  USAF). 

-  Gave  him  operational  control  (OPCON)  of  all  fixed  wing  aircraft — USAF 
and  USMC.  USMC  took  issue.  Commandant  brought  the  problem  to  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Starr. 

—  Unable  to  resolve:  SECDEF  was  asked  to  resolve.  (DOD  supported 
COMUSMACV.) 

—  Did  not  end  the  matter  as  the  controversy  dragged  on  throughout 
1968  (and  continued  throughout  the  conflict). 

2.  SPECIFICS. 

•  In  1966.  USMC  deployed  force*  i  III  Marine  Amphibious  force— MAF)  under 
COMUSMACV  i*  a  separate  uniservice  command. 

•  USMC  forces  were  under  the  “service  chain  of  command"  under  operational 
command-  less  OPCON  -of  the  Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force 
Pacific,  with  OPCON  given  to  COMUSMACV.  (USA  and  USAF  force*  were 
under  the  OKOM/OPCON  of  COMUSMACV-#*  required  by  JCS  Pub  2.) 

-  In  1967.  the  III  MAF  was  joined  in  I  Corps  by  the  America)  Division  plus  two 
additional  USA  divisions  (USA  outnumbered  USMCby  2-to-l). 

*•  Ry  the  end  of  1967,  there  were  three  separate  air  teams. 

—  fM  Marine  Air  W»ng  (MAW*=organic  to  III  MAF  and  which  only 
supported  III  MAF 

•  USAF  Seventh  kii  Force  under  OPCON  of  Seventh  Air  Force  <AF) 
Tactical  Control  Center  (Saigon). 

—  Navy  tactical  air  -T AC  AIR  (carrier-based)— outside  of 

COMUSMACV  jurisdiction 

-  Commander.  Seventh  Air  FurcoDeputy  Commander  for  Air  Operation*. 
MACV.  proposed  single  manager  concept  on  1 8  January  1968. 
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-  Concept  based  upon  COMUSMACV  conviction  that  only  by  centralized 
management  of  TACAIR  could  the  US  concentrate  air  firepower 
effectively,  exploit  tactical  flexibility,  and  provide  balanced  air  support. 

**  Commanding  Genera).  Ill  MAF;  Commandant,  USMC  (CMC):  and 
CINCPAC  opposed. 

—  USMC  stated  the  proposed  single  manager  concept  wax  not  doctrinally 
or  functionally  suited  to  Marine  requirements. 

‘1968  Tet  offensive  (Kbe  Sanh  defense)  reinforced  COMUSMACV  view  that 
airpower  must  come  under  a  single  manager. 

-  19  February  1968,  COMUSMACV  directed  I  Corps  air  (less  USN)  be 
placed  under  the  air  component  commander  (Deputy  Commander  for  Air 
Operations,  MACV). 

*  CINCPAC  agreed. 

-  USMC  objected. 

—  Commandant  informed  Chairman  of  JCS  of  his  "increasing  concern.  “ 

—  Staled  the  single  manager  concept  was  a*1 ‘flagrant  violation  of  both 
the  UNAAF  (JCS  Pub  2)  and  the  .  .  .  1966  JCS  decision  ftxn* 
command  relations  in  Vietnam.*' 

•  February  to  March  1968.  General  Montyer  developed  die  implementing  plan. 
USAF.  USMC.  and  USA  officers  participated* 

-  Itttwghuut  this  planning  session,  the  Marines  consistently  expressed 

‘grave  concern**  over  die  plan  and  possible  tong-range  effects  on  their 
“air/ ground  team"  (quotes  at :  from  JCS  paper). 

'<  C1NCFAC  anonivcd  COMUSMACV  plan  on  2  March,  and  on  8  March 
1968  the  implementing  directive  was  signed. 

—  The  first  mission  under  the  single  manager  system  was  flown  on  22 
March  1968 

•  The  Commandant  again  *enl  to  the  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (DCS), 
with  hi*  concerns. 

”  Recommended  the  plan  he  submitted  to  JCS  lor  review. 

..  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  tCSAFl  ‘immediately  disagreed.** 

•  Uesiy  has  mm  dune  something  he  should  base  done  a  long  lime 
ago.  He  should  also,  m  my  opinion,  place  Navy  air  into  die  same 
structure.  Aho.  I  consider  (hat  Wmy  ktts  die  authority  to  do  what 
he  has  dune  **  tMcim*=-hand*rttico-  =  CSAF  to  CJCS.  4  March 

|9fi8.l 
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~  USMC  continued  the  attack  on  the  single  manager  plan. 

—  During  month  of  April  1968,  JCS  considered  the  CMC  concern  but 
were  unable  to  reach  any  agreement. 

—  CJCS  forwarded  the  split  decision  (CSA/CNO/CMC  vs. 
CJCS/CSAF/COMUSMACV)  to  SKCDEF  for  resolution. 

**  On  15  May  1968,  Deputy  SECDEF  decided  the  single  manager  issue  in 
favor  of  COMUSM  AC  V/CJCS/CS  AF  position. 

-  USMC  was  not  *  ‘convinced*  ’  by  the  Deputy  SECDEF  decision  nor  by 
modifications  to  the  original  concept  (although  the  modifications  gradually 
shifted  more  control  back  to  USMC). 

-  In  June.  CMC  complained  to  JCS  that  the  single  manager  plan  was  not 
acceptable. 

—  JCS  discussed,  but  no  decision  was  reached.  Requested  further 
evaluation  by  C1NCPAC  and  COMUSMACV. 

*  By  September  1968,  all  '‘evaluations"  were  concluded. 

-  CJCS  reported  to  SECDEF  that  the  single  manager  system  was  providing 
(he  hest  overall  use  of  TACAIK  and  the  system  would  continue  to  be 
refined  and  improved,  lie  further  recommended  the  single  management 
system  be  permitted  to  continue  as  long  as  COMUSMACV  deemed  it 
necessary. 

—  CMC  did  not  concur. 

— *  CJCS  forwarded  the  CMC  concern  to  SECDEF  on  22  November 
1968  and  again  recommended  that  it  was  inappropriate  to  change 
the  system  or  require  additional  tests. 

••••  Deputy  SECDEF  agreed,  and  no  further  action  was  taken. 

*  The  COMUSMACV  single  manager  forTACAIR.  as  modified  in  May  1968. 
continued  in  operation  throughout  the  remainder  of  1968  and  into  1970, 

V  SUMMARY. 

•  The  last  paragraph  of  the  JCS  Historical  Division  paper  sums  up  the  issue. 

-  ''Despite  the  strenuous  Marine  Corps  resistance  to  control  of  its  air  assets 
in  I  Corps  hy  a  US  Air  Force  commander,  the  single  manager  system 
worked  well  and  provided  improved  coordination  and  control  of  air 
elements  there**  (page  25). 

•  "There  is  no  doubt  w  hether  single  management  was  an  overall  improvement 
as  far  as  MACV  as  a  whole  was  concerned.  It  was."  (Lieutenant  General  K. 
B.  McCutcheon.  USMC.  in  his  article  for  the  US  Naval  Institute 
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Proceedings,  “Marine  Aviation  in  Vietnam,  1962-1970,”  May  1971,  page 
137,  as  quoted  in  the  JCS  Historical  Division  paper.) 


Section  4.  Background  Information  on  USMC 
Command  and  Control  Relationships  During  Sustained 
Operations  Ashore,  1776  to  1970 

by 

Clayton  R.  Frishkorn,  Jr.,  Major,  USAF 


Major  Frishkorn  is  assigned  to  the  Doctrine  and  Concepts  Division.  Directorate 
of  Flans.  Headquarters  USAF.  Washington  DC,  as  a  planning  and  programming 
officer.  He  prepared  this  section  for  my  monograph. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  is  a  historical  perspective,  in  outline  form,  of  USMC  command 
relationships  from  1776  to  1970: 

1.  1776 — Three  companies  of  continental  Marines  assigned  to  Washington’s 
army  for  the  Trenton- Princeton  campaign. 

2.  179K— John  Adams  signed  an  act  for  establishing  and  organizing  a  Marine 
Corps. 

a.  Section  6.  “That  the  Marine  Corps  established  by  this  act  shall,  at  any 
time,  be  liable  to  do  duty  in  the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

3.  1 834— Congress  by  the  “Act  for  the  Better  Organization  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps'*  recognized  that  the  Marines  could  be  “detached  for  service  with  the 
Army.” 

4.  1836-  Marine  Commandant.  Colonel  Archibald  Henderson,  offered  a  Marine 
regiment  to  President  Jackson  lor  detachment  with  the  Army  during  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  wars. 

5.  1847  During  the  Mexican  War.  Marine  Commandant.  General  Henderson, 
stated:  “I  have  written  an  order  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  them  (six 
Marine  companies)  to  the  land  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Scott  The  Marines  participated  in  the  capture  of  Mexico  City. 

6.  1908 -Executive  Order  969,  signed  and  then  reflected  in  Navy  Regulation 
1909.  stated:  “The  Marine  Corps  shall  be  liable  to  do  duty  in  the  forts  and  garrisons 
of  the  United  States  on  the  seacoasi  or  any  other  duty  on  shore. ...  *  * 

7.  1917  -  Major  General  Barnett.  Commandant,  dispatched  lour  regiments  to 
France  for  duty  with  the  Army  as  part  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  (AEFl. 

a.  Brigadier  General  Chester  A  Doyen.  USMC.  was  Commander  of  the  4th 
Brigade,  which  was  part  of  the  Army's  2d  Division. 
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b.  General  Doyen  became  ill,  and  General  Pershing  replaced  him  with 
Brigadier  General  James  G.  Harbord,  USA.  (Letter,  Commanding  General, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  to  Adjutant  General,  30  April  1918.) 

c.  Pershing  moved  Harbord  to  AEF  Services  of  Supplies  and  replaced  him 
with  Major  General  John  A.  Lejeunc,  USMC. 

( 1 )  Lejeune  had  commanded  two  brigades  in  Army  divisions. 

(2)  Took  over  4th  Brigade,  then  2d  Division. 

d.  USMC,  as  part  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  operated  entirely 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  land  component  commander  and  never  as  a 
separate  component.  (Millet,  Semper  Fidelis,  The  History  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  pages  287-319.) 

8.  1941 — War  Department  decided  that  the  Army  would  have  responsibility  for 
amphibious  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  USMC  would  have  that  responsibility 
in  the  Pacific. 

a.  Joint  training  operations  had  been  an  organizational  nightmare. 

b.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  decided  to  avoid  the  issue  that  Army  and  USMC  could 
not  develop  joint  doctrine.  (Operations  Division’s  memo,  "Amphibious  Training,” 
3-10  April  1942,  OPD  353;  and  Greenfield,  Palmer,  and  Wiley,  United  States 
Army  in  World  War  II:  The  Army  Ground  Combat  Troops,  pages  85-92.) 

9.  1941— In  the  Philippine  Island.  General  MacArthur  took  operational  control 
of  the  4th  Marine  Regiment  during  the  Bataan-Corregidor  operation. 

10.  1942— Operation  WATCHTOWER  was  a  three-phased  invasion  coordination 
between  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nimitz. 

a.  Neither  Nimitz  nor  MacArthur  had  complete  authority  and  all  final 
decisions  on  force  commitments,  objectives,  and  timing  remained  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  (Morton,  The  War  in  the  Pacific,  pages  298-304;  and  King  and 
Whitchill.  Fleet  Admiral  King,  pages  381-389.) 

b.  Nimitz  appointed  his  subordinate.  Vice  Admiral  Ghormlcy.  CINC  South 
Pacific,  to  command  the  first  phase,  attacking  Guadalcanal. 

c.  The  command  system  for  WATCHTOWER  was  complicated  by 
interservice  sensitivities  and  shortages  of  air  cover. 

d.  Ghormlcy  was  never  confident  of  his  authority  over  Army  air  and  ground 
units  in  theater,  and  he  was  never  given  operational  control  of  the  carrier  task  force 
(under  Admiral  Fletcher)  which  abandoned  the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal  2  days  after 
;,ic  invasion.  (Morrison.  History  of  the  US  Nava!  Operations  in  World  War  II:  The 
Struggle  for  Guadalcanal,  pages  3-16;  and  Dyer.  The  Amphibians  Come  to 
Conquer  The  Story  of  Richmond  Turner,  1,  pages  329-352.  i 

e.  The  incident  emphasized  the  need  for  a  clear  understanding  of  command 
and  control  relationships  and  unity  of  effort.  Major  General  Vandcrgrift  enlisted 
help  of  Commandant  Holcomb,  who  visited  Guadalcanal,  to  persuade  Admirals 
Nimitz  and  King  to  change  FTP- 167,  the  doctrinal  manual  for  amphibious 
operations.  (Vandcrgrift  and  Asprey.  Once  a  Marine .  pages  182-185;  and  Dyer, 
The  Amphibians,  pages  448-452 . ) 
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f.  Major  General  Vandergrift,  USMC,  Commander  of  1st  Division,  was 
replaced  by  Major  General  Patch,  USA,  with  the  Americal  Division,  25th  Infantry 
Division,  and  2d  Marine  Division. 

1 1 .  1944 — Invasion  of  Saipan  demonstrated  impact  of  doctrinal  differences. 

a.  Major  General  Holland  Smith,  USMC,  command  invasion  with  two 
Marine  divisions  and  the  27th  Infantry  Division  under  Major  General  Ralph  Smith, 
USA. 

b.  Holland  Smith  used  atoll  warfare  of  unremitting  attack  on  Saipan  where 
its  assumptions  were  questionable.  (General  Vandergrift's  papers  on  Holland 
Smith.) 

c.  When  the  27th  Infantry  Division  did  not  keep  up  with  the  Marines, 
Holland  Smith  removed  Ralph  Smith  from  command  and  replaced  him  with 
General  Jarmon.  then  General  Griner,  having  accused  Major  General  R.  Smith  of 
lacking  aggressive  spirit. 

d.  The  “Smith  versus  Smith”  controversy  highlighted  the  impact  of  not 
developing  joint  doctrine,  understanding  it,  and  applying  the  concept  of  “train  like 
you're  going  to  fight.” 

12.  1945 — Invasion  of  Okinawa  demonstrated  the  importance  of  placing 
combined  forces  under  land  and  air  component  commanders. 

a.  Component  commanders  were  used  because  sustained  operations  ashore 
were  anticipated  versus  only  amphibious  operations. 

b.  Landing  force  placed  under  Lieutenant  General  Simon  B.  Buckner, 

USA. 

c.  Army  Air  Forces  and  Marine  Tactical  Air  Forces  organized  as  one 
Tactical  Air  Force  (TAF)  under  Major  General  Mulcahy,  USMC.  (Frank  and 
Shew,  Victory  and  Occupation,  pages  57-89.) 

d.  Although  Marine  aviation  was  conceived  for  close  air  support  of 
amphibious  operations,  only  in  Okinawa  and  Peieliu  did  they  support  that  role.  The 
remainder  of  their  effort  was  fought  in  its  own  war  as  part  of  the  Navy  land-based 
air  force  supporting  the  Navy.  (Millet,  Semper  Fidelis,  page  440.) 

c.  An  important  point  here  is  that  the  Marines  actively  supported 
commitment  of  their  air  assets  (and  the  Army  Air  Forces  assets)  under  an  air 
component  commander.  (Millet,  Semper  Fidelis,  page  437.) 

f.  Current  joint  doctrine  for  amphibious  operations  supports  air  component 
commander's  concept:  AFM  2-53/LFM  01  states  that,  “When  the  preponderance 
of  tactical  aviation  is  provided  by  the  Air  Force  for  amphibious  operations,  an  Air 
Force  officer  will  be  designated  by  the  Air  Force  commander  of  the  participating 
Air  Force  forces  to  direct  the  total  air  effort  in  the  amphibious  objective  area.” 

13.  1950— USMC  entered  the  Korean  war  with  the  1st  Brigade  under  the 
operational  control  of  General  Walter  H.  Walker  (8th  Army).  The  1st  Marine 
Division  was  assigned  to  the  Army's  I.  IX,  and  X  Corps. 

a.  Throughout  most  of  the  war,  the  land  component  commander  controlled 
the  Marine  ground  forces.  (Millet,  Semper  Fidelis.  pages  475-518.) 
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b.  In  195 I ,  the  Marine  air  wing  was  placed  under  the  central  control  of  Fifth 
Air  Force  in  support  of  the  8th  Army.  (Futrell,  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Korea, 
pages  426-434.) 

c.  The  doctrinal  differences  between  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
seemed  irreconcilable,  but  the  Air  Force  position  prevailed. 

d.  The  Marines  saw  the  role  of  Marine  air  as  primarily  close  air  support  for 
their  ground  forces;  the  Air  Force  was  committed  to  interdiction  and  the  concept  of 
centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution. 

14.  1965-1970,  Vietnam: 

a.  Marine  Corps  units  came  under  the  operational  control  of  Commander, 
US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (COMUSMACV). 

b.  The  battle  for  control  of  all  fixed  wing  assets  became  a  fierce  doctrinal 
issue,  peaking  in  March  1968. 

(1)  The  Air  Force  contended  that  preplanned  strikes  were  more 
economical  than  on-station  sorties  and  that  direct  strikes  would  determine  ground 
operations. 

(2)  The  Marine  Corps  contended  that  the  ground  war  should  determine 
the  uirstrikes  and  that  single  managership  would  force  them  to  increase  their  staff, 
del-y  preplanned  strikes,  and  reduce  its  quick  response  air  attacks. 

(3)  Two  tactical  developments  created  the  single  managership  crisis:  the 
rise  in  Air  Force  strikes  along  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  introduction  of  Army 
units  into  the  battle  for  Quang  Tri  (1  Corps). 

(4)  General  Momyer.  USAF.  convinced  General  Westmoreland,  USA, 
that  the  1st  Marine  Amphibious  Wing  did  not  provide  adequate  support  for  the  US 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(5)  Previous  attempts  to  sell  the  single  theater  of  war  air  commander 
concept  to  CINCPAC.  MACV  had  failed. 

(6)  But  in  this  instance.  Westmoreland  pushed  the  issue  all  the  way  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President,  who  finally  ruled  in  MACV’s  favor. 
(Westmoreland.  A  Soldier  s  Reports,  pages  342-345;  and  Millet,  Semper  Fidelis , 
page  587.) 

(7)  1970  saw  a  revision  of  MACV's  guidance  on  air  operations  but 
retained  commanding  general  at  Seventh  Air  Force  for  coordinating  authority  over 
Marine  air.  (Millet.  Semper  Fid  •lis.  page  587.) 

15.  CONCLUSION  With  only  brief  exceptions,  the  Marines  have  operated  since 
their  inception  under  the  land  component  commander  during  sustained  operations 
ashore  (nonamphibious  operations). 


Section  5.  Service  Doctrine,  1947-1950, 

Unified  Operations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  M.  Postlethwait.  USA,  in  his  article,  “Unified 
Command  in  Theaters  of  Operations,”  Military  Review,  November  1949,  page  26, 
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describes  the  service  doctrinal  views  on  unified  operations.  Reprinted  below  are 
views  of  the  USA,  USN,  and  USAF  held  in  the  1947-50  time  frame. 


Army  Doctrine 


Army  doctrine  on  the  employment  of  its  type  units  does  not  restrict  a  theater 
commander  in  any  way.  He  may  organize  Army  units  into  unified  commands  of  any 
size  without  conflicting  with  Army  doctrine.  He  may  attach  Army  units  to 
commands  of  either  of  the  other  two  services  at  any  time,  also  without  conflict  with 
Army  doctrine.  Unfortunately,  this  is  only  partly  true  with  respect  to  Navy  doctrine 
and  under  no  conditions  true  with  respect  to  Air  Force  doctrine. 


Navy  Doctrine 


Navy  doctrine  on  the  employment  of  its  type  units  (i.e..  combat  ships  and 
shipping)  requires  that  they  be  under  Navy  command  at  all  times.  This  doctrine  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  considerable  specialized  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
employment  ol  naval  forces  arc  required  in  order  to  employ  naval  forces  promptly, 
and  that  such  experience  lies  only  in  the  Navy.  In  practice,  this  doctrine  has  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  its  application  in  line  with  requirements  for  unified 
command.  However,  this  flexibility  is  not  indicated  except  by  implication  in 
Department  of  the  Navy  manuals.  For  example.  “Amphibious  Instructions  for 
Naval  Forces, “  USF-6.  states  flatly  that  the  Joint  Expeditionary  Force  commander 
will  be  a  naval  officer.  Further,  it  says  that  the  Joint  Expeditionary  Troops 
commander  assumes  command  ashore  when  the  troops  are  firmly  established.  It 
docs  not  state  that  command  of  naval  forces  remaining  in  the  area  will  normally 
pass  to  the  Joint  Expeditionary  Troops  commander,  although  such  was  usually  the 
case  in  World  War  H. 


Air  Force  Doctrine 


Air  Force  doctrine  on  the  employment  of  its  type  units  has  been  mentioned 
previously.  The  idea  that  a  weapon  having  theater-wide  range  should  be  retained 
under  theater  command  is  basically  sound.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of 
tlexibilitv  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine. 
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During  any  period  of  a  theater  campaign  in  which  the  air  battle  for  air  superiority 
is  being  conducted,  or  during  which  the  major  effort  of  theater  air  units  is  employed 
on  theaterwide  target  systems,  the  Air  Force  doctrine  of  centralized  command  is  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  theater  commander  because  he  is  conducting  an  air  battle. 
Once  air  superiority  has  been  gained  and  the  major  strategic  target  systems  have 
been  neutralized,  then  the  bulk  of  the  theater  air  efforts  is  no  longer  required  to 
maintain  the  conditions  established.  Then  the  principal  mission  of  tactical  air 
becomes  to  assist  and  support  directly  the  land  battle. 

Closely  coordinated  air  participation  in  the  land  battle  requires  careful  integration 
of  the  plans  and  orders  of  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  This  necessity  is  exemplified 
in  the  methods  employed  in  the  air-ground  system  described  in  Field  Manual  31-35 
in  which  a  tactical  air  force  and  a  field  army  are  “associated”  in  conducting  the 
battle.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  the  theater  commander  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
doctrinal  flexibility  in  the  use  of  his  theater  tactical  air.  Depending  upon  the  air  and 
land  situations,  he  may  well  desire  to  commit  some  portion  of  his  tactical  air  to  the 
single  mission  of  supporting  his  main  land  effort.  This  may  involve  attaching 
tactical  air  units  to  a  field  army  or  an  army  group,  or  placing  tactical  air  under  a 
joint  command  with  Army  units.  Air  Force  doctrine,  however,  does  not 
contemplate  that  tactical  air  and  Army  commands  will  ever  operate  under  a  unified 
command,  either  as  a  joint  task  force  or  by  placing  command  of  one  under  the 
commander  of  the  other. 

Air  Force  doctrine  holds  that  a  unified  command  at  that  level  would  restrict 
theaterwide  concentration  of  tactical  air  effort.  This  is  partly  true  in  that 
concentration  might  take  longer.  However,  once  the  demand  for  theaterwide 
tactical  air  effort  has  diminished,  the  need  for  unified  command  allows  for  no 
exceptions.  This  inflexibility  of  doctrine  limits  the  theater  commander  in  providing 
for  the  unity  of  command  in  creating  joint  forces.  He  must  accept  the  idea  of 
integrating  the  efforts  of  two  units  on  a  cooperative  or  “associated”  basis 
regardless  of  the  situation. 


Section  6.  Single  Manager 
for  Air  Concept 


General  William  W.  Momycr.  USAF.  Retired,  prepared  the  following  rationale 
lor  the  single  manager  for  air  concept.  This  information  was  collected  from 
correspondence,  interviews,  and  telephone  conversations  with  General  Momycr 
during  the  period  September  1977  to  January  1982. 

The  air  component  should  comprise  all  of  those  elements  that  are  engaged  in 
sustained  operations  on  a  daily  basis.  T*hus.  Marine  and  Naval  air.  when  directed  to 
sustained  operations  m  a  theater,  and  Air  Force  strategic  and  tactical  air  assets 
assigned  to  a  theater  of  operation  should  he  under  the  operational  control  of  that  air 
tomponen!  commander  Thai  is  the  only  sure  means  of  applying  these  forces  in  a 
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coordinated  manner  against  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  theater  strategy.  The 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  on  a  daily  basis  demand  detailed  planning  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  assigned  air  elements.  This  means  that  the  air  effort  must  be 
articulated  carefully  and  that  all  of  the  elements  are  working  together.  There  should 
not  be  any  cross  purposes  or  different  interpretations  of  what  the  job  of  these 
elements  are.  The  air  component  should  consist  of  a  variety  of  capabilities  to  handle 
all  of  the  air  missions  that  may  evolve  in  the  course  of  theater  operations.  The  pace 
of  the  air  war  is  such  that  there  isn't  time  to  go  through  a  long  and  tedious  process  of 
coordination  and  arguments  about  what  should  be  done  and  when.  The  decisions 
must  be  made,  and  the  forces  must  execute  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  action.  This 
principle  of  operation  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  air  elements  of  a  given  country 
but  also  to  the  air  elements  of  a  number  of  countries  assigned  to  a  theater  of 
operations. 

The  argument  about  the  control  of  air  operations  at  lower  levels  of  command  is 
directed  toward  the  concern  about  the  ground  commander's  lack  of  control  of  a 
weapon  system  that  has  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  capabilities  of  his  forces. 
Since  the  air  weapon  system  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  directed  to  such  a  wide 
variety  of  targets,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  ground  commanders  to  have 
it  under  their  direct  control.  By  being  under  such  control,  this  firepower  can  be 
employed  exclusively  to  the  area  of  responsibility  assigned  that  ground  commander. 
II  the  air  weapon  system  is  assigned  to  the  air  component,  the  ground  commander 
has  to  compete  with  the  air  commander  for  the  use  of  the  airpower  and  must  be  able 
to  persuade  the  theater  or  joint  force  commander  that  the  use  of  airpower  in  his  area 
is  more  important  to  the  theater  mission  than  the  proposed  employment  by  llie  air 
eoni|Mment  commander. 

II  we  had  not  been  through  the  experience  of  three  wars  on  refining  the  command 
and  control  of  airpower.  these  arguments  would  he  pertinent  Unlay.  The  fact  is  wc 
started  World  War  II  w  ith  tactical  air  units  under  the  control  of  divisions  and  corps 
in  North  Africa.  The  result  of  that  early  experience  demonstrated  the  folly  of 
parceling  out  airpower.  The  initial  employment  of  airpower  was  in  support  of  the 
ground  battle  when  the  enemy  air  force  dominated  the  sky.  The  priority 
employment  of  airpower  should  have  been  to  gain  air  superiority  so  that  it  could 
provide  air  support  to  the  divisions  and  corps.  The  absence  of  a  theater  structure 
during  these  early  days  encouraged  this  splitup  of  airpower  and  the  near  disaster  th*«t 
resulted. 

Those  w  ho  advocate  significant  parts  of  tactical  airpower  to  the  control  of  corps 
commanders  mu  only  fail  to  digest  the  facts  of  history  hut  also  fail  to  understand 
that,  in  fact,  the  corps  commander  will  get  more  support  if  airpower  isn't  under  his 
control.  The  support  he  will  get  will  be  in  the  form  of  air  superiority  to  keep  the 
enemy  air  off  of  his  hack  and  a  reduced  fighting  strength  of  forces  facing  him  by 
\inuc  of  the  centralized  control  of  airpower  that  permits  concentration  of  effort 
against  decision  elements  of  the  enemy  strength.  There  is  no  way  to  achieve  this 
application  of  strength  and  results  if  each  corps  commander  is  given  control  of  a 
portion  of  the  tactical  airpower. 
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Section  7.  The  Component 

There  is  discussion  w ithin  the  services  over  the  term  component  us  used  in  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Still'!'  Publication  2.  There  exists  some  confusion  on  interpreting  and 
applying  this  concept  to  the  command  arrangements  in  our  unified  command 
structure.  The  confusion  focuses  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  component  and 
service  component.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  states:  “A  component 
command  is  also  called  a  ‘component’  or  a  ’service  component’  ”  (page  4). 
Discussions  of  command  relationships  in  the  joint  arena  have  centered  around 
whether  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  2  is  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
‘’component”  is  either  a  service  term  that  is  US  Navy  or  US  Air  Force 
component- -or  a  functional  term  -like  air.  land,  or  naval  component.  The 
USMC  and  USN  favor  the  service  descriptive  tag — Marine  component  or  Navy 
component — while  the  USA  and  USAF  favor  the  generic  tag — air  component  or 
land  component. 

Use  of  the  term  service  component,  such  as  US  Air  Force  component,  does  not 
consider  those  military  situations  when  a  member  of  another  service,  other  than  the 
US  AF.  has  operational  control  of  air  assets.  The  issue  is  more  than  one  of 
terminology.  It  is  one  of  doctrine.  Use  of  parallel  terminology  and  doctrine 
facilitates  a  smooth  transition  from  unified-joint  to  unificd-comhincd  operations. 
Our  allies  manifest  clearly  this  philosophy  in  agreed  upon  doctrine.  For  example. 
Allied  tactical  Publication  33(A).  NATO  Tactical  Air  IhHirinc .  states  military 
forces  are  “functionally  arranged  into  naval,  land,  and  air  components,  each  with  a 
component  commander”  (page  3-2).  Our  combined  doctrine  in  the  Pacific  region. 
Air  Standard  45/3.  Tactual  Air  IhHtrinc.  expresses  this  same  thought. 

F.iulorsement  of  the  term  service  component  vice  component  implies  an 
endorsement  of  the  term  US  Navv  component,  for  example.  Use  of  this  descriptive 
tag  implies  the  acceptance  of  a  ninlticotmuander  concept  in  which  two  or  more 
generic  theater-assigned  assets  are  operating  in  the  same  theater.  The  use  of  two 
land  ai lines  is  a  good  example 

F.ndorseinent  of  the  term  component,  vice  service  component,  implies  an 
endorsement  of  the  term  air.  land,  or  naval  component  which  suppmts  the  doctrinal 
concept  of  having  a  single  manager  for  all  generic  theater-assigned  assets, 
icgardlcss  ot  semev  affiliation  As  an  example,  the  importance  of  having  a  single 
.hi  commaiulei  w.is  at  tinned  m  JUS  Memorandum  2502  045  I  which  slates: 


|.>  ic-tli/c  ill. ii  lull  |*iti'iitMl  .mil  I'llciliiiiw^.  jif  liiii'i  imut  lv  cni|4**\eU  j*  -hi  cmiiiv  mulct 
.. >iiiiii.iii.l  .iit.iifjtiiiciiU  ili.ii  pfc.liiiK  tli»«i|sili«ui  .iikI  lij|.,iiK,iii.itii>n  i>l  ctlmt  jikI  jviihii  itie 

llll.  ;,l. ill'll  ICi|*«*n\IVC  .Hill  ilCilMU*  .l|*|*lli  .llintl  ill  JV.lll.lMc  .III  4"Vt»  t*»  l.l\k»  III  Uk*  ovcull  jii 
.  lli  >11  llt.il  lv*l  .u  It ic \c  ili'il  V II. iK  il  ol'Ki  tivci  l  tilts  1*1  c  11**11  I*  Ivil  JiliK'VcJ  licit  pljlllillic  JHtl 
..>h!i>*!  *>l  'It,  .hi  .  llml  .tic  .ctnuli/c«l  .a  lli.  hi[.*lK  it  level  |h.kIi.  -»l*lc  iiiuIci  iHc  titiilicU  .miluml* 

.!  1»II‘.*L  .III  . . .null  I 
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For  reasons  stated  above,  I  have  chosen  to  use  the  term  component  command  in 
the  functional— or  generic— sense;  that  is,  three  components  of  land,  naval,  and  air 
vice  USN,  USMC,  USA,  or  US AF component. 
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GLOSSARY 


AAFCE 

Allied  Air  Forces,  Central  Europe 

AAF 

Allied  Administrative  Publication 

ABCCC 

airborne  battlefield  command  and  control  center 

ACE 

Allied  Command  Europe 

ADCOM 

Aerospace  Defense  Command 

ADVON 

advanced  operational  nucleus;  advanced  echelon 

AKF 

Allied  Expeditionary  Force 

AFB 

Air  Force  base 

AFCC 

Air  Force  component  commander 

AFCENT 

Allied  Forces  Central  Europe 

AFFOR 

Air  Force  forces.  Air  Force  component 
command/commander 

AFM 

Air  Force  manual 

AFNORTH 

Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 

AFR 

Air  Force  regulation 

AIRBALTAP 

Air  Force  Baltic  Approaches 

ALCC 

airlift  control  center 

At.CH 

airlift  control  element 

ALFI 

air-land  forces  interface 

ALO 

air  liaison  officer 

AOA 

area  of  operations 

aoc 

air  operations  center 

ARFOR 

Army  forces.  Army  force  componcnt/commandcr 

ARVN 

Army  of  Vietnam 

AS 

Air  Standard 

A  SCC 

Air  Standardization  Coordinating  Committee 

ASOC 

air  or  allied  operations  ccntc  (centre) 

ASTRA 

Air  Staff  Training 

ATAF 

Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (e  g. .  2  ATAF) 

ATP 

Allied  Tactical  Publication 

AWACS 

airborne  warning  and  control  system 

BAKTAP 

Baltic  Approaches 

BCE 

battlefield  coordination  element 

(AS 

close  air  support 

ehNTAU 

Central  Army  Group 

C* 

command  and  control 

e* 

command,  control,  and  communications 

ri 

command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence 

Ui 

ctmmianding  general 

CINC 

commander  in  chief 

CINCFE 

Commander  in  Chief.  Far  East 

CINCPAC 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific 

CINCPACAF 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Force 

CINCPACFLT 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet 

CINCUSAFE 

Commander  in  Chief.  United  States  Air  Force  Europe 

coc 

combat  operations  center 

COMAAFCE 

Commander.  Allied  Air  Force  Central  Europe 

COMALF 

Commander  of  Airlift  Forces 

COMBALTAP 

Commander.  Baltic  Approaches 

COMLANDJUT 

Commander.  Land  Forces  Jutland 

COMUSMACrHAI 

Commander,  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Thailand 

COMUSMACV 

Commander.  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam 

CTF 

carr  ask  force 

CTOC 

corp*  tactical  operations  center 

DCS 

deputy  chief  of  staff 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

FAC 

forward  air  controller 

FACP 

forward  air  controller  post 

FEAF 

Far  East  Air  Forces 

FEBA 

forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 

FECOM 

Far  East  Command 

FM 

Field  Manual 

FMFLANT 

Fleet  Marine  Force.  Atlantic 

1  SCI, 

fire  support  coordination  line 

GUM 

ground  launched  cruise  missile 

Mg 

headquarters 

JCAAD 

Joint-Counter  Air.  Air  Defense 

JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

JCSPub 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication 

JSAK 

Joint-Second  Echelon  Attack 

JSF.AD 

Joint -Suppression  of  Enemy  Air  Defense 

m 

joint  task  force 

LANDJ11 

|j>nd  Fortes  Jutland 

UK 

line  ot  communications 

MAAG 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

MAH 

Marine  amphibious  brigade 

MAC1HAI 

Military  Assistance  Command.  Thailand 

MACA 

Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam 

MAI 

Marine  amphihnnts  force 

MAG 

Military  Ath  isory  Group 

MAC  ill' 

Manor  an  ground  task  force 

MAKHlk 

Marine  lorccs.  Marine  Corps  component  commander 

MAS 

Military  Agency  for  Standardization,  NATO 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NAVFE 

Naval  Forces  Far  East 

NAVFOR 

Naval  forces.  Naval  force  compcnent/commander 

NAVLO 

Navy  liaison  officer 

NCA 

National  Command  Au&orities 

NEC 

Northern  European  Command 

NORAD 

North  American  Air  Defense  Command 

NORTHAG 

Northern  Army  Group 

OAS 

offensive  air  support 

PACAF 

Pacific  Air  Force 

PACFLT 

Pacific  Fleet 

PACOM 

Pacific  Command 

RAF 

Royal  Air  Force 

RDF 

Rapid  Deployment  Force 

RDJTF 

Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 

REDCOM 

Readiness  Command 

RVN 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

SAC 

Strategic  Air  Command 

SACEUR 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 

SACUNT 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic 

SHAEF 

Supreme  Headquarters.  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces 

SHAPE 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 

STRICOM 

Strike  Command 

STRIKEFLE**T 

Strike  Fleet.  Atlantic  Command 

TAC 

Tactical  Air  Command 

TACAIR 

tactical  air  <  fixed  wing  air  assets) 

TACC 

tactical  air  comm)  center 

TACP 

tactical  air  control  party 

TACS 

tactical  air  control  system 

TAUO 

tactical  airlift  liaison  officer 

TF 

task  force 

TRADOC 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (USA) 

IK 

United  Kingdom 

INAAF 

Unified  Action  Armed  Forces 

use 

United  Nations  Command 

US 

United  States 

USA 

United  State*  Army 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

l  SAFE 

United  State*  Air  Force.  Europe 

USMC 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

USS 

United  Slate*  Navy 

made 

Wttftdwide  Air  Defense  Enhancement 

in 
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